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GERMANY’S LAST GREAT LIBERAL 
HOMAGE TO PRESIDENT HEUSS 
FELIX E. HIRSCH 


EPTEMBER 12, 1949, will long be remembered as a red-letter day in 
S the history of German liberalism. That evening, when word came 

over the radio that Theodor Heuss, leader of the Free Democratic 
Party, had been elected chief of state by the Federal Assembly meeting in 
Bonn, his many friends in the Free World rejoiced that a man so steeped 
in the ideals of the Paulskirche and so representative of Weimar’s loftiest 
aims had become Federal President of the new republic. But it was not just 
the human satisfaction that his noble personality and his unique talents 
had been recognized by his countrymen at last. His election symbolized 
that: the German nation, after having been led by an aged and enfeebled 
Field Marshal of the Empire and by a ruthless and vulgar dictator down 
the road to disaster, this time wished to have a liberal intellectual as its 
head. 

In the difficult first years after the collapse when Germany was trying 
to rise from the ashes of defeat with Allied help, Heuss had played an 
increasingly active rôle. The liberal elements of the whole country rallied 
around him in the newly formed Free Democratic Party, and he was one 
of the key figures in the political and cultural revival of the German 
South West. In 1948-9, Heuss had often taken the leadership in the 
deliberations of the Parlamentarische Rat in Bonn about the framing of 
the new constitution. It honoured him that his name had been proposed 
for the Presidency first by prominent men of other parties. For instance, 
the veteran Social Democrat Paul Loebe had suggested him as a suitable 
choice. Konrad Adenauer then surprised his own Christian Democratic 
colleagues by telling them that he planned to nominate Heuss. 

The two men had come to respect each other in their parliamentary 
encounters during the preceding year. Adenauer had admired Heuss’ 
realistic appraisal of the German situation, his insight into the fundamentals 
of the constitutional problems, and his willingness to serve as a mediator 
between hostile political tendencies. Of course, both were and remained 
fundamentally far apart, Adenauer, pious Catholic, authoritarian statesman 
and administrator, viewing Germany and the world largely from the 
perspective of his native Rhineland, and Heuss, liberal Protestant in the 
tradition of Friedrich Naumann, dyed-in-the-wool Suabian democrat, dis- 
tinguished man of letters and arts as well as master of the craft of politics. 
Nevertheless, they worked rather well together, as Adenauer himself testified 
some years ago, when he praised the binding strength of their common goals. 


* 
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Among them were, in the former Chancellor’s recollection, especially the 
removal of social tensions, the judgement on the sympathetic handling of 
. the Jewish problem, the treatment of the refugees from the East, and the 
concern for Berlin, the city in which Theodor Heuss had spent half of his 
life. It must be added, however, that a shadow fell on the relationship 
between the two men when Heuss’ second term—he had been re-elected in 
1954, without opposition—approached its end. At that point, Adenauer 
‘played politics’ (in the bad American sense of the word) with the symbolic 
office of the Federal President. Many people will still remember how he 
first tried to dump Dr. Erhard in the President’s chair; then he claimed 
it for himself, arrogating non-constitutional powers to it, and finally with- 
drew when his move threatened to develop into a national disgrace. Heuss 
must then have felt that Adenauer, for reasons of holding on to his personal 
power, was undoing much of the good that the first President had accom- 
plished. It is at that point that many West Germans parted company with 
the old Chancellor, and so did some of his admirers abroad, such as 
this writer. 

If anybody was in doubt what kind of man the first Federal President 
was, he found out in Heuss’ acceptance speech that same September day. 
In moving words he expressed gratitude to two men, his father who had im- 
bued him with the spirit of 1848, and his teacher Friedrich Naumann, the 
liberal thinker and preacher of social reform, ‘without whom I would not be 
what I am’, Naumann, he said, had given him the insight that the nation can 
live only if it possesses the love of the masses; he had taught him that 
social security is a presupposition of political security. Then Heuss turned 
to the basic issues the new republic had to face; most important among 
them were to him to regain political independence and to acquire an 
appropriate place in Europe for Germany. The nation, he concluded, had 
to return to political moderation and re-establish its dignity. That evening 
he addressed the German people from the staircase of Bonn’s historic 
city hall. A century and a year ago the poet Gottfried Kinkel had unfolded 
in that same spot the black, red and golden flag of united Germany. Now 
Heuss stood there, the man who had struggled hard in the Parlamentarische 
Rat to make sure that these hallowed colours of 1848 which had been also 
the symbol of Weimar, would wave from the towers and windows of the 
Bonn republic. Heuss appealed in warm words to his countrymen to make 
the new constitution part of their living heritage. Democracy, he added 
in a phrase reminiscent of Naumann, is not just the trust in a form of 
government, but demands also a humane attitude. ‘Let this day be the 
beginning of a new chapter in German history,’ he concluded. 

Theodor Heuss entered on his new career at an age when many people 
think of retirement. Heuss was 65 years of age; he had a very active 
and“ strenuous life behind him. In spite of his manifold accomplishments 
few people abroad had heard of him; for example, this writer had twice to 
correct in the New York Times at length the misconceptions the American 
public had about the new Federal President. Actually, he is one of the 
most colourful leaders of the German intelligentsia in this century. He 
has the same catholicity of interests, felicity of literary expression, and 
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depth of convictions that made John F. Kennedy such a remarkable figure 
as chief of state. 

Born in Brackenheim on January 31, 1884, Theodor Heuss grew up in 
the historic town of Heilbronn, on the banks of the Neckar river in 
Wiirttemberg. The peasants’ revolt of 1525 had left its indelible imprint 
on the city. ‘What did Heilbronn give me?’ asked Heuss later, and he 
replied himself: ‘Democracy as a form of life.’ Especially his father had 
taught him this lesson; it was he who told him of the grandfather’s exploits 
during the revolution of 1848. Still a pupil in the Heilbronn Gymnasium, 
young Theodor joined the circle around Friedrich Naumann, after he had 
listened to an address of his in town. Naumann is known to most foreigners 
of our generation primarily by his book on Mittel-Europa, a brilliant 
politico-economic treatise which was an instant best-seller in the First 
World War, but lost its meaning after the collapse of the Central Powers. 
He wrote much finer and more deeply searching books by which he moulded 
the minds of many idealistic young men and women. Those of us who 
were privileged to listen to Naumann in the Reichstag, at public meetings, 
or later also in the Staatsbiirgerschule, a school of politics which he founded, 
fell under his spell and consider his words one of the moving forces of 
our lives. 

In Erinnerungen 1905-1933 (Tübingen, Rainer Wunderlich Verlag), a 
beautifully written volume of recollections which has just been issued, 
Heuss speaks in retrospect of what Naumann meant to him and later to 
his wife: ‘Since my adolescence, he did not just influence my (and Elly’s) 
life and convictions, he determined them.” He added that he considered 
it one of his greatest blessings that he was able to write Naumann’s definitive 
biography. Oddly enough, this work, Heuss’ magnum opus, has never 
reached a wide audience in Germany nor has it been translated into 
English. He wrote it during the dark days of the Third Reich, after he 
had been removed from editorial work by Goebbels. It was a minor 
miracle that it could be published at all under the eyes of the Nazi censors, 
for the author had made no concessions to the brown régime. He was able to 
re-issue it, unchanged, in 1949; it needed no ‘updating’, only a brief post- 
lude. There is only one other German book of that era which deserves the 
same praise: the biography of Adolf von Harnack, the great church 
historian whom Heuss also admired, by his daughter Agnes von Zahn- 
Harnack. 

But back to young Theodor, as he left his hometown! He studied at the 
Universities of Berlin and Munich. In the Bavarian capital, then a centre 
of artistic and intellectual life, he developed friendships with some budding 
painters and scholars who later gained fame. Above all, he became a 
disciple of the notable liberal economist Lujo Brentano. When he had 
finished his dissertation under his guidance, a job was already waiting 
for him. Naumann made him literary editor of his weekly journal Die 
Hilfe, a responsible position which demanded considerable maturity of a 
young man who had just received his doctor’s degree. Heuss showed 
his gratitude to Naumann by an act of true friendship. Almost single- 
handedly, he persuaded the liberal democratic organization in the Heilbronn 
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district to offer Naumann a candidacy for the Reichstag elections of 1907. 
Against big odds, he won the long coveted seat in parliament. The other- 
wise unsentimental man was so moved that during the election night he 
embraced and kissed Heuss in public. 

It was in Naumann’s home that Theodor Heuss met his future wife Elly, 
a daughter of the famous economist Georg Friedrich Knapp; she was a 
vivacious young woman and a dedicated social worker. The affection 
and admiration for Naumann were the first bonds uniting the two young 
people. They were married in Strasbourg, where her father was a luminary 
of the university, by a young theologian who shared their feelings for 
Naumann: Albert Schweitzer who was then preparing to become a medical 
missionary. He had been impressed by the ‘brilliant young Suabian’, as 
he calls him in retrospect. More than four decades later he was deeply 
touched when he, in turn, received the Peace Prize of the German book- 
trade in the Paulskirche from the hands of that schwäbische Jiingling, now 
Federal President. Elly Heuss-Knapp and Helene Schweitzer-Bresslau had 
been also friends and co-workers in Strasbourg; both were wonderful 
helpmates for their husbands, but passed away too early. 

Can we find a common denominator for the two decades which separate 
Heuss’ start in Die Hilfe from his entry into the Reichstag? Some years 
ago he confided to this writer that it was long uncertain where the real 
weight of his life would be placed. He was active in the wide area between 
literature, the fine arts and politics. After seven years of demanding 
labours in Die Hilfe, he returned to Heilbronn as editor of Die Neckar- 
Zeitung, hoping to promote perhaps his own parliamentary ambitions in 
this manner. But before the First World War was over, Heuss was back 
in Berlin, this time to assume an important position in the Deutsche 
Werkbund, an influential organization of industrialists and artists for the - 
promotion of higher aesthetic standards. Here he won the friendship 
of the architect Hans Poelzig, whose life-story he later wrote, a book which 
aroused Hitler’s special disgust. Heuss counted Poelzig among the three 
true geniuses he instantaneously recognized as such in his life; the others 
were the sociologist Max Weber, whom he considered a warm friend, and 
Albert Einstein, with whom he felt little rapport. While he served as 
executive secretary of the Werkbund, Heuss continued his far-flung literary 
activities. In addition, he became director of studies at the German 
School of Politics, the successor to Naumann’s Staatsbiirgerschule. What 
a heavy load! But he shouldered it cheerfully; all these endeavours later 
on stood him in good stead during his Presidency; thanks to them he was 
so much better prepared for his many-faceted responsibilities as chief of 
state. 

In the meantime, Heuss waited rather impatiently for his party friends in 
his native Wiirttemberg to offer him the long-deserved Reichstag seat. 
At last, in 1924, he entered parliament. But the German Democratic 
Party, to which he belonged, had reached a period of decline and could 
offer little opportunity to a rising star. The Democrats were overshadowed 
in public esteem by the liberal rival group, the Deutsche Volkspartei. Its 
leader, Gustav Stresemann, was then in the zenith of his career. It was 
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unfortunate for the cause of liberalism that he and Heuss never took a 
liking to each other. The sensitive Foreign Minister had not forgotten 
some earlier hostile articles of the younger man. On the other hand, 
Heuss, while loyally supporting the Locarno policy, was persistently critical 
of Stresemann’s personality. He indicated the deeper reasons for his 
negative attitude in his Erinnerungen 1905-1933, but his verdict remains 
somehow enigmatic, nevertheless. Heuss remained a member of the 
Reichstag also in the Brüning era, but the influence of the Democrats was 
dwindling rapidly, as the distressed and demoralized middle-class voters 
of the centre groups were jumping on Hitler’s bandwagon. 

When the tide of National Socialism was rising, Theodor Heuss was 
persuaded by a publisher to expand an address he had given in Tübingen 
into a whole book on that movement. His slender volume, Hitler’s Weg, 
was calmly written and carefully reasoned; it was an immediate success 
at home and abroad. Goebbels remembered the study after Hitler came 
to power, and saw to it that it was put among the ‘dangerous’ books which 
were publicly burned in May, 1933. However, Heuss was undaunted. 
He turned his energies to once more editing the Hilfe, trying to safeguard 
at least one aspect of Naumann’s heritage. He did a noble job in dis- 
heartening circumstances. Politically ‘inconvenient’ contributors found here 
one of their few remaining forums; this writer gratefully remembers the 
editorial hospitality he received from Heuss in those days. 

Then came the time of ‘inner emigration’ when Heuss himself was 
silenced. The Frankfurter Zeitung, however, printed thoughtful non- 
political essays of his under a pseudonym; after the war many of the 
biographical pieces were gathered in an attractive volume Deutsche 
Gestalten. When war-time bombing proved to be too much for the 
weakened heart of Elly Heuss-Knapp, she and her husband moved to an 
attic appartment in a little suburb of Heidelberg. Here he lived unosten- 
tatiously and concentrated on carrying through some of his literary projects, 
.especially the monumental biography of his friend Robert Bosch, the noted 
liberal industrialist, and Vorspiele des Lebens, the charming volume of his 
early recollections. In 1945 American occupation authorities ‘discovered’ 
him in his simple abode. In quick succession, he became editor of the 
Rhein-Neckar Zeitung, the first major newspaper to emerge in Heidelberg, 
Minister of Education for Baden-Wiirttemberg, Professor at the Technical 
University in Stuttgart, and leader of the Free Democrats. What Naumann 
had predicted for Heuss before the First World War, turned into reality 
after the second: ‘He shall become a figure in his own right in the German 
nation, with Stuttgart serving as his basis.’ 

Then came the move from Stuttgart to Bonn, where eventually the Villa 
Hammerschmidt was designated as official residence of the Federal 
President. In these elegant surroundings Theodor Heuss remained the 
modest man he had always been. Both his office and his living quarters 
reflected the innate dignity and the exquisite artistic taste of the new 
President. The visitor was immediately put at ease and made to feel 
welcome, just as a friend would be treated in a cultured private home. 
Frankness would characterize the unhurried conversation. It would touch 
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on many historical, political and literary subjects, for in spite of his heavy 
official duties Heuss had retained the wide range of his interests. This is 
no empty phrase. Anybody who examines the volume of his addresses 
and essays, Wiirdigungen, covering only the first six years of his Presidency, 
must be amazed about the variety of topics, the depth of their analysis, 
and the splendour of his formulations. This was a President who needed 
no ghost-writer when speaking to his countrymen about Goethe and 
Schiller, Hermann Hesse and Ferdinand Hodler, Baron vom Stein and 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. . 

Heuss prepared his political speeches with special care. Since he lacked 
actual power, he wanted to use them as his most effective weapon in his 
efforts to teach the Germans the deeper meaning of democracy. Two of his 
addresses will rank among the great orations in German language. Speaking 
at the dedication of the memorial obelisk in the extermination camp 
Bergen-Belsen, Heuss admonished his countrymen to face the truth and to 
recognize the cruelty of the crimes committed against the German Jews. 
This address, entitled Das Mahnmal, is beautifully phrased, it makes a deep 
impression whether one listens to the recording or reads and re-reads 
the moving text. Heuss himself considers his speech about the right to 
resist, delivered at Berlin’s Free University on the tenth anniversary of the 
abortive revolt against Hitler (July 20, 1944), as even more significant; 
in fact, he believes it to be his most important address as President. Here 
he upholds the brave men who gave their lives to restore the honour of 
their country; he defends them against the frequent accusation that they 
had broken their oath and been disloyal. He cleared the air by his words; 
the Federal Parliament voted unanimously to have the text of the address 
distributed to the youth of the country at government expense. 

Some people might think that such oratorical triumphs are insignificant, 
compared with Adenauer’s political victories and Erhard’s economic 
miracle, but these critics are mistaken. What the Germans needed most in 
those years was to develop a new ethical climate and to gain a feeling for . 
democratic ideals. The best elements among them recognized the impact 
Heuss made along these lines. This explains why he reached a degree of 
popularity unmatched by other figures in the Bonn republic. The nation- 
wide celebration of his seventieth birthday showed this unmistakably. This 
popular affection has accompanied him into his retirement; it was demon- 
strated especially during his recent serious illness when he had to undergo 
major surgery. 

Heuss had loved to travel since his young days. He and his wife visited 
many parts of Europe together to study their art and culture: a volume 
of elegant essays, Von Ort Zu Ort, tells of his journeys. As President he 
resumed his travels, but this time with a different intent. He wanted to 
convince the world that the new Germany was different from that of Adolf 
Hitler. The series of his well-planned journeys began in Athens, a city 
which he had loved for many years. Later he went to Ankara and Rome: 
in the Vatican he, the liberal Protestant, was received by Pope Pius XII 
with special warmth. Perhaps his most important state visit took him to 
America in June, 1958. It was a historic moment, many of us felt, when 
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he appeared on Capitol Hill in Washington to address both Houses of 
Congress. There was no vacant seat. The guest was warmly greeted. 
He was at his oratorical best; he delivered his address in German, with a 
touch of his Suabian dialect. Whether many listeners understood every 
detail of his message may well be doubted, but they realized its fundamental 
thesis that ‘the Germans knew where they belonged—to the West’. This 
was a moment of triumph for the Bonn republic and for Heuss himself. 
Rarely was he so elated as at the great reception that afternoon; all the 
dignitaries and opinion-makers of Washington had turned out to greet the 
spokesman of a new Germany. Wherever he went in the United States 
he was received with high honours and warm acclaim; his goodwill mission 
was an unqualified success. It is not for this writer to say whether or 
not the same verdict applies to the visit Heuss paid to London a few months 
later. While the official welcome by the Queen was most gracious, the 
feelings of the general public seemed to be somewhat mixed. But Heuss 
himself was satisfied with the results. 

At the end of his second term he is said to have brushed aside suggestions 
of changing the constitution in order to extend his tenure. He returned to 
Stuttgart where he built for himself a lovely home on a hill with a com- 
manding view. His has been a busy retirement. He continued to travel, 
e.g. to India and Israel. But his main concern in recent years was the 
writing of his recollections. They were the chief topic of conversation 
during the last long visit the author had with him at his Stuttgart residence 
in the summer of 1962. Heuss was obviously not in very good health and 
looked rather frail and tired. But when we reached the progress of the 
Erinnerungen and what he was going to say in them about the Weimar 
republic and its leading statesmen, the old sparkle returned and a wonder- 
fully rewarding exchange of views ensued. The afternoon passed rapidly. 
As Heuss, in spite of physical pain, accompanied the guest to the garden 
door and bade him warmly good-bye, the thought crossed the visitor’s 
mind that this might be the last time he would see his admired friend. 

Working consistently in spite of declining strength, Heuss completed 
the Erinnerungen 1905-1933 last spring. He gave his compatriots in this 
brilliantly formulated book an untarnished picture of their country during 
the first third of this century. They received this last gift from his pen 
gratefully; the volume, although it makes no concessions to the casual 
reader, has headed the German best-seller lists since its publication in 
September. At that time, Heuss was just recovering from the after effects of 
his serious operation; his left leg had been amputated because gangrene had 
developed. But he was undaunted. In his last letter to the author, received 
only a few days before his death, Heuss spoke again of his intention to 
complete his memoirs. Concluding, he expressed the hope soon to make 
progress with his writing by using a new literary technique. But now the 
pen has fallen from his hand. We shall not see his like again. 


Trenton State College, New Jersey. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
WILLIAM E. GORDON 


HE immediate circumstances and the apparently obvious cause are 
inadequate for explanation or as fact and evidence on which to 
reflect, for the greatest danger is not a huge imminent rise of wanton 

violence, now that the greatest daring deed of the social outlaw has been 
done. The rise of crime in the United States was already a major social 
problem. It is not being solved. The rate of increase is being limited. The 
assassin and persons of like attitude to society will continue to live with 
their frustrations. They are products of intense striving, under rules of 
conformity, in a culture which affords only superficial, repetitious and 
stereotyped diversions to most persons. It is also true that the culture 
does not encourage many persons to be receptive to inspirational endeavour. 

The danger which should cause most concern also existed before the 
assassination, but was emphasized by it. It is that a culture which has 
produced dangerous social conflicts will keep in existence too long the 
conditions which gave rise to the conflicts, because political and social 
policy will still be made by men who are actuated by stubborn resistance 
to inevitable change. They will not reconcile themselves to the new era, 
which demands that democracy be made a reality for all men, but will 
resist its fulfilment because of chronic conviction that their past achieve- 
ments were superior. Such is the nature of the greatest danger. It was 
fear of change in relative social status that was the actual cause of acute 
tension in relations between groups and individuals. Prospects of greater 
frustrations were increased and hatred grew. 

President John F. Kennedy pointed out the new path along which leaders 
may conceive, in detachment, philosophy which was essential to the making 
of policy for solution of the problems which the matured economy had 
presented, essential too for making reality of the claims to leadership in 
democracy, which must, of course, begin with respect for the whole of 
the Federal Constitution, but Kennedy’s realism, moderate and belated as 
it was, was too ‘advanced’ for many of the public men of his day. 


H 

The United States is in the throes of economic and social pains of 
maturity which have become acute because seeming ‘remedies’ have been 
chosen. Enterprisers have thought, wishfully, that well-being sufficient for 
the status quo, would be assured if they could reduce labour cost by auto- 
mation, increase prices opportunely, if they had freedom to merge as they 
pleased and freedom from government participation in enterprise, if taxes 
were substantially reduced, government spending for social purposes mainly 
were curtailed by about 17 per cent and government did not ‘interfere’ 
with fixing of prices in concert. But pressures for positive recognition of 
present reality, especially recognition of chronic unemployment and equality 
of citizenship as an imperative need had become inexorable. President 
Kennedy was fully aware of the economic imbalance and the social conflict. 
He expressed his conviction at his inauguration: ‘America must move 
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again.’ The need of economic movement, rationalization and changes in 
the general direction, was self-evident, and movement could at least 
abate the social conflict. For realization of common citizenship specific 
legislation was necessary. He hesitated to introduce it, but eventually did. 
It was clear that Kennedy meant that America had to move across the new 
frontier to new fields and opportunities for fulfilment but with a spirit of 
mutuality which was almost unknown in the United States, where laisser- 
faire had had its day but enterprisers did not realize that twilight had come. 
But he could not promise freedom from frustration, for the culture did 
not include this as a purpose. His realism was ill-received by enterprisers, 
speculatively with some optimism by labour, and dubiously but hopefully 
by Negroes whose unemployment was twice the percentage of that of white 
people. His basic policy, so briefly stated at the inauguration, could not 
be refuted, but as he began to unfold his legislative proposals influential 
political leaders of both parties, always sensitive to Liberal policies, were 
quick to oppose. They had grown powerful by conformity with the policies 
that had swollen the sources of reward for faithful negative service, and 
they were disturbed, some were embittered, by his disquieting truth. But 
the economic and social reality continued to be felt, and continues still. 

The strength of labour unions to wrest larger shares of income from 
corporations has not been impaired by policies of astuteness of manage- 
ments, or adverse legislation. It has been moderated only by increasing 
use of injunctions, by the somewhat new rôle of the Federal Government as 
arbiter, and by increase in prices after increase in labour cost. 

Despite unsuccessful efforts to ‘keep government out of business’, 
affirmations of self-righteousness, and emphasis on self-conferred rights of 
business, and notwithstanding the continual trekking of businessmen to 
the Federal Government to hold cabinet posts, corporate executives have 
had to recognize the reality of their own inadequacy in enterprise, but 
reconciliation has been miore difficult. Politics thrives on suspicion of 
motive of the Federal Administration, in the absence of basic thought 
and ideological competition in the formulation of policy. 

In the racial conflict, in spite of the use of illegal means and violence 
to deny negroes their constitutional rights, and although several of them 
have been murdered for insistence on full citizenship rights, the movement 
has made substantial progress. 

Conservative Southern ‘Democrats’, who are a majority of Southern 
politicians, and Conservative Northern Republicans, who are sometimes 
more nearly democratic than the Southerners, did not want any basic 
change in Federal Government’s economic policy and were certainly 
opposed to new race relations. These attitudes still exist. President 
Kennedy did not produce a plan for the general direction of the new 
frontier, and so they had nothing concrete to oppose until specific legislative 
proposals were sent to Congress, but they inferred from the Civil Rights 
Bill and the proposal to cut taxes that liberalism was on the way. There 
could be ideological change. Therefore the Kennedy philosophy should 
be called socialistic and they should wring a concession from the President 
for every bill which they passed. It was certainly for this that the reduction 
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of taxes, which he proposed, was delayed while efforts were made to 
reduce Federal Government spending, as a condition. . 

In the mood for general opposition Congress passed the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 with restrictions on the President’s power to bargain for tariff 
reduction. His proposal to increase Social Security and the Civil Rights 
Bill which includes a requirement that Negroes be accommodated and 
served in all places of public business remained in impasse in Congress 
(at the time of writing). Expenditure for foreign aid was cut more than 
ever, by $800 million. And as a condition for ratification of the atomic 
test ban treaty with the Soviet Union, President Kennedy was required 
to give a written pledge that there would be no reduction in the defence 
strength of the country. This request could be made because it was 
politically expedient, or it was politically effective for some Senators to 
claim credit for being good watchdogs, but it was nevertheless an expression 
of Jack of faith in the sense of responsibility and the competence of the 
President and Commander-in-Chief. It could not but affect the prestige 
of the office. 


iil 


There can be no doubt that President Kennedy was disliked for seeming 
to be a Liberal, and enterprisers do not distinguish well between Liberalism 
and Socialism. To the extreme rightists such as members of the John 
Birch Society, Liberalism is anti-American, and all the right extremists 
are ‘for America’. If Liberalism be ‘un-American’ then so was the Trade 
Expansion Act, in the ‘logic’ of the Birchites. 

The proposal to provide medical care for the aged and thus to increase 
social security by increase in the tax for it was conceived of by the more 
conservative persons as an effort by the Federal Government to limit the 
profitable opportunities of private enterprise. If the bill were passed the 
business of life insurance companies could possibly be reduced. The 
American Medical Association was the most active and determined of the 
opposing groups, but there was more objection to the proposal than the 
usual opposition of the Medical Association to any government effort to 
reduce the costs of medical service. It could be called an approach to 
‘socialized medicine’, which is a very potent propaganda phrase in the 
United States. 

Full employment was one of President Kennedy’s ambitions, which he 
hoped to realize across the ‘new frontier’, but he was too prudent politically 
to strike out for it directly, so difficult had it become to produce an 
adequate programme for this objective without incurring the risk of 
accusation that he was actually trying to establish a socialist State. He 
was aware that enterprisers knew that full employment would not be 
achieved without a substantial increase in public investment, largely for 
production of cultural and other services. President Eisenhower had 
either supported the opposition to such a programme or reconciled himself 
to it when he said that the private enterprise system was not perfect. Some 
persons had to be without income sometimes. President Kennedy’s con- 
viction that there ought to be full employment had to be deduced. His 
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successful effort to provide $900 million for retraining to increase possibility 
of employment was evidence. This showed assumption of the responsibility 
for effectiveness of the Full Employment Act of 1946. And the President’s 
statement that working hours would be reduced with increase in automation 
was sufficient additional evidence. But enterprisers generally did not 
welcome the latter. The shorter working hours for the individual could 
increase labour cost: if output per worker remained the same and the 
working hours per week should be reduced to one-half, without change in 
wages, the labour cost of the output would be doubled. And if the output 
were doubled and the factory force reduced to one-half because of the 
efficiency of automation, unemployment would increase rapidly, unless the 
economy was expanding apace and new industries not yet automated could 
absorb the workers who were not needed any longer in the automated ones. 
It seemed that neither the President nor the enterprisers had duly studied 
the effects of automation on employment. As it was, President Kennedy’s 
statement served to expose the probability of self-defeat by great increase 
in automation in a matured economy. The essential problem was stated by 
David Ricardo very long ago: “The mute agent, the machine, displaces 
more men in its lifetime than those who are employed to produce it.’ 


IV 

Social maladjustment or the failure of the culture of a society to keep 
the groups in it in stable inter-relation may be due to disparity of incomes 
and consequent conflict of attitudes, or to irreconcilable basic traits in 
individual groups. These are either racial or ideological. In the United 
States, which is a multi-racial State, although some public persons have 
been seeking experience of such a State abroad, group conflicts have been 
due both to disparity of incomes and to a strong trait of self-assertion in 
most white persons. There was very stubborn opposition to full citizen- 
ship rights for Negroes and rights of entrée, service and accommodation, 
and also common residence, in the South. In less degree opposition existed 
in the vast Mid-West and the North. But the Negroes were resolute in 
their demands for equality. Street demonstrations and conflicts with white 
people broke out practically throughout the country. Then many white 
persons supported them, until there appeared to be a liberal movement 
for reality of democracy, with a Negro majority although Negroes are only 
10 per cent of the population. 

At first President Kennedy said that the differences should be settled 
locally, but eventually he took a calculated political risk by proposing 
unprecedented civil rights legislation, including the right of Negroes to 
service and accommodation in any place of public business. This, above 
all else, was deeply resented in the South. There were several demonstra- 
tions of determined opposition. A large meeting of the Klu Klux Klan, 
which is a terrorist group, at which several States were represented, was 
held on the outskirts of Atlanta, Georgia. The chairman, an Attorney 
at Law, denounced ‘niggerism’. Governor Wallace of Alabama declared, 
and repeated, that he would ensure defeat of President Kennedy at the 
presidential elections in 1964. The John Birchites, the extreme rightist 
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group of greatest potentiality, gained more recognition at the right of the 
Republican Party in California, and there was a surprising upsurge of 
conservatism, led by Senator Barry Goldwater, in several States but 
especially in the South. The Goldwater tide reached Washington, DC. 
There youthful supporters shouted near the White House that President 
Kennedy should ‘get out’. Mr. Adlai Stevenson, United States Ambassador 
to the United Nations, a known Liberal, made a speech in Dallas, Texas, 
and was spat upon. A woman struck him on the head with a stick. Dallas 
had become a centre for right-wing extremists. 

Politics was sinking to a low level of performance when President 
Kennedy arrived in Dallas, Texas, in the last week of November for 
preliminary informal campaigning for re-election in 1964. The John Birch 
Society had an establishment there. The National Indignation Convention 
was there. These groups and others, such as the Nazis and other hate 
groups are products of a culture which has not produced distinctive political 
parties, prepared for continuing national social responsibility, but has 
institutionalized, instead, group action for purposes of immediate material 
benefit. The culture has approved tacitly and otherwise the practice of 
pressure of the few on others to gain specific ends, and it has bred attitudes 
of conformity. Both are dangerous. Both menace social stability. Neither 
is appropriate for democracy. The normally critical person is a rare specie 
in the United States today, is unpopular, and is always liable to social 
sanction for independence of thought. 

A culture which has not been able to eliminate the use of the shotgun, 
the revolver and the knife as means of imposing the will of the group on 
other citizens cannot be free of political crime and wanton destruction of 
life by abnormal and frustrated persons. 

The main cause of many frustrations is not far to seek, in the United 
States. It has become especially difficult for culture, or religion, specifically, 
to restrain individuals who are acutely frustrated from degenerating to social 
outlawry. The end of most culture is conceived of as a status of vague 
prestige and privilege to which the individual attains automatically by 
successful gainful effort, and the most recognized forms of expression of 
culture require conspicuous spending. In the acquisition of popular 
culture impatience is common, because many persons have gained entrée 
to its pleasures quickly, and some without legitimate or obvious effort. 
Failures are self-motivated to tear down the social structure, to erect their 
own, such as Cosa Nostra, or to make themselves conspicuous heroes by 
individual daring. Religion has little strength of dissuasion, for the denomi- 
nations themselves have to be going concerns, for survival. There is wide- 
spread catering to congregations instead of giving spiritual leadership or 
inspiring people to be imaginative, or creative, or to cultivate receptivity 
to things which are created by the talent or art of inspired persons. 

The individual with a sense of purposelessness in the midst of prosperity 
sees little hope of basic social change such as would be possible if generous 
allocations of revenue were made for a great extension of cultural education, 
for Congress is a group of representatives .of groups who want, more than 
all else they want, the status quo. 
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The currency irresponsibly given to a definition of democracy as freedom 
to do as one pleases because ‘this is a free country’ has made it easy for 
less stable minds, which were never disciplined or cultivated at home, in 
the early years of growth, to make the transition from disappointment 
in failure, to indifference to need of dedication to anything, and finally to 
criminal attitudes and behaviour, often without specific motive, sometimes 
to share in enjoyment of prosperity. Current examples are many: an 
individual was glad ‘to fight this damned country’ as supporter of groups 
rioting against integration of students at the University of Mississippi. A 
white man ‘simply had to shoot a Negro’ in Atlanta. Another hated 
Negroes and so he shot an official of the NAACP in the back. One 
member of a family shoots the rest because of stress of frustration. This 
is not very infrequent now. A policeman shoots a boy fatally for throwing 
a stone at a car. Four Negro girls are murdered by means of a bomb, 
while at prayer in church. 

Such expressions of hatred had not abated when President Kennedy 
arrived in Dallas. Hatred gripped much of the South, but anti-Negro 
sentiment had been stirred in Chicago, in Philadelphia and New York too. 
It was hatred of white persons, mainly southerners, who feared loss of 
social status when they could no longer degrade Negroes for economic 
benefit which made the status possible. It was hatred of white persons 
who knew Negroes would compete with them, with less disadvantage, for 
income opportunities. The demand of Negroes for full citizenship rights 
and President Kennedy’s support of their constitutional rights were both 
called Socialism and even Communism in the South. And there was vague 
‘Patriotic hatred’ for failure to overthrow Castro. 

It was not surprising, then, that the Police Chief in Dallas received four 
telephone calls threatening the President. Apparently they were meant 
but were not fully heeded. As tragic as the murder itself was the fact that 
extremists who found emotional elation in hatred and murder had no regret. 
Several Southern newspapers received telephone calls, after the assassina- 
tion, expressing gratification: ‘So they shot the Negro-lover. Good for 
whoever did it.’ 

What effect the murder of President Kennedy will have on the social 
consequences of the relentless drives for status and prestige and on the 
stature of the United States in the world? This depends on policy which 
will follow, mainly civil rights policy, for the Constitution of the United 
States, which is the fundamental law, is involved. President Johnson has 
emphasized commitment to the late President’s philosophy for policy: ‘I 
am a great admirer of the President’s leadership.’ He called for quick 
passage of the two major legislative measures which President Kennedy 
had tried to persuade Congress to pass, the Tax Cut and Civil Rights Bills. 
But Southern members of Congress are still resolutely opposed (at the 
time of writing) to full citizenship rights for Negroes. So conflict will 
probably continue while President Johnson, who is reputed to be an expert 
compromiser, strives to placate both sides. 

University of Atlanta, Georgia. 
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THE TOTALITARIAN POTENTIAL OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 
RICHARD REINITZ 


ROM time to time new political and social developments give rise to 
new concepts in the social sciences. The emergence of Nazi Germany 
and Stalinist Russia in the nineteen-thirties has resulted in the 

development of a general concept of totalitarianism by a number of scholars, 
most notably Hannah Arendt. Totalitarianism can be regarded not only as 
a description of developments in Russia and Germany in the nineteen- 
thirties, but as a potentiality in any twentieth century society. 

In recent years the phenomenon of the emergence of a mass society of 
abundance in the United States has given rise to a number of new ways 
of looking at America. Although both the concept of totalitarianism as a 
potentiality and the idea of a mass consumer-oriented society are theoretical 
products of the same basic development, the emergence of modern industrial 
society, no serious attempt has been made to relate them to each other. 
Recent events in the political life of the United States make imperative 
some preliminary attempt to delineate the ways in which American society 
is potentially totalitarian. 

Totalitarianism arises out of the atomistic character of modern indus- 
trialism. It is the product of a breakdown in the sense of belonging to a 
community, and it provides a fantasy-substitute for community. In modern 
industrial society the connections among economic functions are tight and 
intense, but the connections among the people who perform those functions 
are fragile, temporary and artificial, This lack of an organic sense of 
belonging weakens contact with reality and creates a feeling of desperation. 
Totalitarianism provides a sense of connection among people through the 
manipulation of their inner life and a substitute for contact with reality 
through an illusory picture of the world. 

Former totalitarian states have been preceded by movements which have 
taken over the government and subverted it to their purposes. They have 
provided a simple, mythic explanation of reality and have projected a 
Utopia into the future toward which they moved. Highly rational means 
were used for achieving their extremely irrational ends. They aimed 
ultimately at complete domination, or perhaps more accurately, at the 
complete devouring of the whole world. But above all else they provided a 
substitute for the lack of community in the modern world through direct 
contact with the unconscious desires of their followers, and provided an 
explanation of reality which gave their followers a sense of participation 
in meaningful action. ‘The chief means used to establish contact with 
the mass unconscious was terror. Terror was used to break down the 
sense of individuality, to assure absolute participation in the movement, 
and to eliminate not only active opposition but neutrality or indifference. 
A totalitarian movement demands internal consent, not simply external 
conformity. The essential characteristics of totalitarianism are the demand 
for the surrender of the self to internal manipulation and the requirement 
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of the universal acceptance of a mythic view of reality. Terror has been 
the major means for the achievement of this end, but it is not necessarily 
the only possible means. One can conceive of a totalitarianism of the 
carrot as well as the stick. 

In America today there is no clearly totalitarian movement. The various 
splinter groups of the radical right have some of the most important 
characteristics of totalitarian movements; they lack others. While tending 
to be absolute in their claims upon their members, their goals are narrowly 
nationalistic rather than universal, and while rejecting contemporary reality, 
they do so in the name of a mythic past rather than a Utopian future. 
However, neither the right wing’s narrowly nationalistic views, nor the 
reactionary character of its vision obviates the fact that those totalitarian 
traits which it does possess are the key ones: the substitution of control for 
community and an absolute myth for reality. Even its apparent unwilling- 
ness to use terror is not decisive. Its lack of a mass following is decisive. 
No small movement can be truly totalitarian because the needed sense of 
participation in significant events can only be provided by vast numbers of 
people. The danger in the United States is not represented by these semi- 
totalitarian groups, although they may be symptomatic; it lies in the very 
essence of the nature of life in America today. 

It is certainly mistaken to refer to contemporary America as actually 
totalitarian. It is no more meaningful to qualify the accusation by calling 
it ‘a totalitarianism of the majority’, for the classic totalitarian state, Nazi 
Germany, would probably fit that title. But America does exhibit some of 
the key characteristics of totalitarianism deeply ingrained in its way of 
life, and might be regarded as a potentially totalitarian society. 

It has become a cliché to refer to the nineteenth century as defining man 
as a unit of production. Some social scientists have in recent years 
described American society as one in which man is defined as a unit of 
consumption. However, little attention has been given to the different 
implications of these definitions. ‘Treating man simply as a factor in a 
productive process is obviously dehumanizing and destructive, but this 
definition, because it rests upon the negative force of necessity, is one which 
it is possible to resist, at least psychologically. One can see the forces 
which make one work at a meaningless job as external to oneself. This 
definition of man is essentially authoritarian, since it requires simply that 
he perform certain tasks and does not demand control over his inner life. 
But the definition of man as a unit of consumption requires much more. 
In order to make a man function as a consumer internal consent is 
necessary. There is no external force to oppose, there is only the insidious 
voice of manipulated wants. Defining man as a consumer affects his whole 
existence in a way that a productive definition does not. He becomes 
alienated not only from his force but also from his will, his desire and 
his sense of himself as a human being. The means of making Americans 
accept themselves as units of consumption have become increasingly subtle 
over the years. 

The most pervasive of these means has been the domination of the ever- 
present mass media by advertising, which in its very essence is predicated 
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on the assumption that man is first, last and always a consumer of goods. 
The power and the destructiveness of mass advertising should require no 
elaboration. It is obvious that advertising aims to secure total internal 
consent by manipulating the desires of the people seen as consumers and 
can allow for no other definition of man. Its demands are absolute and 
internal, but in a sense passive and purposeless since there is no general 
social goal towards which advertisers move beyond consumption and 
acceptance. 

Numerous social scientists have dealt with the changing personality type 
of Americans under the impact of these pressures. (Riesman’s concept of 
other directedness is perhaps as useful as any.) For the most part these ideas 
have simply attempted to describe what has been happening and present 
a vague warning, but they have not cut very deeply into the implications 
of a people losing their sense of themselves. Similarly, there has been some 
work done on the destruction of community in America, a process which has 
been fairly continuous since the seventeenth century. The development of 
an atomistic society is probably a necessary prerequisite for defining man 
as a consumer, because a sense of community would give a man the 
ability to select another definition of himself. Community provides oppor- 
` tunity for meaningful action which is self-definition. The lack of community 
makes this more and more difficult. The unity of ten million people 
watching a TV commercial is a unity based upon commonality of manipu- 
lation, not as the unity of community is, upon common bonds radiating 
from as many centres as there are people in the community. 

A necessary concomitant of the acceptance of internal control is the loss 
of contact with reality. Americans have had a remarkable lack, for some 
time, of one of the major bases for contact with reality, an awareness of 
their own interests. The vast abundance, potential and actual, of America 
has permitted us to escape the pressures of necessity without providing 
any other contact with reality. All peoples deal with the real world through 
the medium of myths, but myths vary considerably in the degree to which 
they are relevant to actual problems. American myths have become almost 
totally divorced from twentieth century reality. We picture our world in 
terms of an idealized laisser-faire society in which hard work and merit 
will triumph, in which the state is viewed as a passive referee, and in which 
ugly facts as minority poverty and racial prejudice are denied. The 
rigidity of these ideas is the counterpart of adaptability in the consumption 
of goods. American capitalism has not been truly laisser-faire Gf it ever 
was) for many years, with huge corporations dominating most industry, 
vast unions and considerable government regulation. But Americans still 
cling to an amazing degree to the image of the small owner-run business or 
farm as the essence of America. All the mass media and both political 
parties cater to this unreality. 

The American myths are largely drawn from idealized views of our past. 
Periodically these myths have been put to the service of reform. From the 
age of Jackson through the Progressive movement American reforms were 
characterized by the comparison of existing corruptions with a Utopian 
past and the attempt to recreate that past. Frequently, even though these 
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reforms were based upon myths, the flexibility of an older American enabled 
them to bring about real improvements. The New Deal did have in it 
elements of a confrontation with modern reality, but it also contained many 
factors based on the mythic past, and it may well have been primarily the 
latter which were responsible for its public support. But the great depres- 
sion may be regarded as a kind of shock therapy in which Americans were 
forced to a partial abandonment of myth by the sudden loss of wealth 
and security. As so often happens with shock therapy when it is not 
supported by verbalization, the effect wore off with the return of prosperity 
and the patient sank deeper into his fantasies. 

One can grant that Americans have committed themselves to become 
subject to massive manipulation and to live in a fantasy world and still 
hold that the United States will definitely not move in the direction of 
totalitarian horror. This argument is based upon the assumptions that 
man is so flexible that he can accept a definition of himself which destroys 
his creative individuality without becoming internally warped, and that 
the state of political and social stasis which the country has been in for the 
last two decades can continue indefinitely. Neither assumption is really 
tenable. The history of this century does demonstrate that man is capable 
of anything, but it does not prove that the surrender of self to manipulation 
does not leave a deep scar. Some of the horrors of totalitarianism come 
from the need to provide an outlet for the destructive impulses created by 
the sense of loss which results from internal control. Our consumer 
manipulation also creates destructive drives which find peripheral outlets 
in anti-social behaviour. However, these tendencies are largely frustrated 
by a process of diffusion which depends upon political stability. The loss 
of such stability in a crisis would produce tremendous outbursts of hidden 
violence. There is much evidence that such a crisis may be coming. 

Since the Second World War the United States has been able to live 
with the problems of a manipulated but materially satisfied majority and 
a deprived minority without any expression of deep-rooted misery and 
without any movement toward either reform or reaction. Technics have 
been developed to deal with dissatisfaction by breaking it down into its 
component elements and diffusing opposition by partial satisfaction of 
relatively minor sources of unhappiness which have been made to appear 
as the major problems. The whole field of industrial relations has been 
based upon this kind of manipulation. If this state of political stagnation, 
supported by token reform, can continue indefinitely there is no reason 
to assume that we shall be confronted with the raw question of totalitari- 
anism. However, there is strong reason for believing that American political 
life is undergoing a rebirth which will end the period of stasis. 

The catalyst for the re-vitalization of American politics is primarily the 
civil rights movement. Within the last year this movement has spread widely 
and shows every sign of spreading further. Recently it has been moving 
increasingly into the northern cities and there is every reason to believe 
that it will continue to grow there. In the North, where there are vast 
masses of unemployed Negroes huddled in the ghettoes, where the churches 
have lost a great deal of their influence, and where the visible gains which 
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a civil rights protest can achieve are minute compared to the scope of the 
invisible problem, the dangers of large scale violence are much greater 
than they are in the South. 

Such violence would undoubtedly provoke a serious reaction against civil 
rights among northern whites, but even without violence the beginnings 
of such a reaction are already evident. There should be nothing surprising 
in this. The rôle of race in the white American’s sense of his status is not 
very different in the North than in the South, although in the latter area it 
may be more pronounced and closer to consciousness. The psychosexual 
basis for prejudice is also similar in both sections. These attitudes have 
been less evident in the North because there has been less occasion for 
contact and conflict on a personal level between the races. But as the move- 
ment develops in the North, contact and conflict will undoubtedly grow. 

The achievement of the aims of the civil rights movement requires far 
more than the elimination of obvious segregation. In order to create a 
society of equal opportunity the massive problems of technological unem- 
ployment, educational inadequacies and urban rot will have to be dealt 
with. In short, in order to achieve the goal which the Negro demonstrators 
represent, American society as a whole is going to have to accept the fact 
that modern industrial conditions require large-scale twentieth century 
solutions. Americans are also going to have to abandon the twin myths 
that all Americans are prosperous and that if they aren’t, it’s their own fault. 

But these myths, and the myth of the laisser-faire state, still dominate 
American thought and provide a fantasy substitute for confronting reality. 
Ironically, they also provide the emotional support which may be the main 
force which keeps the protototalitarian elements from accepting clearly 
totalitarian escapes from their dissatisfied lives. The civil rights movement, 
in itself by directly raising the racial question and in its implications of 
general reform, is making the American people confront reality in a way 
which they have perhaps never done before. It would seem clear that there 
are two and only two general possibilities. Either this confrontation will 
produce reform on a scale greater than the New Deal, or it will result in an 
intensified escape from reality and the suppression of the disturbing 
minority. 

The Kennedy Administration, after equivocating as long as possible, 
partially confronted the question which any administration would have to 
confront. Although it is still trying to moderate its position, it has decided 
‘to provide at least minimal federal aid to the civil rights movement. 
Probably any government whose roots of support Jay in the great northern 
urban centres would have had to have made this choice. The only alterna- 
tive in the long run is not federal neutrality but active Suppression of the 
demonstrations, because they will grow until they cannot be handled by 
local and state authority. If the Johnson Administration is to have any 
serious impact on the racial situation it will have eventually to lead the 
American people in a general programme of reform. Although there have 
been some indications of a theoretical recognition of this necessity, the 
administration has as yet failed to provide a concrete programme. 

The Administration’s support of civil rights has created a serious 
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problem for the opposition. The next year will be a time of decisions for 
the Republican Party and maybe for the future of the United States. Since 
the American people are generally passive unless manipulated, the growing 
race consciousness among northern whites will only develop to its logical 
extreme if it is given political leadership. This leadership had best not take 
the form of the frank racism of the South. It can be hidden behind the 
view that equality is fine in theory, but that the federal government should 
do nothing about it. This formula provides a means of expression for 
latent hostilities towards the Negro while shielding the northerner from the 
guilt he might feel at openly avowing his racist feelings. In addition, the 
wing of the Republican Party which represents this racial view is now most 
active in propagating a myth of the American past which, like totalitarian 
myths, provides an illusory explanation of reality while permitting a total 
escape from that reality. The idealized past, which has historically served 
reform in America, can now only function as the expression of an impossible 
reactionary position, a position that is in itself a myth which can lead only 
toward totalitarian escape. Unfortunately, the political position of the 
Republican Party is such that it would seem to have no short range future 
without this myth. The desperate attempt of the liberal wing of the party 
to perpetuate the compromises of the last twenty years can only lead to 
political defeat in the present situation. 

The election of a Goldwater or someone less identified with the extreme 
right, but sharing its views, could lead to a totalitarian state in America. 
The growing racial conflict, which will almost certainly continue to occupy 
an increasingly important part of the American political scene, coupled 
with the continuing chronic ills of the economy may shock the American 
people out of the lethargic state that they have been in. This will un- 
doubtedly provoke a confrontation with the twentieth century among some, 
but it is equally sure to activate the latent totalitarian impulses in many 
others. During the next year the time will not be long enough, nor the 
conflict sharp enough, for the majority of Americans to be moved one way 
or the other out of their drugged state. But sufficient numbers may run 
from reality to elect a Goldwater. Since federal neutrality in the civil 
rights conflict is impossible, an administration with Goldwater’s view of 
the world would probably choose to put down the demonstrations. The use 
of federal troops against demonstrators might destroy the control that the 
non-violent leaders of the movement have and violence by Negroes would 
provoke further repression. The use of federal troops against demonstrators, 
and the probable use of violence by the Negroes might very well unleash 
forces latent in the American people that could lead to a totalitarian state. 
The right wing administration would find itself having led the people into 
a movement which it never intended. The leadership of the mythized 
conservatives is necessary for the conditions of totalitarianism to have 
developed. Then as the movement, receiving its impetus from the centre, 
like Stalinism rather than Nazism, grew, it would generate its own true 
Jeadership. That it would be properly totalitarian and not simply authori- 
tarian is based upon the fact that in a mass society the need is for internal, 
not simply external control. The American people have been well prepared 
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OUR NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE AND OTHERS— 


CANADA—II 
IRIS CAPELL 


N a huge and variegated country consisting of provinces bound together 
in a Federation, the division of rights between the central. government 
and the provinces assumes a great importance. The provinces are 

naturally jealous and resentful of any possible encroachment on their 

_ Jurisdiction, and it is not feasible for the federal government to implement, 
or even to propose, legislation which might be thought to override provincial 
autonomy. 

When the respective fields of jurisdiction of the two levels of government 
were laid out, in the British North America Act of 1867, public health 
and welfare were not the important subjects that they are today. The 
control of marine hospitals was allotted to the federal government (which 
had to deal with the problem of quarantine), but all other hospitals, asylums, 
etc., were placed under provincial jurisdiction. Since that far-off day, 
legislation on social welfare has been initiated either by the federal or the 
provincial governments, and in 1927 an interesting new pattern was devised. 
The federal government passed the Old Age Pensions Act, under which 
the provinces administered their own programmes, and 50 per cent (later 
75 per cent) of the cost was met by the federal government. Thus, in the 
words of a Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations—‘without 
acquiring additional jurisdiction, the Dominion assumed heavy financial 
responsibilities for a costly function regarded by the Dominion and the 
provinces alike as a provincial responsibility.’ 

This Commission foresaw the need for a general health insurance scheme, 
and thought this could not be run by the provinces, since great inequalities 
in taxation as between richer and poorer provinces would result. They 
did stress the importance of flexibility, and their advice has been followed 
in the various health schemes devised between 1940 (the date of their 
report) and 1957. During these years, several of the Canadian provinces 
started and ran health services of their own, ranging from a maternity 
hospitalisation plan in Alberta to a comprehensive hospital insurance 
programme in part of Saskatchewan. In 1948 the central government 
made health grants available to the provinces for a large number of purposes 
such as hospital construction, professional training, general public health, 
mental health, the care of crippled children, etc. This set the pattern for 
the scheme now in force throughout Canada, the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Programme. 

By an Act passed in 1957 the Ministry of National Health and Welfare can 
enter into an agreement with any province which will undertake to make 
certain hospital services available to all its residents, to ensure the mainten- 
ance of adequate standards in these hospitals, and to keep proper records and 
accounts. In return the federal government will provide a proportion— 
about 50 per cent—of the running costs. 

Ontario was the first province to join the scheme, in 1958, and by 1960 
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all the provinces had signed agreements and were taking part in the pro- 
gramme. Each province is free to decide how to finance its share of the 
costs, and considerable variety is shewn. Some provinces pay for the 
scheme out of general revenue, others charge an insurance premium (about 
£8-£10 a year) to all their residents; some levy a special hospitals tax; 
Alberta, British Columbia and the North-West Territories charge in-patients 
a small fee (ranging from 7s. 6d. to 15s. a day) and pay the rest out of 
general revenue. 

This is by no means a cheap service; an in-patient bed costs about £70 
per week—twice as much as in England. From 1958 to 1960 Canadian 
costs rose very rapidly, mainly because it was found necessary to make 
large increases in salaries and wages of hospital staffs, in order to bring 
them more into line with the remuneration of similar staff in commerce 
and industry. Since then the rise in costs has not been so steep, although 
a gradual, continuous rise is expected, since Canada’s population increases 
by about 400,000 every year. 

The minimum service to be given is laid down in the agreements, and 
consists of (1) accommodation and meals at the public ward level; (2) 
necessary nursing service; (3) laboratory, radiological and other diagnostic 
procedures; (4) drugs and dressings as required; (5) the use of an operating 
theatre; (6) radiotherapy and physiotherapy facilities where these are 
available; and (7) services rendered by persons who receive remuneration 
from the hospital. In addition to this in-patient service, the provinces 
may decide to give various forms of treatment, according to what is avail- 
able in their hospitals, as an ‘insured service’ to out-patients and emergency 
cases. ‘ 

It is laid down in these federal-provincial agreements that the scheme 
must cover all residents of the province, and thus every Canadian is now 
assured of a bed in hospital whenever he needs one. 

A bed, yes; a nurse—food and medicine—the services of hospital tech- 
nicians; but NOT the services of the physician or surgeon on whose advice 
he has most probably entered hospital. The 50-page pamphlet on the 
scheme issued by the Department of National Health and Welfare has 
only one mention of doctors, in a sentence which reads: ‘the service of 
the physician providing clinical treatment of patients has not hitherto been 
deemed to be an insured service.’ The patient has to make his own 
arrangements for all forms of medical care. He is helped by a considerable 
number of insurance schemes, on the lines of our BUPA, some of which 
are run by commercial insurance companies, and others by doctors’ co- 
operatives. Their charges are high, by English standards, but so is the 
cost of sickness. An operation, a private room, a special nurse are all 
luxuries, and a serious illness can be a crippling charge, even to those who 
are well insured. 

Although the national insurance scheme covers only hospital care, there 
are of course many other public welfare services open to Canadian citizens. 
There are family allowances, old age pensions, allowances for the blind, the 
disabled, mothers and war veterans, and there are special programmes arid 


hospitals, under federal control, for indigent Indians and Eskimos.* Some 
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big cities are experimenting with an interesting idea known as Home Care. 
Under this scheme selected hospital in-patients are, with their own consent, 
taken home long before they would normally leave hospital. At their home 
a team of trained professionals takes over, and doctors, nurses, psycholo- 
gists, social workers and domestic assistants combine, with some help 
from voluntary organizations, to speed the patient’s recovery. Figures 
available after a year’s working of a small pilot scheme in Toronto show 
that the formidable difficulties of co-ordination can be overcome, and that, 
apart from the benefit of considerable financial savings to the hospital, 
patients are more quickly and more surely rehabilitated in their own familiar 
surroundings. 

It should be noted that the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Programme contains no element of nationalization. The hospitals which 
come into each provincial scheme are not taken over by the government, 
but remain in their former ownership; some are provincial, some municipal, 
others privately owned, often by a religious order. The staff they appoint, 
including medical students and registrars, and the equipment they buy are 
entirely their own affair and are subject only to agreement by their pro- 
vincial Rate Board, which has the duty of keeping hospital standards high 
and fairly even. 

It is sad that the federal scheme should have been so bitterly opposed 
by the Canadian medical profession, who most genuinely fear that it will 
upset the traditional doctor-patient relationship. An outsider can see but 
little ground for such alarm, since all that the government does is to meet 
the cost of a patient’s hospitalization—a cost which would otherwise be 
met by the patient, himself or by an insurance company. The medical 
profession runs its own training schemes (slightly different in each province). 
and the doctor’s subsequent career is much as it would have been in Britain 
before 1948. After training, a doctor sets up in private practice, and gets— 
or hopes to get—an honorary appointment as consultant to one or more 
hospitals. As a member of their ‘Active Courtesy Staff’ he will have the 
use of hospital beds, and will admit and look after the patients of GPs. 
who consult him. He will decide how long a patient stays in hospital, 
since the federal/provincial agreements make it quite clear that a patient 
is entitled to a hospital bed ‘for as long as may be medically necessary’. 

Doctors, however, still feel that the present situation is a dangerous one 
for their profession. Since the government, however remotely, does now 
control expenditure on hospitals, they believe that this could eventually 
lead to governmental dictation on methods of treatment and the use of 
expensive drugs. There is no sign of this happening at present, and the 
Department of National Health and Welfare is certain that the federal 
government has no such intention. It is true, though, that governments 
have been known to change their minds and their policies. What is 
abundantly clear is that it would be impracticable for any government to. 
take a further step towards a national health service on the British pattern 
until the objections of the medical profession had been met and—if possible- 
—overcome. 
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PERU IN GEOPOLITICS—il 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
Concluded from our December Number 


HISTORICAL ROOTS 

How this came about is a fascinating historical story. 

Peru’s Indian is truly one of contemporary history’s ‘forgotten men’. 

In the first flush of revolutionary enthusiasm General José de San Martin 
(1778-1850), the leader in the fight for independence of Argentina, Chile 
and Peru, who shared with Bolivar the glory of liberating Peru from 
Spanish rule, proclaimed in 1821: ‘Henceforth the aborigines shall not be 
called Indians; they are children and citizens of Peru, and they shall be 
known as Peruvians.’ + 

But the subsequent uproarious history of Peru certainly has degraded the 
Indian. While the Spanish Crown at least granted him some protection, 
the Republic offered even less, and the concentration of land (latifundia) 
was promoted, and gamonalismo became strongly established. The latter 
has been defined as: ‘the condition of inequality of the Indian with respect 
to the other social classes . . . it is colonialism and clericalism projected 
through a century of independent life; it signifies spoliation . . . the con- 
nivance of . . . authorities, clergy and landholders in exploiting the Indians 
without conscience and without scruple.’t 

These trends must, in turn, be viewed from the standpoint of the 
evolution of Peru. 

Francisco Pizarro and a handful of gold-hungry followers landed on 
Peru’s coast in the early 1530s, and found an already ancient Indian 
civilization, the great Inca Empire, born four centuries before in the Andean 
heights of this mountain- tumbled country. 

The Inca Empire was beginning to crumble at the very time of the 
Spaniard’s invasion. The conquerors made the region, that was to become 
the Republic of Peru, a centre of Spanish colonial power and took millions 
of dollars’ worth of gold and silver from its mines. When seventeenth 
century Spaniards used the household expression vale un Peru-——‘worth 
a Peru’—they thought only of the gold and silver that poured from this 
colony. 

Charles V gave the right of conquest to Francisco Pizarro, ex-swincherd, 
who had been with Balboa at Panama. He was short of funds and had 
fewer than 200 men when he reached the Inca stronghold of Cajamarca in 
1532 to find the Inca Empire in a state of civil war. The Inca Atahualpa, 
captured through a ruse, offered to ransom himself with one room filled 
+t Rycroft, W. Stanley, Ed., Indians of the High Andes, Committee on Co-operation 
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with gold and two others with silver. Trains of llamas and bearers came 
from all parts of the Empire of the Sun, laden with beautifully wrought 
ornaments, and the ransom was paid; but the uneasy conqueror had 
Atahualpa put to death anyway. Reinforcements arrived—the invaders 
never numbered more than 400 men—and, taking advantage of the civil 
war, Pizarro overthrew one of the greatest, centralized empires of all times. 
The capital fell in 1534. The conquest was bloody, and violence bred 
violence. Rivalry over the unexpected richness of the colony developed 
between Pizarro and his partner in conquest, Diego de Almagro. Pizarro 
himself was to die by the sword in Lima, the ‘City of the Kings’, which 
he had founded in 1535; Almagro was killed; so were his son and several 
of Pizarro’s brothers who took part in the conquest. 

The new city of Lima, more accessible from the sea than highland Cuzco, 
became the capital of the vast Viceroyalty of Peru, rival of the already rich 
colony of Mexico. For years all trade with Spain, which meant all legal 
trade from as far away as Buenos Aires, had to come through Lima. The 
Spaniards took Indian women as wives, but, for the most part, the subject 
peoples of the fallen empire were driven to working the mines, their 
elaborate system of communal agriculture disrupted. 

Descendants of the Incas tried to win back Peru. The youthful Tupac 
Amart I was beheaded in 1571; but two centuries later, a namesake, Tupac 
Amart II, to whom the Spaniards had granted the title of Marquis of 
Oropesa, almost succeeded. For two years his force of 60,000 fought 
against the Viceroy; but in 1781 he was defeated, tortured and executed, 
and thousands of his follows were put to death. Rebellion still continued 
in Alto-Peru (Bolivia). In both countries Indians and mestizos joined 
with colonists of European descent in the final successful liberation 
movement. 

Freedom came primarily through outside forces. General José de San 
Martin, whose armies had already freed Argentina and Chile, declared 
Peru’s independence at Lima in 1821. Meanwhile Simón Bolivar, to the 
north, had liberated what are now Venezuela, Panama, Colombia and 
Ecuador; the two men met in Ecuador in 1822, and San Martin turned over 
his command and the new state of Bolivar. Final independence, however, 
came to Peru only after the decisive highland battle of Ayacucho between 
the Venezuelan General Antonio José de Sucre and the Spaniards; it was 
accepted grudgingly by many Peruvians who had. fared well under colonial 
rule. 

Peru’s independent history has been chaotic. Peru proclaimed fifteen 
constitutions. Bolivar, first Protector, also had Gran Colombia and Bolivia 
under his rule, and during his absence local administrators seized power. 
Presidents rose and fell (there were eight in one year in 1834). Numerous 
border wars have cost Peru both men and territory. During the War of 
the Pacific, Chile fought Peru and Bolivia over the nitrate fields and guano 
beds along the coast; the final settlement between Peru and Chile came 
as late as 1929, when Tacna was granted to Peru and Arica to Chile. 
Peru also contested territorial claims of Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia and 
Ecuador in the Amazon region. The war with Spain (1863-72), whose 
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navy shelled the port of Callao, ended, however, in victory, with Chile, 
Bolivia and Ecuador helping to defeat the former mother country. 

The contemporary stratification of Peru’s social structure was helped, 
after 1840, with a curious ecological phenomenon. Guano, the excrement 
dropped by millions of birds on Peru’s offshore islands, proved, as we have 
seen, to be an excellent fertilizer and helped to make fortunes from this 
industry; fortunes were also made from the extraction of nitrate in the 
southern desert region. Prosperity came, large loans were floated in 
Europe, railroads were built, but the easy money culminated in scandals 
and corruption. Chile easily defeated both Peru and Bolivia in the War of 
the Pacific (1879-83) and Peru lost the nitrate province of Tarapacá and 
Arica. 

The defeat was most humiliating. Chilean troops occupied Lima, used 
the buildings of sixteenth century San Marcos University as stables and 
barracks, and took home with them, as loot, books from the National 
Library and monkeys from the zoo. 

Subsequent Peruvian history has been deeply influenced by a group of 
intellectuals and writers who have been trying to reform Peru’s institutions. 
They developed four themes which are still in the forefront of Peru’s 
contemporary problems: (1) the interest in Indians and an exaltation of 
their ancient culture; (2) attacks on the wealthy, aristocratic class running 
the country from Lima; (3) attacks on latifundia and gamonalismo; (4) 
Opposition to the Catholic Church for its great wealth amid a poor people, 
its indifference to the plight of the Indians, and its intimate co-operation 
with the ruling clique. 

Outstanding spokesman of this ‘literature of disillusionment’ was Manuel 
Gonzáles Prada (1846-1918), a bitter anti-clerical, who invented such 
slogans as: ‘Old Men to the Tomb, Young Men to Work!’ ‘Women, the 
Churches’ Slaves! ’ and the like. 

Prada was appointed Director of the National Library in 1912 and there 
lived out his years while another of Peru’s tyrants, Augusto B. Leguia, 
was founding his dictatorship. The latter served as President from 1908 
until 1912, and was dictator from 1919 until 1930. In some respects his 
rule brought remarkable changes: ports were improved; highways and 
railroads constructed; irrigation developed; foreign mining companies 
encouraged; sanitary facilities were installed in thirty towns. The dictator 
also had a marble palace built for himself, but secured a loan of $90 million 
from the US when ‘Foreign Aid’ was unknown, organized schools, secured 
an educational mission from the US, and appointed, for a time, an American 
as Rector of the University of Cuzco. But, at the same time, he ignored his 
own Constitution (1920), closed the University of San Marcos, imprisoned 
his critics and fanned the sparks of Liberalism. 

Interestingly enough, he also espoused the cause of the neglected Indians, 
announcing that their serfdom was over, proclaiming them full citizens. 
Yet, in practice, the Indian suffered continued exploitation. 

THE RISE OF APRISMO 

The ideas of Prada and the dissatisfaction with Leguta’s dictatorship 

resulted in the rise of the APRISTA Party, one of the most interesting 
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indigenous political movements in Latin America*. 

After World War I several new political movements sprang up in 
America in an attempt to evolve political formulae of organization a 
to conditions in that region. The oldest of these movements is the Pe 
APRA (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana), organized in th 
1920s by a brilliant group of men. In spite of continued persecutii 
APRA became Peru’s chief party and continued to plague the arist 
ruling class desperately clinging to its power with the aid of a vaing] 
self-seeking military caste. 

There have been several myths assiduously propagated t 
APRIST A’S enemies. Thus, despite Marxist roots, the spokesmen d+ 
from Marxism and were not Communists. The APRISTA advoc 
democracy was a facet of the programme: free elections, freed 
organization and freedom of speech. During World War II, the APr 
leaders, including Haya de la Torre and Manuel Seoane, appeak 
Latin American support of the democracies in the fight against 
Haya, in particular, was insistent upon this, pointing out that th 
appeal was a racial one which sought to place the ethnica _ heterog 
Latin Americans in the position of slaves. The APRA’s support 
AFL-backed Inter-American Conference of Workers (CIT) in 1948 
indication of its position in the present-day world conflict between 
munism and democracy. 

The movement is one of a number of Latin American political 
which have sought to work out what is essentially a democratic s 
programme to fit local conditions. Since the great majority of Peruvi. 
held in semi-feudal subjection to a few great landowners, a funda 
part of the APRISTA programme has been integration of the 
masses into the life of the nation and redistribution of the land. API 
is convinced that Peru’s great economic problem is the creation : 
sources of wealth. Its programme permits the importation of 
capital without foreign domination. The APRISTAS have als 
staunch advocates of Latin-American unity, holding that the nations 
referred to as Latin America are in fact ‘Indo-America’ and the inP 
of a common background, regarding Latin American unity as a 
political and economic weapon as well as a natural phenomenon; tł 
that, united, the Latin Americans would be able to deal on more 
equal terms with the US and other foreign nations. 

Some of the most intelligent and dedicated Peruvians believe th: 
Aprismo can save Peru’. But, so far, dAPRISMO has been un: 
achieve political power. It won the elections of 1936, but the ‘mc 
dictator, General Oscar Benavides, prevented it from holding off 
1945 it helped to elect the middle-of-the-road President, Jos 
Bustamante, who appointed its leaders to preside over the Sen: 
Chamber of Deputies and the University of San Marcos; but their h 
putting into effect some of their ideas were defeated by the enti 
clique and the military. Bustamante eventually had to dismiss the 
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in turn displaced by a new dictator, General Manuel Odria, in 1948, 
had himself elected in 1950, and persecuted APRISTAS and restored 
«ol to the old Lima governing class. 


INROADS BY COMMUNISM 


s elsewhere throughout Latin America, Peru’s Communists are real 
munists; they are not ‘agrarian reformers’ or ‘another kind of radical’, 
sart of the world-wide Communist movement, operating here in an area 
h is going through those political, social and economic changes accom- 
‘ing the Industrial Revolution in an ‘underdeveloped’ area.* In Peru 
found followers among the truck and taxi drivers and the students, 
are especially strong in Puno, Arequipa and Cuzco. They demon- 
ed their strength by the assault of Communist-directed mobs on Vice- 
ident Nixon in Peru in May, 1958. 


THE CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL SITUATION 


June, 1956, a Conservative, Mañuel Prado, won, in the first free 
“on in eight years, over the youthful Fernando Belaúnde Terry, a 
2ar-old arc tect educated at the University of Texas. Belatnde’s 
orm favoured economic planning, social welfare and a programme of 
reform; this would have brought into effective participation the 40 per 
of the population which did not vote—the Sierra Indians; but he 
ved only 35 per cent of the votes. Forces favouring Prado featured 
he came from a ruling family, that he was son of a former President, 
had served in office from 1939 until 1945, co-operating with the US 
ist the Axis powers. His Government was conservative and the most 
sssive anti-Castro régime in Latin America; he visited the US in 1961, 
qd for concerted action against Cuba and requested an immediate 
ing of the Organization of American States to consider the Cuban 
tem. 
litical manceuvring for the 1962 election began in 1961, the year 
sssing intense preoccupation with social reforms, the Cuban problem 
i continuous crisis with neighbouring Ecuador over border adjustment; 
he Government’s economic measures seemed to be assuring relative 
erity and foreign capital continued to be attracted to the country. 

it the politics was complex. Although the APRA had a huge voting 
it was plagued with a struggle for leadership in consequence of the 
of its leader, Victor Haya de la Torre, and because a segment called 
1PRA ‘rebels’, admired’ Castro. Former dictator Odría returned and 
red himself a candidate, with the support of the army and big business. 
ando Belaúnde, who had lost the Presidency in 1956 by a narrow 
in, was again nominated and appealed to the poor, the leftists and the 
astro vote, making it clear that, if not elected, he might resort to 
ution. i 
t on July 18, 1962, at 3-20 a.m., Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, 73, 
itutional President of Peru, was thrown out of office, ten days short 
smpleting his six-year term. The country’s new rulers were a brass- 
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bound junta ot ‘four Presidents’, headed by a cavalry General, Manuel 
Pérez Godoy, 59, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and including 
General Nicolás Lindley López, 53, Commander of Peru’s Army; Vice- 
Admiral Juan Francisco Torrés Matos, 56, boss of the Navy; and General 
Pedro Vargas Prada, 49, Chief of the Air Force. 

The target of the military was not Prado, but the government that would 
succeed him: the military proclaimed that they would not allow the coming 
to power of Haya de la Torre, chief of the leftist-turned-moderate APRA 
party, engaged in a bitter, sometimes bloody dispute with the army for 
more than 35 years. The fury had begun when Haya led the balloting 
by some 14,000 votes in the June 10 elections, but fell short of winning 
the constitutionally required 33.33 per cent of the total vote. But when 
he and other politicians achieved a compromise in which the feared Haya 
would have only a minority voice in the Government, the military moved. 

The reaction abroad was that of disgust and dismay-—something with 
which the military junta had obviously not reckoned; especially influential 
were Washington’s reactions, which led to the suspension of diplomatic 
relations, the stopping of $81 million in Alliance aid, the cutting-off of 
military aid of some $5 million a year, and the threat to take away Peru’s 
premium-priced US sugar quotas (amounting to $19 million a year). But 
Washington relented on August 17, 1962, when it resumed diplomatic 
relations with Peru, restored the economic aid under the Alliance for 
Progress programme, but withheld military aid for the time being, ending 
a month-long attempt to show its disapproval. The State Department 
reported it recognized the junta as ‘the Provisional Government of Peru’, 
pending elections that the junta had promised to hold on June 9, 1963. 

On January 5, 1963, President Ricardo Perez Godoy’s military junta 
announced it had smashed a vast Communist plot against Peru, master- 
minded and financed by Moscow, Prague and Havana, and arrested more 
than 300 persons suspected of taking part in plots said to call for assassi- 
nation of the chiefs of the armed forces and key industrial leaders. Civil 
guarantees were suspended. There certainly had been evidence of leftist 
violence. Led by a one-time agronomy student and longtime Communist 
named Hugo Blanco, peasants in the Convención valley, near Cuzco, took 
up arms nine months ago; Communist-organized trade unions and students 
had staged riots; agitators had worked to run peaceful strikes into bloody 
free-for-all; striking miners had burned and sacked a lead and zinc complex, 
the US-owned Cerro de Pasco Corp. causing $4 millions of damage. 

There were also troubles among the junta itself, and General Nicolas 
Lindley Lépez was acknowledged as Senior Co-President of the Peruvian 
governing military junta on March 4, 1963, after General Ricardo Pérez 
Godoy had been deposed on March 3. 

Nevertheless, on June 10, 1963, Fernando Belaúnde Terry won the 
Presidential election. This well-to-do architect, a moderate nationalist and 
social reform candidate, defeated Victor Rati] Haya de la Torre, the long- 
time firebrand of Peruvian politics, leaving in doubt the future of Torre’s 
party machinery, resting in the once socialist, now moderate APRA. The 
military junta remained silent on the balloting. Of the three candidates, 


from the Christian Democrats, from the far-leftists and trom reruvians 
in the middle who evaluated him as a sensible compromise between Haya 
de la Torre, a weary ex-revolutionary, and Manual Odria, a tired ex- 
dictator. 


THE UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


Even if Peru’s new President shows unusual statesmanship, he is not 
going to have an easy time making his ‘middle-class’ revolution. APRA, 
bitter in defeat, will not willingly let Acción Popular steal its revolutionary 
thunder; the Odristas, short of their power, will welcome infusions of 
strength from any quarter, whether from the far left or from the land- 
owning aristocracy, now without organized political power. The military 
will expect him to maintain its present large share of the budget. The 
Communists, who had supported him, will also exert pressure. 

While planning for Alliance for Progress aid to Peru ranging from one 
of the world’s most ambitious highway projects to the forming of equip- 
ment pools for Indian communities in the Andes, Belaúnde asked the 
United States, on October 5, for prompt help in carrying out a controversial 
agrarian-reform programme, submitting a $43 million loan request. 
Repeated invasions of rural estates by Indian peasants forced him to 
expropriate lands less than two weeks after taking office; peasant intrusions 
into properties in the Sierra regions of Junin and Lima Departments have- 
stirred up landowners’ associations throughout Peru. In the face of this 
troublesome situation, on August 12, 1963, the President ordered the 
expropriation of thirteen estates, totalling nearly 50,000 acres of primarily 
grazing land, in favour of Indian peasant communities. ‘Three estates 
earmarked for expropriation belong to the US-owned Cerro de Pasco 
Mining Corporation. 

The land conflicts stem in most cases from property disputes between 
recognized Indian communities, of which there are more than 2,000 in 
Peru, and neighbouring estates. Many of these disputes go back decades, 
but with advent of the Belaúnde Administration, the communities had 
moved rapidly to occupy lands they claim are theirs. 

Recognition of the indigenous communities and their communal grazing 
lands dates from the early 1930s. The disputes over land claims are subject 
to decisions in the courts and in the Department of Indigenous Affairs of 
the Labour Ministry. Belaúnde announced he would submit to the new 
Congress, controlled by opposition parties, an agrarian reform Jaw including 
methods of payments for expropriated lands. Constitutional provisions 
leave a margin for debate on the manner in which payments must be 
made for.expropriation; Belatinde’s political programme called for payment 
in bonds, but the enabling legislation has not been presented as yet. 

The disturbances in Peru are a warning that the present depressed con- 
dition of the Indians cannot endure. 

There is a saying in Peru that the people live off the land while the 
Government lives off the mines. Taxes on minerals still form an important 
source of state revenue; but 85 per cent of Peru’s workers are in agriculture. 
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High in the Andes are many communities where land is still 
common; for many years it was held without legal title, although 
code of 1936 once more recognized the rights to common land. F 
many peasants are employed by large landowners, finding little 
work the tiny plots allotted to them for family use. There are als 
of large landholders, including owners of mechanized hacienda: 
rich coastal strip, who believe that the old system of obligatory 
work by Indians in return for the use of subsistence plat of land, 
haciendas leased simply to obtain the free labour of In ans atte 
them, might be economically inefficient and socially indefensible, | 
this change to come gradually. 

The great question, to be answered in the near future, is whe 
oligarchy of Lima, the military, and the Church will allow the new F 
to go far in his attempts to introduce basic social reforms. At 
problems are also inseparable from such other great problems as 
alism, the political power of the Church and an inadequate edu 
system. 
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CATALAN NATIONALISM TODAY 
RICHARD COMYNS CARR 


GE Catalan problem does not now figure in the international press as 
it did in the twenties and thirties, the years of agitation and revolt 
that ended with the Catalans temporarily realizing their dreams. 

y probably few people under forty have heard of it or, at least, have 

dea in what it consists. Catalan nationalism, however, has never 
extinguist `. It is fully alive and active, but, under the effective 
ision Of tuc Franco régime, it seldom finds outlets that strike the 

n news pages. 
those who remember reading about it before the war it is probably 

t with the phrase ‘Catalan Separatism’. The demand for separation, 
ver, in the sense of breaking away from Spain and establishing a 
ite state was never Officially advanced by the responsible leaders 
; Nationalist movement, although, owing to the strength of the feeling 

idependence, there was much talk of it. When, on the fall of the 

«chy in 1931, the Catalan leaders Companys and Maciá declared 
tonomous republic, it was a republic within what they hoped would 

federal Spain, comprising other regional republics, such as a Basque 

A compromise was finally reached with the Madrid Government of 
‘panish Republic by which Catalonia was granted a Statute of 

<omy. 

> Generalitat de Catalunya, or Catalan Parliament, assumed control 

ablic services of a regional nature without encroaching on state 
ons: it controlled the police and the law courts, education, health 

es and public works. It was responsible for the local roads, while 
ational railways remained in the hands of the Madrid Government. 
settlement satisfied the Catalan political leaders and the majority of 
atalan people, and it is a return to conditions similar to those that 
dled under the Statute that is the aim of Catalan nationalism today. 

3 Catalan nationalist movement has strong roots in history and 
mics. During the Middle Ages Catalonia was an independent Kingdom 
great commercial and naval power in the Mediterranean, ruling first 
a large part of the South of France and later, when these territories 
‘een lost, over Corsica, Sardinia, Naples, Sicily and parts of Greece, 
influence in Egypt and the Levant. After the union of Catalonia 

Aragon with Castile under the joint reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
yuntry fell more and more under the domination of Castile; but this 
iet by stubborn resistance, culminating in the two wars waged by the 
ins against the Castilian Kings in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 

cies. After the exhaustion of the second of these wars and the 

agh measures taken by the Madrid Government to subjugate their 
cy, the spirit of the Catalans was temporarily broken. During the 

f the eighteenth century Catalonia as a civic and cultural entity sank 
hing. Use of the Catalan language practically disappeared among the 
ted classes. Trade stagnated; the once-thriving port of Barcelona 
eglected. 


Auta Lepubucs fau declared their independence, a trade rë 
as Catalan exporters seized the opportunities offered in the ma 
no longer subject to Spanish imperial restrictions. This was f 
the establishment and rapid growth in Catalonia of the texti 
principally cotton. Catalonia soon become the main industria} 
mercial region of Spain. One result of this was a growing 
among the Catalan business class at Madrid bureaucratic mac 
taxation, which, combined with a sense of their power, was bor 
to political action. ‘Catalanism’ started in the 1830s with a li 
cultural revival, the Renaixenca; its political manifestations f 
the early years of the present century with a tax strike by Catal: 
and the founding by Cambó, a rich industrialist, of the Lliga R 
Another result was that Catalonia became a centre of labou 
Partly owing to the rapid rise of capitalism there, partly ow 
individualist and ‘agin the government’ mentality of the Catal 
and’ partly owing to the influx of poor labour from the south 
violence, Catalonia was, from the late nineteenth century onward. 
hold of Anarcho-Syndicalism. The regionalist and labour move» 
separate—Anarcho-Syndicalism, as an international proletari: 
tionary movement,’ opposed Catalan nationalism—but the tw 
made Catalonia a perpetual source of disturbance and a prove. 
in the flesh of the central power. 

On the surface all this has changed since Franco’s victory i» 
War. Under an iron dictatorship the revolts and often bloody 
the days of the Monarchy are a thing of the past. What fo 
action would take if freed of the control of the Falange syndi 
Franco police cannot be foreseen—the standard of living and 
of the workers, low though it is, has undoubtedly risen, and ' 
may have changed, though not their temper. The causes that 
the Catalan independence movement, however, and the long tr 
resistance to the Madrid Government, have not disappeared; 
rather been accentuated. Centralization is more conspicuous 
Catalonia is ruled by Civil Governors appointed from Madrid; t 
of Barcelona and other towns are similarly appointed and in tu: 
the councillors who hold the important posts in municipal admi 
The editors of the Barcelona and other local newspapers are 
from Madrid. The Madrid ministries—of Trade, Finance, Pub 
- Education, Information (including, of course, the press and censor 
their ‘delegations’ in Barcelona, through which all dealings 
Government have to be transacted and refer to the capital on sm» 
as large matters, generally with considerable delay. Also the ger 
of the Madrid administration and of the local officials, predomin 
Catalan, is opposed to Catalan development. This cannot t 
blamed on the Franco régime—it is an old tradition of the Spanis 
ment service and supported by a fairly widespread dislike o 
pretensions among other Spaniards: the Republican Statute w., 
through in the face of strong resistance. Anti-Catalanism was, 


_by the fact that Catalonia was the last OUifust OL Wi wepusuus 
‘reatment of the Catalans has greatly improved since the post- 
‘ years; concessions have been made, as in other parts of Spain, 
ion has relaxed; and of late Franco has gone out of his way to 
ciliatory public gestures to Catalan feeling. But in essentials the 
1 has altered little. 
il consciousness among the Catalans and their sense of being 
‘rom the rest of Spain are stronger today than ever. Socially, 
is not, like the south and west and centre of Spain, a region of 
fed estates with a mass of landless labourers, nor is it, like the 
‘ea, characterized by large-scale industry. The Catalans are 
intly small businessmen, artisans and independent or tenant 
Wealth is more evenly distributed; the general standard of living 
and there is a spirit of sturdy independence and a democratic 
Restlessness, enterprise and with them an instinctive liberalism, 
‘hich are typical Spanish traits, are the outstanding features of the 
Historically they have always had close links with the South of 
ad been more open to European currents, and there is the 
of language. Catalan is not a dialect of Spanish, or Castilian, 
erent language with a separate descent from Latin—different not 
ords but in its whole style and mode of expression. It produced 
erature in the Middle Ages (Ramon Lull being perhaps the best 
ut far from isolated, author) and has provided remarkable works 
s, particularly poetry, since its revival in the last century. Although 
mporarily neglected by the upper classes during the period of 
cline, it has always ‘been spoken by the people. Today you hear 
mess Offices, cafés and shops in Barcelona and it is almost the 
language of the country districts, where, although Spanish is 
the schools, many people have difficulty in mastering it. 
in Catalonia, one is made continually aware in everyday life of 
‘th of ‘Catalanism’. People of all classes in casual conversation 
«k with pride of their towns and traditions and insist on the 
of their way of life from that of other Spaniards. It is so strong 
grants from other areas, who now form a considerable proportion 
spulation of Catalonia, are quickly absorbed and adopt Catalan 
| language. Most Catalans will express, or hint at, a dislike of 
we and the representatives of authority, but, under present con- 
he people in general avoid politics. Political ‘Catalanism’ is 
y confined to the educated middle-class—intellectuals, business- 
» in Catalonia are often intellectuals) and students. 
political Catalanistas, though limited in number, are very active. 
continually seeking means of bringing pressure on the Government 
ing that the forces of opposition are still alive. Demonstrations— 
harmless, but often ending in police beatings and imprisonment— 
tinued year after year. But these people are not the sort to wish 
ze general disorder and let loose a proletarian terror such as they 
in the old days. They also realize the hopelessness of opposing 
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field where their action cannot possibly be called subversive—on G 
cultural demands. 

Recently they have undertaken a novel and ambitious campaign, lav 
last May but still going on and gathering strength. The Fuero « 
Espafioles, or Charter of the Spanish People, inscribed in the F 
constitution, gives every citizen the right to petition the head of 
individually (group petitions are not included). The organisers < 
campaign, which is a costly one and supported by substantial funds 
rich Catalans, prepared a text for signature, and young activists ¢ 
movement have been going round from house to house collecting sign 
and posting the petitions to General Mufioz Grandes, now Franco’s ¢ 
as head of state. In the first six months over two thousand signature: 
collected, including those of some seventy prominent Catalans in estab 
positions—bankers and industrialists, lawyers, doctors, university prof 
and writers, as well as high-up Catholic clergy, among them the A 
of Montserrat and Poblet. ‘General Mufioz Grandes has agreed to 
representatives of the movement and hear their case. 

The petitions ask for freedom to use the Catalan language in tem 
in public deliberations and in the press, films, sound radio and TV 
position at the moment is that all instruction in schools and unive 
is given in Spanish (Castilian) and that Catalan is not allowed to be! 
generally, although there is a chair of Catalan language at Bar: 
University; that, although occasionally a public speech is made in C 
as part of a ceremony designed as a gesture to the local people, a 
wishing to address an audience in Catalan has to obtain previous perm 
and submit a synopsis (heavy fines were recently imposed when a 
addressed a private society without complying with these regulations 
Catalan is hardly ever permitted in films or on TV; that, although pP 
Catalan are broadcast, the language is not allowed for talks or cor 
taries; and, above all, that no daily papers or periodicals can be put 
in Catalan, with the exception of a monthly review published by the » 
of Montserrat and two children’s ‘comics’ also published by the Cz 
Church, and even these are said to have been recently threatene 
would be quite untrue to say that the public use of Catalan is b: 
Things have greatly improved since the 1940s, after the Civil War, 
all government officials were ordered to deal with the public exclusis 
Castilian and people were even reprimanded in the streets for t 
Catalan. Anyone visiting the bookshops and bookstalls of Barcelor 
see books in Catalan for sale—over books the censorship has b 
increasingly lenient during the past 15 years and translations of f 
works, at one time impossible, are now passed. It is all, however, depe 
on the arbitrary decision of the censors and on government policy 
moment; the Catalans have no rights in the matter. 

It is one of the great mistakes of the régime that it has not agreed } 
to the two main demands of the petitions—teaching in Catalan ; 
Catalan press. Both could be strictly controlled with the use of C 
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TENNIAL— 
SIR DONALD MACLEAN (1864 - 1932) 


G. P. GOOCH, OM 


IBERALS of my generation remember with gratitude and affection the 
career and character of Donald Maclean. It may be well to inform 
the younger generation of Liberals of one of the most eminent of the 

dard-bearers of the faith. My qualification for this task derives from 

sappy association with him when we, were Members for Bath from 
to 1910. ; 

vividly recall our first meeting in the spring of 1903. I had informed 

iberal Central Office of my desire to stand at the next election and 

told that there was no candidate at present for one of the two seats 
ath. Maclean kindly invited me to lunch and we immediately found 
we could work together in harmony. He was already an experienced 
cian, having unsuccessfully fought three elections, the latest of them 
ath in 1900. By profession he was a solicitor with a special interest 
hildren.* We were both opposed to the Imperialism which had 
nated British politics at the turn of the century and cherished the 
stonian tradition of Liberalism and self-determination throughout the 
ire. The situation appeared promising, for Joseph Chamberlain, who 
broken the Liberal Party over Home Rule for Ireland in the eighties, 
recently broken the Conservative ranks by his campaign to reintroduce 

‘ction, including taxes on food. We were both warm admirers of 

pbell-Bannerman who, like us, had opposed the policy culminating 

e South African War and who revealed his nobility of spirit in the 

ric phrase: ‘We must make those who hate us, love us.” ‘Imperialism,’ 

ded, ‘I hate the word and I hate the thing.’ 

addition to our ideological affiliations, Maclean and I discovered 
aer bond of union at our first meeting in the fact that we both were 
iiners interested in the temperance movement. A Scot by birth,t+ he 

a Presbyterian. I knew from the first hour that I was lucky in my 

colleague and soon discovered that I was also fortunate in the con- 

sncy to which he introduced me. Donald Maclean was one of the 

y people whom everybody likes. He was extremely modest about 

abilities, kindly, cheerful, energetic and absolutely straight. Though 

as often called ‘Fighting Mac’, he fought without bitterness and never 
> an enemy. 

s were returned to Parliament in January, 1906, and joined the ranks 

supported our beloved Leader during his two fruitful years of premier- 
While most of my attention was devoted to international affairs and 
was the first honorary secretary outside London of the National Society for 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children. He was, with the late Benjamin Waugh, 

: of the founders of the NSPCC, which incorporated the parent London 

‘ociation. 
an Argylishire family, born at Farnworth, Lancashire, and educated at Haver- 

dJwest and Carmarthen Grammar Schools. 


to India, my colleague confined himself to the home front, in wh 
experience had made him an authority. Though our social leg 
was sadly mauled in the Upper House, we helped to lay the fou 
of the Welfare Society by old age pensions, meals for and medical 
tions of schoolchildren, and wages boards to prevent sweated i» 
In the foreign field Grey continued the work of Lansdowne, who ha. 
up our quarrel with France and rebuilt the bridges to Russia, the 
our‘new French partner. 

Maclean and I were defeated in the election of January, 1910, 
followed the Lords’ rejection of the controversial Budget of 1909. 
MPs fell from 377 in 1906 to 272. Maclean very naturally dec 
seek another seat, and in the election of December, 1910, was r 
for Peebles and Stirlingshire. It is from this period when the 
majority in the House of Commons was much diminished that he 
to make his mark. During the last years of peace and throughout ! 
he was entrusted with a number of responsible tasks, including 
Chairman of Committees and Deputy Speaker, an appointment 
indicated the general confidence of the House in his fairness of 
He was also selected as chairman of inquiries into poor law reform 
labour and enemy debts. He was appointed to the Privy Cou 
1916 and knighted in 1917. He was one of the little band of 29 Inde; 
Liberals in 1918 who were all that remained of the great united 
host of the last decade. South Midlothian and Peebles returned 
Parliament. The Lloyd George coalition of 1916 had divided the 
ranks between supporters of the Prime Minister and those who still 
to their old leaders Asquith and Grey. It was a stunning blow ane 
of the 29 were prepared to haul down the flag. 

It was owing to Maclean, who now became their Leader, tl 
Parliamentary party remained in being. His courage and pertinaci 
position of exceptional difficulty, his good humour and modest: 
freely recognized in all sections of the press. After the fall in 1922 
wartime captain, the reduced forces of the Independent Liberals 
a significant part in the politics of the twenties. Ably seconded } 
Hogge and by Captain Wedgwood Benn, he combatted in detail tł 
tectionist measures of the Lloyd George combination and opened ti 
Free Trade campaign against Empire preferences. In 1922 he was de 
but the party had now increased to 59. Maclean was the presiding of 
the National Liberal Federation Annual Conferences of May 30—} 
1923, in Buxton, May 22-23, 1924, in Brighton, and May 14-15, 1 
Scarborough. 

After two further defeats he returned to the House as Memt 
Northern Cornwall in 1929, which he held till his death and wh: 
Francis Acland was to succeed him. He sponsored the motion 
produced the May Economy Report. Believing with Cicero that ‘ec 
is a great revenue’, he was a robust ally of the Friends of Ec 
Movement of Sir Ernest Benn. When the MacDonald Labour Gove» 
of 1929 felt compelled by financial troubles to resign in 1931, the I 
Leader accepted the invitation of King George V to form a Co 


aent; most of the Labour Party felt that Baldwin should have been 
and declined to take their place in the coalition. Thomas, Snowden, 
and a minute number of MacDonald’s colleagues supported the 
alition Cabinet which was joined by Baldwin and the Conservatives 
Herbert Samuel representing the Liberals. “The three Liberal 
‘es’—Reading, Crewe and Lothian—became, for a short spell, 
Secretary, War Minister and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
vely. 
ean became President of the Board of Education in August, 1931, 
the Cabinet in November. In an address on ‘Education and 
y to a conference of Rotary leaders at Folkestone, Maclean 
1 in 1932 with great emphasis that it was one of the essentials for 
i recovery and prosperity that the employer should be persuaded 
rmine clearly what aptitudes he wants in each class of his employee, 


w many he could take of each type every year . . . to use this as 
for a proper scheme of engagement of the young worker .. to 
ich thought to a properly graduated scheme of promotion . . . to 


facilities whereby as many as possible of the younger employees, 
tainly those marked down for promotion, might supplement the 
ace they gain in the workshop or at the desk by technical training 
re in working hours.’ All this.anticipated attitudes towards technica! 
on now commonplace in 1964. 
ean died only a year later, in June, 1932, suddenly of a heart attack 
age of 68. Margot Lady Oxford wrote next day: ‘He was called 
> take my husband’s place in the House of Commons at a time 
ae Liberal Party had been temporarily smashed and scattered; by his 
purpose, unfailing courage and infectious courtesy he won the 
n and. respect which greater orators might well envy ... His 
s held fast where most men’s drag.’ The Protectionist majority in 
ional Government had placed Liberal Ministers in a difficult position 
Ottawa Agreements of September, 1932. Maclean would certainly 
esigned with Samuel, Sinclair, Snowden, Rea, Lothian and Foot, 
lived three months longer. 
uld Maclean lived a happy no less than a useful life. His marriage 
t him loving comradeship and the joys of a family. My last contact 
m was when he told me of his great pleasure in the fact that Baldwin 
masented to be a sponsor of his son on entering the Foreign Office. 
yz for him, he died before the tragedy which ended the official career 
young man in whom his father had taken so much pride. Sir James 
paid tribute to Sir Donald Maclean in The Times of June 17, 1932: 
smed him beyond most men, perhaps more than any man I have 
of recent years . . . He was, I think, a very happy man, happy in 
eat House which he never knew he adorned, most happy in his 
and in finding his world sufficiently good to devote the best of his 
trying to make it a little better. That was his politics.’ 


LETTERS— 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL: 
MAN OF LETTERS AND OF ACTION (1864-1926) 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


SRAEL ZANGWILL was born in the East-End of London, in W 
chapel, 1864, and this year is the centenary of his birth. He was 
eldest child of poor immigrant Jews from Russia, refugees í 

persecution. His father was a pious scholar, master of traditional Je 
lore, who yearned to live and die in Jerusalem, and with his son’s 

achieved his aim. Israel was educated at the Jews’ Free Schoo 
Whitechapel, which provided for hundreds of the children of immigr: 
and was for him and for most of them the only school. He becam: 
assistant teacher there, and at once began to write sketches of the Lor 
Ghetto.: They were humorous stories of the ‘characters’: a kind of Je 
‘Sketches by Boz’. As a schoolboy he had boldly started a printed si 
satirizing the Jewish authorities and establishment, including the pat 
of the school. He rejected the offer of one of those patrons to send 
to Oxford, lest he should be dependent on his benefactor. The P» 
Library was his University; and he mastered English, and brought to i 
humour and the warmth of the Yiddish of his home and his environn 

In his early years as a writer he was stimulated by a remarkable g» 
of Jewish scholars and Jews in public life which just at this time was for 
in London. They included Solomon Schechter, a sage from Rumania, 
later became Reader in Rabbinics at Cambridge and President of the Je 
Theological Seminary in America; Lucien Wolf, a notable publicist; Jo 
Jacobs, a versatile man of Jewish letters; Israel Abrahams, a scholar 
teacher; and Solomon J. Solomon, RA, the painter. Asher Myers, e+ 
of the leading Jewish weekly newspaper, was the compère. The g» 
gathered informally at each others’ houses for serious discussion 
Judaism and the problems of the Jews. They were known as the Wand 
because, it was said, they were free to wander in discussion from the sut 
Later they were the nucleus of a regular club with the ambitious nam 
Maccabeans, so-called because they wanted to revive the spirit of 
Maccabees. 

It was a period of creative activity in the Ghetto, when the gifted chil 
of East European Jews, who had migrated to England and the I 
began to seek self-expression, and to take their place in the literary ci 
of their new home. It was, too, a creative period of English literature, v 
Rudyard Kipling, George Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells were ma 
their way, and striking a new note of challenge to the established O» 
Israel Zangwill aspired to be one of the ‘roaring lions’, and he succe 
by his unique talent in the portrayal of his own peculiar people, 
Children of the Ghetto and the Dreamers of the Ghetto. They we 
new subject for the novel. and he revealed their social life and their reli; 
their struggles and their hopes. It was the first true picture of a Je 
community in English literature, Great non-Jewish writers, like Dic 


dirst to write novels about their lives in all their variety. Anglo-Jewry 
hitherto not thrown up a writer of genius, except Disraeli, who wrote 
Christian. His fame soon reached the United States, where the Jewish 
munity was rapidly multiplied to be the second largest in the world. 
‘ewish judge of Philadelphia, a generous patron of literature, com- 
ioned Zangwill to write a novel on the life of the Ghetto, which was 
Namentally the same in New York as in London. The Children of the 
tto and the volumes of essays, Ghetto Comedies, Ghetto Tragedies, 
amers of the Ghetto and The Voice of Jerusalem, are Zangwill’s perma- 
; contribution to Anglo-American literature. He wrote indeed many 
els and essays and many plays. But they had not the same vital spark. 


. possible exception is one of his early plays: The Melting Pot. There 
*xpresses dramatically his vision of the United States, the Mother of 
‘es, as the pot or crucible in which the divers elements gathered from 
‘orners of the earth were moulded into a new type of free human being. 
him, as to millions of East Europeans, Jews and Gentiles, the land of 
dom and equal opportunities, without immigration barriers on grounds 
ace, religion or nation, was a Holy Land. Jews fleeing from persecution 
íd find there a sure home. Later, when immigration quotas were 
oduced in the United States, he warned that God might emigrate. 


wo of Zangwill’s later plays, The War-God and The Next Religion, as 
w titles indicate, were deadly serious, full of passionate argument, but 
Ires in the theatre. The War-God was condemned as a Pacifist tract, 
4gh John Masefield wrote of it: ‘the only play of our time which makes 
lern life significant, the biggest thing done here for many years.’ 


omehow, the novels, the essays and the plays which were based not on 
experience, but on an acquired philosophy, despite their wit and irony, 
e soon dated. The relation of religion to modern scientific knowledge 

one of the fundamental themes of the period. Two contemporary 
ers of genius, Shaw and Wells, were concerned also about the religion 
he future. The seriousness of the Victorian age, in which they grew 
was strong; but none of the three did more than utter a personal Credo. 


: was in Zangwill’s period of playwriting that he became deeply engaged 
he Zionist movement for the establishment of a Jewish National Home 
2alestine secured by public law, and for the establishment there of a 
ire of Judaism, the religion. Judaism, he was convinced, must be re- 
-onalized or denationalized. It was to him that Theodor Herzl, Viennese 
4 of letters and playwright, turned in 1896, when he had composed his 
sionate book, Der Judenstaat (the State of the Jews), to introduce him 
English statesmen and other leaders, and particularly to the English 
s. Zangwill at once recognized him as a prophet in Israel, not just a 
umer of the Ghetto, but a heroic leader; and he became the trusty 
tenant. He went himself on an Anglo-Jewish pilgrimage to Palestine in 
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1897. He longed to be a man of action for his people and the larger 
humanity, and saw himself as in the line of Benjamin Disraeli, with whom 
he had some physical and mental likeness. 

The call to independent leadership in the Zionist movement came when 
Herzl died, and the Zionist Congress in the following year, 1905, rejected 
the offer of the British Government to give a territory in East Africa on 
an autonomous basis for settlement by European Jews who were fleeing 
from persecution, or for other reasons would not stay in their present home. 
Herzl had met bitter resistance at his last Congress, particularly from the 
Russian Jews, to his consideration of the offer and to sending a commission 
to investigate the proffered land. He had carried that proposal by only 
a small majority. Zangwill, always ready to rebel, then rebelled against 
what seemed to him a lack of humanity by the Congress. 

Straightway he formed a new organization which should pursue the quest 
of a territory, preferably within the British Empire, for Jewish refugees, 
where they could develop freely their social life and their religion. [TO— 
Jewish Territorial Organization—it was called, and he was the patriot 
marshalling a territorial army. As Herzl had been moved by the sight of 
the misery of the Russian Jews to welcome gratefully the British Govern- 
ment’s initiative in offering ‘the Nachtasyl’, when Palestine for the time 
being was barred to settlement, so Zangwill was moved to search for an 
ITO land for his people just when the British Government had enacted 
the Aliens Act which restricted the admission of those seeking a refuge. 
In his childhood he knew the suffering of the homeless Jew. The quest 
was in vain. Cyrenaica, which was then under Ottoman rule, was the first 
prospect, but had to be abandoned, because the expert commission of 
enquiry reported that the soil literally would not hold water. Angola, 
the Portuguese dependency, was examined and given up for similar reasons. 
The movement petered out into something practical, but utterly different 
from the bright national hopes. The stream of Russian-Jewish emigration 
was diverted from New York and Philadelphia to Galveston in Texas, so 
as to assure a better distribution of the Jewish mass. For that enterprise 
he won the support of Jewish leaders in Europe and America. But it was 
a sad decline from nation-building to technical control of immigration. 
And for that Zangwill had given up seven years of his life and of creative 
writing. 

In this period, indeed, preceding the World War, he had another cause, 
women’s suffrage. His wife’s Jewish stepmother, married to Professor 


‘Ayrton, and herself an eminent scientist, had convinced him ; and he put 


that cause first on the list of reforms for which he would fight. He marched 
in processions and spoke on the hustings. Here, too, he suffered a sense 
of frustration, because when women obtained the vote, they used it in the 
same way as men, while he had believed that they could be a powerful 
force for peace and the prevention of war. The voting in the election at 
the end of the war belied that fancy. 

As a Zionist he was anxious that the restoration of Jews to their historic 
home should mean also the revival of Judaism. He had a vision of a living 
Judaism as a religion of the whole world: ‘It is time the Jews recognized 
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their universal God and the unity of civilization.’ ‘That was the theme of 
his play, The Next Religion, which was censored by the Lord Chamberlain 
in England, because of its presentation of the Christian Church. Though 
‘he was his own enemy in putting across his religious message, and could 
not restrain his tongue from denouncing the backslidings of churchmen or 
rabbis, and though he wanted Jews to accept the teaching, but not the 
divinity, of Jesus, he held to the faith that Judaism should be the next 
religion of the world. 

Zangwill welcomed as a fulfilment of political Zionism the Balfour 
Declaration of the British Government which was issued in 1917 during 
the World War, and promised British help to establish a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. That new vista rendered superfluous the maintenance 
of ITO. But he was soon disappointed and distressed over the cautious 
execution of the policy of the British Mandatory. When, following serious 
Arab disturbance in Palestine, 1921, the British Government’s White Paper, 
which bears the name of Winston Churchill, then Colonial Secretary, inter- 
preted the Declaration restrictively, he wrote a letter to The Times, asserting 
that what Balfour and Lloyd George originally meant was the conversion 
of Palestine into a Jewish State. “The utmost that now seemed practicable 
is a Semitic Switzerland in which Jews would have equal status with the 
Arabs.’ Some years later, when he was ageing, he wrote more pessimisti- 
cally. ‘The only genuine political solution, the trek of the majority to a 
territory large enough for a National Home has been destroyed for our 
generation, perhaps for ever.’ He had not the sure faith of his prophet 
Herzl, who, at the end of the first Zionist Congress in 1897, had foretold: 
“In 50 years the Jewish State will be created’; and was right to the year. 

Zangwill’s books on the Jews are his monument. In the centenary of his 
birth he still lives in the heart of his people as the creative novelist of 
the Ghetto. He has had a remarkable literary offspring, the grand-children 
of the Ghetto in England and in America. But he was the path-finder. 
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as they are now with the use of Castilian, while at the same time a great 
gesture would be made to Catalan feeling, and a practical one that the 
people generally would appreciate. There is little doubt that a public 
exists for a Catalan press. The sale of the permitted Church papers shows 
this, and in the ten years before the present régime, that is to say, between 
1929 and 1939, a total of 1,579 newspapers and periodicals were published 
in Catalan. 


ECONOMICS— 
ECONOMIC INTEGRATION OF THE SOVIET BLOC 
| ANTHONY SYLVESTER 


URING a recent visit to Budapest I shared the coach on a sight- 
D seeing tour of the city with a crowd of young men from the neigh- 

bouring Rumania. They were engineers who came to attend an inter- 
Communist conference and technological exhibition. They knew no word 
of Hungarian, their Russian was rudimentary, but many of them spoke 
French quite well. They had a thinly disguised contempt for the ‘natives’ 
and were anxious to assure me that things were much better and also 
cheaper in Rumania. Yet, they were Communists, or at any rate their 
sympathisers. ` 

One finds a similar attitude to the Communist neighbour in other 
members of the bloc; and almost everywhere outside the Soviet Union I heard 
people talking in disparaging terms about the Russians. Most people, 
especially the younger ones, would like to travel to Paris or London, few 
are attracted by Moscow. One sees true Iron Curtains separating one Com- 
munist country from another. I noticed high, forbidding-looking watch- 
towers on the Polish-Soviet frontier, and the Polish guard I talked to said 
he had never been across the bridge or talked to a Russian and there was 
no contact whatsoever between this side and the other. Once you leave 
a Communist country and enter another, any currency you might have 
carried from the latter into the former becomes worthless. 

Yet a close political, economic and cultural integration, based on airy 
ideas of ‘socialist brotherhood and solidarity’ has been the professed aim 
of Communist leaders in Eastern Europe ever since their régimes had 
been established after the last war. And now, economic unification of 
Fastern Europe and co-ordination of its industrial effort are the order of 
the day. 

There are reasons of commonsense behind these efforts. The practice 
of “building socialism in one country’, copied blindly from Russia by each, 
even the smallest and most backward nation of the bloc, is clearly un- 
economic from the point of view of the Socialist Camp as a whole. When 
I was in Sofia in 1962 a new hotel had just been opened in the centre of 
the city; it was built, I was told, entirely by Bulgarians themselves, in- 
cluding the lifts with electronic photo-cells. Many Bulgarians seemed proud 
of this achievement. Only a few years ago their country was almost com- 
pletely agricultural, yet now all manner of industrial enterprise is mush- 
rooming all over the country, sometimes in quaintly primitive surroundings. 
But the cost of these attempts at autarky must be Staggering. A frequently 
quoted case is that of the Hungarian steel industry. It has been estimated 
that the cost of importing iron and coke to run this industry is higher 


than the value of finished steel products if these were purchased abroad. 
It is obvious that a sound division of labour inside the Communist Bloc 
would do away with much of the present duplication of effort and would 
make possible economies of large-scale production in the countries which 
may be particularly suitable to specialize in a certain product. 


For some years now, and more particularly after 1958, Communist 
countries of Eastern Europe and the USSR have been working together 
on schemes of industrial co-operation and co-ordination under the auspices 
of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance or COMECON. This 
organization was founded in 1949 as a counter-force to western recovery 
programmes under the Marshall Plan. Originally its activities were mainly 
concerned with mutual trade between its members*. But much of this 
work was enveloped in secrecy and for long periods, especially between 
1951 and 1954, the operations, if any, of the CMEA remained obscure. 
A marked change took place in the late fifties when the growing success 
of the Common Market may well have made it increasingly apparent to 
the Communist planners that a streamlining of Eastern European economies 
was imperative if they were to make good their pledge of creating a more 
plentiful life than capitalism can. Already in 1955 the first recommendations 
were made for specialization in the production of rolled steel, tractors and 
agricultural machinery. Later, Standing Commissions were appointed for 
individual industries and more recently an Executive Committee of the 
CMEA was set up which has been meeting at frequent intervals. Apart 
from specialization and standardization of industrial production the 
CMEA has been increasingly concerned with the co-ordination of individual 
national plans and research work and with the exchange of technical 
information. 


Surveying these activities over the last few years, a communiqué issued 
after a Summit meeting of CMEA nations last July said that agreements 
had now been successfully implemented between the USSR and Eastern 
Germany on the development of chemical industry, between Eastern 
Germany and Poland on joint co-operation in lignite mining, and between 
Rumania, Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poland in the construction 
of a cellulose combine in the Danube delta. The communiqué also said 
that an agreement had been concluded between Hungary and the USSR on 
co-operation in the aluminium industry, between Poland and Russia in the 
output of potassium fertilizers, and between the USSR and the majority 
of the other CMEA members on co-operation in the building of phos- 
phorite mines in the Soviet Union. An agreement has also been signed 
between Bulgaria and Rumania on building a power station on the Danube 


* Trade with the rest of the CMEA members accounted on average for 44 per cent 
of a member’s total exchanges with the outside world in 1948. In 1953, thanks in 
no small measure to the activities of the CMEA, the percentage was 72, which is 
roughly what it has remained ever since. 
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and another power station is to be built further up the river by Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary*. 

The communiqué also disclosed that the unified power grid of Hungary, 
Eastern Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia had now been linked with 
the West Ukranian power system. The ‘Friendship’ oil pipeline which is 
to link Russian oilfields with Eastern Europe is said to have had its sections 
completed in Czechoslovakia and Hungary ahead of plan. The project 
is due for completion in two years’ time. 


Many other agreements of specialization and standardization have been 
reported by Soviet Bloc press and radio. A recent example was that of 
an agreement between Poland, USSR and Czechoslovakia to co-operate 
in t production of various types of cranes, ‘which will enable them to 
incr se their output of these machines by 50 per cent by 1965’. Agreements 
have also been reported regarding specialization in the output of building 
machines, which will now, according to reports, be confined to two or three 
countries. The Executive Committee of the CMEA approved, earlier this 
year, recommendations for specialization and co-operation in the production 
of complete technological lines for the processing of petroleum and for 
electronic industry; machinery for textile industry and other industries. 
The Executive Committee has also approved the work done by the Standing 
Commission for Engineering to standardize the most important engineering 
items for chemical industry and to co-ordinate research and development 
plans in the field of chemical engineering. 


That some progress has been made in these and other plans to create 
a division of labour in the Bloc is indicated by the fact that mutual trade 
exchanges between the members of the CMEA have been growing faster 
than industrial production in the respective countries. If the overall indus- 
trial output increased by nine per cent between 1961 and 1962, mutual 
trade exchanges went up by 14 per cent in the same period. Moreover, 
reciprocal deliveries of machinery and equipment—where special efforts 
have been made to achieve specialization—increased by 21 per cent. There 
have also been numerous reports on the work to co-ordinate national plans 
for the period between 1966 and 1970. 


A good deal of publicity has been given to a decision, made originally 
at a CMEA meeting in December 1962 and subsequently approved at the 
Summit meeting last July, to introduce a multilateral system of trade and 
nayments this January and to set up a clearing bank for the purpose. 

any articles have been written in the Soviet Bloc, criticizing the old 
bilateral system of trading and payments. The Director-General of the 
Czechoslovak National Bank, Mr. L. Kovacik, recently wrote in a Prague 
economic weekly, Hospodarske Noviny, that bilateral trade, as it had now 
largely been practised by Communist countries, failed to do justice to the 
existing potentialities in the exchange of goods. Bilateral trade and pay- 


* Subsequent reports, disseminated by Prague Radio, revealed that preparatory work 
on the scheme is now in progress and that the project, when completed, will yield 
about 3.700 million kwh of electricity annually. The project is to include the 
largest water conservancy scheme in Central Europe with a reservoir covering 
over 12 thousand acres. 
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ments system required that imports of, say, Nation A from Nation B, must 
be exactly balanced by the exports of the latter to the former. This means 
that certain goods which Nation A may wish to purchase from Nation B 
cannot be obtained if corresponding exports are not available. The new 
system will enable Nation A to sell its surplus exports to some other 
members of the CMEA and gain the ‘exchange roubles’ with which it can 
pay the additional imports from Nation B. Conversely, the prospect of 
earning convertible roubles will give CMEA members a new incentive to 
expand their export drive. If any balance of payments difficulties should 
arise in any country the clearing bank will be willing to offer credits in 
roubles. But the bank, Mr. Kovacik says, will have power to give or to 
withhold such credits, which should have a decisive effect on the way 
export agreements are fulfilled with regard to time and quality. 


The cumbersome nature of the kind of trade Communist countries ve 
been carrying out with their partners was a frequent subject of comment by 
western observers in the past. But it has also been realized that bilateral 
trade and payments, which imply that one can foresee the way imports 
and exports will go, is specially suited to planned economies. Attempts to 
create a multilateral payments system in addition to bilateral arrangements 
in the Soviet Bloc date back to 1957 when a Department of the Soviet 
State Bank was made available to serve as a clearing centre. This arrange- 
ment, however, did not bring a great deal of change as most of the trade 
and payments continued to be done bilaterally. One can see many problems 
arise if a multilateral system were to be applied on a large scale. For one 
thing, there is the difficulty resulting from the fact that prices for the 
same product are not identical when charged to different countries in the 
Bloc. Ostensibly, prices are to follow world market levels, but often they 
are fixed arbitrarily, to suit conditions that apply to particular relations 
between one Communist country and another. It would therefore be both 
unfair and unrealistic to try and simply shift balances arising from exchanges 
between any two Communist countries to another account. The total 
balance in exchange roubles would not mean the same thing if it were 
transferred from one country to another. 


These problems are, of course, of a technical nature, and may be solved 
if proper devices can be evolved for tackling them. Yet they do illustrate 
the difficulties which Mr. Khrushchev and other Communist leaders face 
when they try to transplant ideas, which had clearly proved very successful 
elsewhere, into their own system which remains rigid and bedevilled ` , 
Marxist dogma. When there is question, for example, of a more purposeful 
distribution of industrial effort inside the Communist Bloc the immediate 
problem is what criteria to apply. In a free economy the obvious criterium 
would be that of profitability. But such notions are still very alien to 
Communists, in spite of occasional recent attempts to introduce them into 
their system. Prices in the Communist world do not reflect costs of pro- 
ductions or for that matter do not necessarily indicate a relationship 
between supply and demand. Prices are fixed arbitrarily and vary widely 
from one country to another. A pair of shoes in Russia costs about one- 
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third of an average industrial wage, 
in Poland they cost only one-quarter 
of the local wage. Inside each 
country, too, one often comes across 
quite irrational prices. In Moscow 
a shabby, readymade woman’s over- 
coat costs as much as the best radio 
set in the market. It is then very 
difficult to compare industrial pro- 
duction of a certain article in one 
country with that in another and 
decide which is more economical. 
Sometimes specialization is im- 
posed by nature, say in the case of 
Bulgarian tobacco or Rumanian oil. 
At other times it may seem to many 
that industries should be located 
where raw materials are close at 
hand. But this criterium can, and 
has been, challenged. When the 
Rumanians first began to plan their 
6 million-ton-a-year steel making 
complex at Galati, on the Danube, 
the Russians are said to have ob- 
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jected to the scheme because neither 
iron nor coke were locally available. But the Rumanians retorte 
that such raw materials could easily be brought in by sea and tha 
a steel project of that nature was necessary in order to find employmen 
for people in the area who are now predominantly engaged in agriculture 
Then, Rumania must be helped to reach the level of more advanced count 
tries in the Bloc and this should be done by an over-all development, wit! 
a native heavy industry as a base. Moreover, they are reported to hav 
argued, steel and its products could easily be shipped from Galati to othe 
lands, especially in the developing world and thus help to promote wide 
Communist political and economic aims. The plain fact is that at th 
moment there seem to be no objective reasons why either one or the othe 
point of view should be accepted. The Rumanians, for their part, have gon 
ahead with their plans, concluding contracts with a consortium of Britis 
and French companies for the supply of steel making equipment. 

The case of Rumania illustrates the familiar dilemma between nationalisr 
and internationalism within the Communist world. It indicates that funda 
mental problems of this nature can only be solved by a supranation: 
planning authority whose decisions would, if necessary, override any locs 
objections. It is this which Mr. Nikita Khrushchev seems to have in minc 
He had spoken in favour of such authority in November of 1962, an 
a leading article in Moscow’s Pravda last February took up the suggestio! 
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so far no agreement has apparently emerged on the constitution of 
ı body—because of Rumania’s objections, according to reports reaching 
West. 


ow Rumania has not.only shown the strength of nationalism in Eastern 
ype but also that it is possible to get away with it in Mr. Khrushchev’s 

It was Tito’s Yugoslavia which was the first successfully to defy 
cow; but she was expelled from the family and had to go her own way. 
yania stays in. Moreover, the Yugoslav brand of Communism has again 
« made respectable by Mr. Khrushchev. It is true that Moscow’s views 
s not changed in principle and that what the present Soviet leader hopes 
chieve is a better and more lasting unity of his Camp by more tolerant 
hods. During his recent visit to Marshal Tito he even made clear his 
2s that Yugoslavia too might wish to join his grand design of a 
amlined, integrated and efficient Soviet Bloc economic effort. Yet, given 
ter freedom of choice Eastern European nations may well feel that it 
be too hazardous and frustrating to place one’s trust in what another 
wmunist country is supposed to do. Several cases have come to light 
n specialization agreements were broken unilaterally, causing dislocation 
where in the Bloc. One such case was the failure of Czechoslovakia to 
yer to others, notably Eastern Germany, a specialized tractor she had 
‘ed to make. Instead, tractors of this type were sold to Western 
kets*. 


he present shortages of grain too must have had illuminating effects. 
Soviet Union has for many years been the main source of wheat and 
t grains to a number of Eastern European countries. But now there 
ft well have been widespread famine all over the region but for the 
4, Canadian and Australian supplies of the commodity. There are 
ed already numerous signs to show that Eastern European countries 
anxious to combine any further integration of their own Bloc with 
e vigorous trade exchanges with the West. At the moment there is 
-ertainty as to which tendency may eventually prevail, the centrifugal 
of greater independence and national assertion of individual Communist 
itries or that of the centralizing efforts aiming at a closely-knit and 
nately exclusive and inward-looking Bloc. But future developments 
bound to be influenced by the attitudes taken by the West and more 
icularly by the European Economic Community of the Six. 


e The Communist Foreign Trade System, by Frederic L. Pryor,-Allen and 
awin, London, 1963, p. 212. 
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GERMANY UNDER WILLIAM H 


Gathered Vesterdays. Leila von Meister. Geoffrey Bies. 25s. 


Many books have been written on the last phase of the German Empire both 
by Germans and foreigners but none has given a more intimate picture of political 
and social life than the Memoirs of Leila von Meister. Her parents were rich 
American Cotton spinners whose ancestors like those of the Astors had come 
from Germany. They had moved to England before the birth of their daughter 
in 1871, and she grew up to regard England as her home. Her education was 
enriched by study in France and Germany, and during two happy years at Frankfurt 
she met her future husband. Her marriage in 1900 opened the way to a larger and 
more rewarding life and she was admirably fitted to make the best use of her 
opportunities. 

The story recorded in this delightful volume opens in warm sunshine; the storms 
and earthquakes would come later on. Her husband to whom she was devoted 
already enjoyed the acquaintance of prominent people including the Bismarck 
family. He was Landrat (district commissioner) at Homburg where there was a 
constant stream of visitors to the waters and which was close to Cronberg and the 
Friedrichshof, the Empress Frederick’s home whom she learned to like and to 
admire in the closing months of her sad life. It was there that she met the Kaiser 
whose relations to his mother, she tells us, were at the end rather better than was 
generally believed. The ruler was immediately attracted to the bright and intelligent 
American, who was not in the least overawed by the imperial presence. Among 
other qualifications for social success was her mastery of the guitar and her voice, 
which made her a welcome guest in many circles. She talked to him as she talked 
to everybody else and he enjoyed the rather unusual experience. He invited himself 
to tea and spent the evening with his new friend, the first of many visits. “A kind 
and courteous gentlemen, whose friendship I have always felt it was a privilege to 
possess.” Such was her verdict. The friendship lasted intact throughout the years 
of glory and through the dark days which were to follow at Doorn. 

Leila’s contacts with the Crown Prince were less intimate but her portrait is in 
warmer colours than we might expect. He took a liking to her at once and enjoyed 
her guitar and attempted without much success to play the violin. Like everyone 
else she greatly liked his wife Caecilia. The Empress is the least vivid of the portraits 
in this gallery as she met her only on official occasions. The early years of marriage 
were crowded with domestic as well as social duties, for her husband had two 
little boys by a former marriage and she herself became the mother of two other 
boys. 

Happy though she had been at Homburg she welcomed her husband’s transfer 
to Berlin to a high post at the Home Office. Here she promptly made a place for 
herself in political and diplomatic circles, and was warmly welcomed by Sir Frank 
Lascelles the British Ambassador who liked and admired Germany and did his 
utmost to render the relationship of the two countries, which possessed so many 
personal, cultural and dynastic ties, as cordial as possible. In reading these happy 
records of the early years of the author’s marriage it is sad to remember how 
brief they were and what a terrible change was waiting just round the corner. The 
court balls are fully described by the author in the vivid letters she wrote to her 
mother. If there is a little too much about clothes in these descriptions we must 
remember that clothes and uniforms played an important part in one of the most 
brilliant courts in Europe. 
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As everyone knows, the Kaiser and his uncle King Edward VII had a very poor 
opinion of each other. William described the King as “the greatest intriguer ever 
born”, and seemed extremely relieved when the news of his sudden death arrived. 
He could never understand why England was so disquieted by the creation of a 
large navy in addition to possessing the most powerful army in the world and 
attributed it to ill will among the British people. I can testify to the change in 
British sentiment during the decade which followed the construction of the high- 
sea battleships and to the reluctance with which the Liberal House of Commons, 
of which I was a member, adjusted itself to the new situation. Though the Kaiser 
had an English mother he never understood that English foreign policy was 
governed by the single and simple principle of the Balance of Power, causing her 
to change partners on the European chessboard when some new and formidable 
menace to her island security appeared on the horizon. 

Sir Frank Lascelles described William II as an excellent ruler who was badly 
served. His worst counsellor in English eyes was Grossadmiral Tirpitz, the real 
driving force behind the big fleet policy. When Lord Haldane visited Berlin in 1912 
to explore and improve the situation after the Morocco crisis of 1911 he had a 
most satisfactory interview with Bethmann-Hollweg in the morning. The Chancellor 
was friendly to England and had no more desire for a war than the germanophil 
British War Minister. The atmosphere during the second talk in the afternoon of 
the same day was very different. The explanation was found in the fact that 
Bethmann and Tirpitz had met in the interval and that Tirpitz as the most influential 
of the two had barred concessions to England. Haldane returned home and 
reported his disappointment to his colleagues and prepared our little army of six 
divisions for any disagreeable task which might fall to it during the coming years. 

There is no more important part of this narrative than that which described the 
approach and outbreak of the First World War. The author was a guest of the 
Kaiser at the Kiel regatta at the end of June, 1914 when the news arrived of the 
murders at Serajevo. The Kaiser hurried back to Berlin and the Meisters returned 
to Wiesbaden where he now occupied the post of Oberprdsident. The last weeks 
of peace were particularly distressing to one who regarded England as her country 
and was only less attached to the land of her husband to which he had given 
devoted service. The conflict of loyalties was partially overcome when she threw 
herself into the work for looking after the families of German soldiers, and she 
accepted an invitation to give guitar and song charity concerts, to collect funds 
for their benefit. That she was English made no difference among her close friends, 
but it was natural that in those years of excruciating experiences she was regarded 
with some suspicion. The old Germany had disappeared at the height of its power 
and after the terrible conflict was not only a defeated but a desperately hungry 
nation. 

The author describes in great detail the mood of William IZ when Germany’s 
defeat stared him in the face and the revolution overthrew the monarchy. Should 
he resign in order to prevent the nightmare of a civil war and, if so, where should 
he go? After long consideration he accepted an offer of a roof over his head in 
Holland and finally settled in a comfortable mansion at Doorn. Here he was 
visited again and again by the Meisters who found him bitterly aggrieved by the 
attempt of the Lloyd George Government to procure his extradition so that he 
might be tried by his victorious enemies. The author is perfectly certain that 
William IJ had never wanted war with England or any other country and she lived 
long enough to see this interpretation of his character and policy very widely 
recognized. Historians now are generally agreed that the responsibility for the 
First World War was divided, just as most of them agree that the responsibility 
for the Second World War must be traced to a single country and above all to a 
single man. The death of the Kaiserin, we are told and we can well believe, was 
hastened by her tragic experiences. The Kaiser’s visitors rejoiced when he found 
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a little warmth and sunshine in his marriage to a Princess Reuss, widow of Prince 
Schonaich-Carolath. 

Herr von Meister was appointed to represent the new Government on the 
League of Nations at Geneva and they never returned to Germany. President 
Wilson’s dream of an integrated cooperating human family remained a dream 
and Meister’s active career was over. After his death the author left for America, 
which till now she had never seen, at an early stage of the second world war. 
There she wrote the memoirs which were only to appear after her death in 1957 
at the age of 86. Readers of this thrilling record will close its pages with the feeling 
that the old world has gone for ever, and that with the return of peace, 1945, Europe 
and the world are confronted with new and formidable problems. World wars 
like revolutions change everything except the human heart. G. P. GoocH 


SEPARATE IN TIME 


My Life and Times: Octave Two, 1891-1900. Compton Mackenzie. Chatto & 
Windus, 30s. Sean O’Casey: The Man Behind the Plays. Saros Cowasjee. Oliver 
& Boyd, 30s. The Poems of Ernest Dowson. Edited by Mark Longaker. Oxford 
University Press, 48s. 


In the April, 1963 issue I reviewed Octave One of Sir Compton Mackenzie’s 
autobiography, My Life and Times, and commented admiringly on his plan to 
complete the work in seven further instalments. That volume took the reader 
through the years 1883-1890 and the present book brings the story up to 1900 
when the seventeen-year-old schoolboy deliberately provoked a near nervous 
breakdown. and secured his release from St. Paul’s School. As he told the family 
doctor, “I have been at school now for eight years and a half... I really cannot 
stand any more of it”. “What will you do if you don’t leave?” “I shall enlist in 
the Imperial Yeomanry”. “I see. Yes, well, PH write to your mother’. What 
followed after this successful gesture of self-determination will be told in Octave 
Three, but meanwhile we have No. 2 to entertain us with the magic of his early 
recollections. Inevitably they jump ahead at times, as when Sir Compton quotes 
the delightful letters he received in 1913 from one of his former masters at St. 
Paul’s, Horace Elam, occasioned by the publication of (and an inscribed copy of) 
Sinister Street, in which Elam figured recognisably as “Mr. Neech’’. 

Reading these easy, spontaneous recollections of boyhood and adolescence I am 
struck by the quality of sane, healthy thinking inhering in the author’s admitted 
precocity. By any comparison with French memoirists such as Gide this stands 
out a mile. Inevitably, subsequent thought and experience have coloured the 
fabric of memory, but as the chapters unfold the clarity of the first impressions 
wins instant acceptance. Whether Sir Compton is gossiping about schoolboy sex, 
smoking, homosexuality, plays and players, food and drink, the Wilde sensation 
and trial, or weekends in his mother’s cottage near Alton, all combine into a 
harmonious whole. Finally, lovers of Henry James will be grateful for the Appendix 
of twenty-seven letters from that master to Monty’s parents, written when ‘The 
American” was in production and “Guy Domville’” was under consideration for 
stage presentation. 

The boyhood of Sean O’Casey, another honoured octogenarian, was less fortu- 
nate. Born in Dublin in 1880, he was reared to early privation in a populous slum 
district, the density of which can be gauged from 1913 Dublin statistics giving 
87,305 persons occupying 5,322 houses. From such root conditions sprang the 
dramatic genius whose plays have been compared with the flowering of the 
Elizabethan genius. In this new critical study, Mr. Saros Cowasjee traces the 
beginnings and the development of Mr. O’Casey from that day when he was 
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dropped, as he says, “into a world that was filled up with the needs, ambitions, 
desires and ignorances of others, to be shoved aside, pressed back, beaten down 
by privileges carrying godwarrants of superiority because they had dropped down 
into the world a couple of hours earlier.” There is no mistaking this bitter protest 
from the first of O’Casey’s six volumes of autobiography, and it would not have 
been surprising if the seed had never flowered. The six volumes attest to the 
struggle and are there for the reading; and what Mr. Cowasjee offers is a detailed 
critical analysis of the plays in chronological order, tracing their reception by 
producers, critics and audiences. The story of the first plays, rejected by the Abbey 
Theatre, is instructive to would-be playwrights. Though not confirmed by O’Casey, 
the number has been given as eight. The first acceptance came with “The Shadow 
of a Gunman”, first performed April 12, 1923. It was, of course, inspired by 
“the troubles”. “Juno and the Paycock”’ followed in March, 1924, and two years 
later came “The Plough and the Stars”. These three have made the greatest impact 
of all O’Casey’s plays on both sides of the Atlantic. They were recognised as 
authentic reflections of the tragi-comic life of his countrymen; he had brought the 
general public into the Abbey, “which till then had been patronised mostly by 
people who had a strong interest in literature”, but the Dublin theatre was small 
and the author made his living as a labourer working on building sites. What 
happened to cause him to leave Dublin makes a chapter not alone in his life but 
in the lives of Yeats and Lennox Robinson. It makes absorbing reading. Since 
1926, he has lived in England,—like his Ulster countryman St. John Ervine, 
preferring Devon to the Green Isle. But, however his dramatic fancy strays, he 
remains Ireland’s greatest dramatist, not even excluding George Bernard Shaw. 

A word of welcome must be given to the handsome volume containing the Poems 
of Ernest Dowson. His American editor Dr. Mark Longaker contributes a percep- 
tive introduction tracing the checkered life-story of one who “out of the bludgeon- 
ings of circumstance which have left other men mumbling incoherent blasphemies, 
fashioned a dark beauty which leaves few unmoved.” One immortal poem, “Non 
sum qualis eram bonae sub regno Cynarae”, with its haunting refrain, “I have 
been faithful to thee, Cynara, in my fashion”, is known the world over. What is 
not generally known is that Dowson’s tuberculous parents committed suicide 
(separately) when he was twenty-seven. From them he doubtless inherited his 
weaknesses of body and will; and from his own natural aesthetic and bohemian 
inclinations and preferences he chose associates and a way of life which hastened 
his end at the age of thirty-three. Poor Dowson’s poetry is not great, but it is 
profoundly interesting, verse which is closely identified with the Nineties, beautiful, 
nacreous and evanescent. How “dated”, for instance, is his polished dramatic 
trifle, “The Pierrot of the Minute”! WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


MUSLIM INDIA AND BRITISH OPINION 
Britain and Muslim India. K. K, Aziz. Heinemann. £2 2s. Od. 


The purport of this interesting book is in its sub-titles as a “study of British 
opinion vis-a-vis the development of Muslim Nationalism in India 1857-1947”. 
In effect the author, who writes as a Muslim of Pakistan, takes one particular 
aspect of the Indian problem and sets himself the task of tracing the reactions of 
public opinion in Britain to each successive move, from the time when the Crown 
first assumed direct responsibility for the government of India until ninety years 
later when the last vestige of imperial rule was removed. 

In his Introduction the author explains at length the method he has used to 
ascertain British opinion involving what must have meant prolonged, and no 
doubt at times rather tiresome, searches of accumulated contemporary newspapers, 


Parliamentary proceedings, official records and reports, public statements, books 
and reviews: but in presenting the results of these labours in a reasonable form 
and setting out his material, not all of which is of equal value, he makes clear his 
desire to be fair. Following the now familiar plan of dividing opinion into three 
classes Right, Left and Centre he finds Right wing opinion more cognisant of, and. 
sympathetic to, the Muslim case than either of the other groups; but his main 
contention, which forms the basis argument of the book, is that Muslim Nationalism 
in India, itself of only gradual growth, has at no time been fully understood in 
Britain for reasons for which he holds the Muslims themselves partly responsible. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is indeed to be found in the author’s 
own description of the growth of Muslim nationalism from the early days of the 
Muslim League to the final demand for a separate Muslim state, when the national- 
ism of the predominantly Hindu National Congress was confronted by the equally 
tenacious nationalism of the League. The author indicates a readiness to under- 
stand British hesitation to support partition in place of the unity achieved under 
British rule. As is of course well-known, partition when it came was not imposed, 
but rested on agreement between the Muslim League and the Indian National 
Congress, each accepting the immediate conferment of Dominion Status on the 
two independent sovereign states of India and Pakistan. 

Mr. Aziz’s book is a notable addition to current literature on the transfer of 
power. It includes much shrewd comment not excluding a tribute, as unexpected 
as it is rare, to that massive piece of legislation, the Government of India Act 1935, 
the last British attempt at making a constitution on a United India. It was “a 
glorious but futile monument to British industry and perseverance”, but, to quote 
Mr. Aziz again, “still enjoying” the reputation of being the most finely drafted 
piece of constitution—making in the world, and, what is more important, drawn 
upon “heavily by the makers of the post—i947 constitutions of Pakistan and 
India”. Sic transit gloria. Mr. Aziz takes a point that is often overlooked. 

HAWTHORNE LEWIS 


A GANDHI ANTHOLOGY 
The Essential Gandhi. Edited by Louis Fischer. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 


Well known to the reading public as friend and admirer of Gandhi, Mr. Fischer 
in his latest volume has selected a large number of the Mahatma’s sayings and 
pronouncements which “reveal himself” in his own words. They are printed 
without comment. The book owes a great deal of its value and interest to the 
care with which the selection has been made and arranged. It gives a complete 
picture of the mind and thought of Gandhi, starting with his boyhood and early 
years in England, followed by his stay in South Africa and first clashes with author- 
ity, and then his return to India. There follow his work for independence and its 
achievement up to the final tragedy of his death. 

Much ground is covered to make sure that nothing “essential” is overlooked. 
It may well be that in the years to come none of his moral judgements will be more 
surely remembered than the two guiding principles of his own actions, truth and 
non-violence. Students and others who wish to trace the connotation which 
Gandhi himself placed on those terms in relation to both public affairs and personal 
conduct will find the answer in this book. Similarly, Gandhi’s concern for the 
dignity of the common man, illustrated by his care for the well-being of the Un- 
touchables, is given its due position in these well chosen extracts. 

HAWTHORNE LEWIS 


ANALYSIS OF BRITAIN’s ECONOMIC POLICY 
Sunshades in October. Norman Macrae. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 


Theoretically, there should be nothing out of the ordinary in an economic 

journalist’s attempt to produce a detailed analysis of economic policy since the 
middie 1950s. Yet apart from the obvious advantages of writing and editing 
weekly comment on the economic scene, and of contact with businessmen, 
bankers, Civil Servants and politicians, there are the serious drawbacks of time- 
pressures, of being too deeply involved and too subject to persuasive influences. 
Mr. Macrae, however, rises to the challenge with rare gifts of objective analysis 
and constructive criticism. The result is a first-class work covering a very wide and 
controversial field, including fiscal and economic mistakes, the balance of payments 
muddle and the barriers holding up growth. 
- His main criticism is that in recent years economic policy has frequently been 
based on wrong assumptions, based on Treasury attitudes operating in cycles: 
cautious orthodoxy when the need is for optimistic expansion; or unwarrantable 
expansionism when orthodoxy is needed. But in defence of Treasury advisers he 
dissects the split among économists themselves and its effect on Treasury attitudes 
—the younger (under 40) expansion-minded economists tending to regard Treasury 
Officials as too stern and undynamic, and the older, more deflationist-minded 
economists (clearly with the consequences of the 1930 slump still in mind) regarding 
the Treasury as not being stern enough. 

No-one will question his argument that it was the experience of the immediate 
post-war Daltonian “boom” which has been responsible for the persistent view that 
restraint on domestic demand is the best solution to the problem of sufficiently 
high exports and of containing cost-inflation. The credit for ending, or finding 
the proper corrective, an attempt to restore a market economy, is rightly given to 
Mr. Butler’s first budget which, against Treasury advice, went a long way towards: 
removing physical controls and stimulating demand. 

Mr. Butler is heavily attacked, however, for his “give-away” pre-election budget 
in April, 1955. “This electorally motivated increase in domestic demand occurred 
at a time when Britain was at the stage in its trade cycle when it was rebuilding 
its stocks of imported raw-materials”, Mr. Macrae points out. At the same time 
we were going through a period of wage-push inflation and speculative flights from 
sterling. If only he had chosen to clamp down then instead of being forced to in 
his supplementary budget the following October when he seemed to lose his nerve 
and took back earlier reliefs. Mr. Macmillan, his successor at the Treasury, cut 
back demand still further and the policy of “stop-go” followed by successive 
Chancellors is history. In retrospect one wonders how much it was really the 
Treasury’s cycle or political self-interest which forced the course of events. 

One of Mr. Macrae’s most controversial assumptions is also the one which 
should be tackled urgently. The problem of price-inflation which has really forced 
governments to hold back demand, he argues, has in recent years become almost 
entirely a trade union wage-push inflation, not demand-pull inflation. Which is 
more important—avoidance of strikes or avoidance of inflationary settlements? 
“Why in a reasonable free economy, where one would expect economic self- 
interest to assert itself in the end, has Britain so often chosen to march as hurriedly 
and meekly as possible down the primrose path to the always transitory settlement, 
and to the restriction of demand and thus of real earnings which always follow... 
Why an exporting and banking nation should be able to bear unremitting cost- 
inflation more easily than occasional loss of output from strikes has never been 
made clear. The truth ought logically to be precisely the opposite.” 

Many a right-winger may agree, but it isn’t likely to commend itself to self- 
interested governments, nor to the leaders of nationalised industries trying to 
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make them more efficient. Should Dr. Beeching really be fired for fighting for a 
better deal for his under-paid railwaymen? It sounds like the old chicken-and-egg 
abyss all over again. The “guiding light” system is clearly a step, but as Mr. 
Macrae admits, only if it happens to be pessimistic in underestimating the actual 
rise in national product. 

Growth potential is clearly there—and on a more ambitious level than politicians 
realise. Some of the author’s suggested reforms point the way and deserve the 


closest study of politicians, trade unionists and economists alike. 
WILFRED ALTMAN 


AN OGDEN NASH ANTHOLOGY 
Everyone But Thee And Me. Ogden Nash. Dent. 15s. 


There are, to the best of my knowledge, two sorts of people. Those who take 
their Ogden Nash as a liqueur and those who throw it down by the bookful. Once 
again “Everyone but thee and me” will suit both types. The standard of careful 
involved scansion is fully maintained, ensuring that the reader does not weary of 
the style. (One is tempted to write 
“as far as Nash is concerned monotony 

Is a commodity of which he has not got any” — 
but one won’t) 

In addition, the brilliant rhymes are still around in profusion. I open the book 
at page 21. Lafcadio is paired with Daddy-O. And so, very much, on. If the 
prospective donee is armed with a sense of humour, is not irrevocably opposed to 
all America stands for and is not put off by occasional flashes of depth, then this 


will do him nicely for a gift. 
Apt illustrations by John Alcorn. 


ALASTAIR SAMPSON 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


ONE MAN’S FURROW. (Johnson 
Publications Ltd. 21s.) This autobio- 
graphy by Mr. Claud Mullins is a most 
readable book. From youth to venerable 
maturity he takes the reader through a 
very full and varied life—as an indivi- 
dualist—almost a rarity in these days. 
He writes with obvious sincerity of his 
insatiable desire to keep himself busy. 
In this he mostly succeeds. He tells of 
his young days as a barrister, his 
activities as a not very militant soldier 
in World War I, and his work as a 
London Magistrate, in which office his 
reforming zeal initiated present day 
procedure in Matrimonial Cases in 
Magistrates Courts. He is discursive on 
the benefits of psychiatric treatment for 
certain offenders and offences. His 
approach to Sir William Clarke Hall, a 
famous Juvenile Court Magistrate with 
special knowledge of psychiatric treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents, and his 


discussions with Dr. J. R. Rees, the 
then Head of the Tavistock Clinic, 
culminated in the offer of assistance by 
psychiatrists of the Clinic to give 
treatment to offenders who consented 
to a Probation Order incorporating a 
condition “to submit to medical treat- 
ment as directed”. The measure of Mr. 
Mullins’ success in including this clause 
in Probation Orders, in proper cases, is 
assessable by the readiness of Courts 
today to do likewise. 

The author concludes his book with 
some cogent comments on the general 
economics of the country in 1963. Both 
as entertainment and as a thought 
provoking study, this book satisfies. 


NIGHT SKY AT RHODES (Methuen. 30s.) 
This is a really delightful travel book, 
which will appeal particularly to anyone 
who has been, or plans to go, to the 
Aegean. Mr. Stephen Toulmin led in 
1960 a small academic film unit “to 
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collect material for a documentary film 
about the beginnings of scientific 
thought in Ancient Greece”. This is 
Mr. Toulmin’s informal story of the 
expedition, with vivid descriptions of 
Greek and Turkish life and living, of 
their own adventures and of the great 
sites, both natural and classical, which 
they visited. Their general route was 
“Corinth, Mycenae, up and over 
Arcadia to Olympia, then by ferry 
across the gulf to Itea, and back to 
Athens by way of Delphi’. No doubt 
some readers will disagree with his 
impressions or be disappointed by 
omissions. Not everyone, for example, 
will accept that there is “something 
demoniac, something infernal about” 
the volcanic island of Santorini, which 
appears to have cast a depressing spell 
over the author and his party. Again 
it is disappointing to read nothing 
about the celebrated town planning of 
Priene in the description of the site. 
However a book of this character is 
essentially one of personal impressions; 
and, as such, it will be read with great 
pleasure and advantage by all interested 
in Classical Greece. 


WEST INDIAN MIGRANTS AND THE 
LONDON CHURCHES (Published for the 
Institute of Race Relations by the 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) This 
book speaks with authority. It is based 
on the practical experience of the 
author Mr. Clifford S. Hill, and an 
extensive survey of the London area 
covering six major denominations of 
the Church in England who are working 
in the Caribbean. It provides useful 
information (26 tables of statistics) for 
clergymen, social welfare workers, and 
other “specialists”. It is interspersed 
with enlightening material on customs, 
attitudes and practices which should 
help the ordinary citizen to a better 
understanding of the West Indian. By 
drawing attention to the existing prob- 
lems and opportunities, this well written 
and readable book reveals a challenge 
to the Church to re-examine her special 
responsibility to the West Indian 
migrant. 


WRITERS AND CRITICS, (Oliver and: 
Boyd. 5s. per volume.) Recent addi- 
tions to this series of short lives by well 
known critics and writers include 
Grahame Greene by David Pryce-Jones. 
The study traces his development into 
a major novelist and also seeks to 
evaluate “the nature of Greene’s 
Catholicism” and the author “relates 
this to his work, in the belief that 
objectivity will clarify much pious. 
debate or irrelevant controversy”. Mr. 
Eudo Mason writes on Rilke, “perhaps 
the greatest lyrical genius of our 
century”. This is primarily an intro- 
ductory volume to Rilke’s poetry by the 
author who “finds the secret of Rilke’s 
universal appeal less in his religious 
message than in his immense sensibility 
and in his strange power of finding 
linguistic equivalents for it”. Mr. 
Quentin Bell has written a valuable 
appreciation of Ruskin, which will be 
welcomed. 


A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. Volume 1. 
(Cambridge University Press, agents for 
the Melbourne University Press. 50s.) 
Regretfully space only permits acknow- 
ledgment of the importance of this 
recent volume by Professor C. M. H. 
Clark of the Australian National 
University. It covers the period “from 
the earliest times to the age of Mac- 
quarie”’, thus dealing with the founding 
and development of the early British 
settlements and colonies until 1822. It 
is a study of great erudition, which is 
both a narrative of events and assess- 
ment of the outlook, aims and motives 
of the men creating this new society. 
The text is heavily annotated, and there 
is a detailed bibliography. 

ECONOMIC THEORY AND UNDER- 
DEVELOPED REGIONS. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. U.K.) A new addition to the 
University Paperback series is Dr. 
Gunnar Myrdal’s well-known study of 
“the very large and steadily increasing 
economic inequalities between developed 
and under-developed countries.” The 
text of this volume represents the 
revised version made in 1956 of his 
lectures in Cairo in 1955. 





EDUCATION FORUM 1— 


DEMOCRACY AND THE ROBBINS REPORT 
H. C. ALLEN 


tion of the Robbins Report, Sir Alec Douglas-Home was asked wb 

in his opinion was the main domestic problem of the day. He 1 
called that at Scarborough in 1961 he had said that Britain’s streng 
, was in her brains, and went on, “Therefore, I would say education in : 
its aspects.’ 

Never before, perhaps, in the history of Britain has a Prime Minist 
placed education right at the head of his list of priorities. Nor is J 
alone in this; his colleagues in the Government, and their supporte) 
plainly agree with him. Indeed, to put it no higher, they clearly belie 
that intense concentration on educational policy is indispensable to t) 
winning of the General Election. Even more notable, his political opp 
nents, if they cannot exactly be said to agree with him, are attacking t) 
Government’s educational plans for being too little and coming t 
late. 

‘This concern spreads to all branches of the educational system, and 
felt by all sections of society. The first great wave of modern education 
progress in Britain really began in the 1870s with the establishment 
free and universal elementary schools, and was followed by the growth 
widespread secondary schooling around the turn of the century. But 
was not until the Education Acts of 1944 and 1945 (with which tl 
name of Mr. Butler is so closely associated) that some form of seconda 
education became available to all children. Now we have the Newso 
Report recommending the early raising of the school leaving age to » 
Many of us believe this to be a vital measure and one which shou 
be passed immediately while the population curve is for a brief perie 
more favourable than it will be for many years to come. In our vie 
it is almost if not quite as important that it should not be done by t) 
sleight of hand of raising the age of going to school from five to six. 

But although this activity is going on throughout the whole educ 
tional structure of the nation it is most vigorous of all in higher edu 
tion. If it is unusual for a Prime Minister to give such pride of pla 
to education, it is perhaps equally so for the findings of a national co) 
mittee on any subject to receive the almost universal acclaim accord: 
to the recently published Robbins Report on Higher Education. T} 


È HIS very first TV interview as Prime Minister, before the public 
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‘at state paper—great in every sense, for it will contain no less than 
en separate volumes—was accepted in principle almast ‘in its entirety 
the Government immediately upon its publication—in itself a very 
usual commitment. 


Not only have all the political parties accepted it, but almost all uni- 
‘sity and other teachers on whom the burden of carrying it out will 
mecipally fall. Even the rumblings in academic circles against the threat 
intellectual standards involved in so vast and rapid an expansion 
ve been much quieter than expected. The only serious doubt ex- 
essed generally by the informed public has been about the proposal 
‘a separate Ministry of Arts and Science responsible for institutions of 
sher learning. 


This enthusiastic welcome, for such it is, appears all the more inai 
de, especially as far as the Government is concerned, when we consider 
it the programme will cost (the Committee estimates) £1,420 millions 
er the next seventeen years in capital expenditure alone. The annual 
erall cost of higher education to public funds over the same period 
Il more than treble—from {206 million at present to £742 million 

1980-1. And all of us, not least the Government, are well aware of 
2 tendency for these things to exceed in cost even the most careful 
mmittee estimates, 


The essence of the Robbins programme is the massive expansion of 
rher education, particularly in the universities, It calls for an increase 
the number of student places available in Britain from 216,000 last 
ar to 560,000 in 1980-1; the immediate target, reflecting what the 
ammittee regards as a crisis in higher education at the present time, is 
8,000 by 1967-8. Throughout the whole. period most of the growth 
il be in the universities, which, by new creation and the transformation 
other institutions of higher learning, will increase in number from 
to 60. 


Progress, however, will not be confined to quantitative expansion: 
ere will be qualitative changes as well, especially in the diversification 
types of institution and of courses of study. Special Institutions for 
entific and Technological Education and Research will come into 
istence to accompany the recently created Colleges of Advanced Tech- 
logy—SISTERS to join the CATS. The ‘Teacher ‘Training Colleges will 
radically improved and the new universities will be warmly en- 
uraged to innovate; both these processes have begun. 
Though expansion and reform will take place in all fields, including 
e humanities, and though there will be development in subjects vir- 
ally new to this country, such as business management, it is fair to 
y that the main emphasis is on science and technology. If the principal 
ea of national concern in education is at the university level, the chief 
rion of concentration within that area is scientific and technical. Here 
ties in with yet another special report recently issued, the Trend 
port on the organization of civil science, and also with this year’s 
nual report of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, which both 
different ways make clear the necessity for rapid growth in scientific 
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knowledge andi in the numbers of qualified technologists. 

Why is this "programme of educational expansion, especially in sch 
and technology,’so important? The reasons are fundamentally sir 
and for the most part well known, but they bear repeating. 


The process. of world industrialization, which Britain, perhaps 1 
than any other country, was responsible for beginning some hun 
years since, has produced by mid-twentieth century a transformatio 
human society which, in its scope and speed, is unparalleled in 
history of mankind. It is a truism, but one still worth reflecting u 
that until not much over a century ago no man had travelled f. 
than a horse could gallop, whereas now men not only travel at sp 
vastly greater than that of sound, but have done so outside the ea» 
pull of the very globe on which we have always lived and moved 
had our being. Similar, and perhaps more important if less dram 
technical advances have brought a sufficiency of material goods, if 


actual affluence, within the reach at least of the peoples educate: 
modern industrial skills. 


Dizzy as the speed of this advance has been when seen in the 
perspective of history as well as through the eyes of its particip: 
there is little doubt that it can, and may, accelerate even further. Bi 
it does so it becomes ever more complicated, and it therefore requires 
further education at ever more advanced levels. This can be seen, 
example, in the extreme intricacy and complexity of some of what 
only be called (cliché though it be) the miracles of medical rese 
today. In the same way, any people which is going to keep at ast of 
automatic control processes in modern industry, on which t hug» 
creases in productivity necessary to wipe out poverty in the worl 
considerable degree depend, must spend larger and larger sums 
education. Robbins envisages an increase in the fraction of our nati 
income that we spend on higher education from the current 0.8 per 
to about 1.6 per cent—or nearly double—at the end of 17 years. 


This is true for any nation, but it is pre-eminently true for us in 
United Kingdom. We are still, in terms of wealth and power and e 
population, one of the great states of the world, but we are alsc 
terms of size and resources, one of the smallest countries. It is one ol 
strange paradoxes of modern history that this small island in whicl 
live became rich and strong largely because we were the earliest in 
trial power; because at first we therefore had no competition we ; 
swiftly by foreign trade, and almost before we knew it had bec 
uniquely dependent on foreign markets and raw materials. 

We cannot grow anything like enough food of any kind to feed 
50 million mouths; almost exactly half of what we eat we have to 
overseas. Even less can we supply the raw materials out of which to m 
all the other things—the manufactured goods—which we regar 
necessary to life today, and which we need not only for ourselves 
to sell abroad to make the money to buy all these things we fee) 
must have. More than perhaps any other country we depend v 
commerce and above all industry for our livelihood. As Aneurin Bı 
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put it, we in Britain have no other great resources except the fish 
: swim round our shores and the coal that lies under our island, 
2pt the skills of our people. 
rd those skills depend more and more upon education, and especially 
aer technological and scientific education. We in the British Isles, 
‘efore, have an even greater need of an educational system expanding 
idly in quantity, while still maintaining quality, than almost any 
zr people in the world today. 
‘continued and accelerated expansion of our national capacity for 
mtific research and technological education is vital to our material 
gress. Byt more and more goods, an even higher standard of living, 
not our only needs, desirable—even essential—though they are. 
a cannot live by bread alone, although he certainly cannot live 
aout it, and although there is every reason why he should improve 
diet, as he is now finding he can, by the addition of lots of cake. 
ut we are all aware that the affluent society brings its own problems. 
my people once thought that the main cause of crime was poverty, 
we have, to take two examples, more juvenile delinquency and a 
iter rate of crimes of violence than for a very long time, if not indeed 
a ever before. We know, too, in the longer perspective of history, 
c men and women have repeatedly felt the need of other than material 
les of satisfaction. They have loved, they have worshipped, they 
e entered lives of dedicated service, they have even renounced the 
ld and its material goods. 
lor e say at once, do I believe that young people today are, as a 
le. vhit inferior in this respect to their predecessors. Here the 
ne Minister is right, a lot of nonsense is talked about our youth, often 
those who know very little about them. In the amount of work they 
and the standards they attain in school and university, in their 
atment of one another, in their feelings towards members of other 
*s and creeds, and in some forms of intellectual honesty—to take 
w Instances—they are, in my view, noticeably better than we were. 
sut they have their difficulties. Indeed, though we have left them 
srecedented possibilities, we have also left them some awesome prob- 
s, of which that of nuclear weapons is the most fearful, and that of 
intense pressures upon the individual of our hectic and enormously 
aplex society perhaps the most persistent. To solve these problems 
y need every bit of education—of knowledge and of training for life— 
t we can give them. 
and for this purpose science is not enough: the humanities are equally 
vortant. ‘Though, no doubt, the rate of growth in scientific and 
inical research and teaching should for the moment exceed that in 
arts and in social studies, our need of these latter remains in the 
g run equally great. It is a commonplace, to which we pay at least lip 
rice, that the achievements of the scientists have in many fields outrun 
capacity to handle and contro] them. This weakness in our educa- 
ial structure, if not indeed in our whole social and even intellectual 
tude, has been made worse by the widening gulf between the humani- 


ties and the sciences, between the Two Cultures, which we ha 
allowed increasing specialization to force upon us. 


This division cuts two ways. The scientific ignorance of most ‘At 
men’ is as profound and alarming as Sir Charles Snow claims: hc 
many even among dons, who have not been trained in the scienci 
know, let alone understand, his Second Law of Thermodynamics? Bi 
per contra, it must be said that the forays of some scientists, especial 
perhaps physical scientists, into politics and near-politics have on occ 
sion showed notable ignorance of and failure to understand the pr 
cesses of society outside their laboratories. Yet in a very real sense it 
even more vital for scientists to know what is going on in social studi 
than for their opposite numbers to comprehend the principles 
science, for all men without exception in a democratic society ha 
vital responsibilities as citizens. 

Expansion in education, and especially in higher education, is esse 
tial not only to our material well-being, but also to the future health - 
our free government. To bridge the gap between technology and ar 
is but one aspect of this problem. Another is the pressing need of furth 
education in order to prepare the mass of our citizenry for the rapid 
increasing abundance of leisure of which they have already begun 
have a foretaste. This is not to swallow whole the austere Fabian prescri 
tion of high-minded pursuits for the beneficiaries of the forty- (and 
fortiori the thirty- and twenty-) hour week, but to point to the proble 
of too much time and money chasing too few leisure occupations. 


Yet another aspect, and perhaps the most important of all, is the nee 
for greater education in order that we may be better fitted for the dif 
cult task of truly democratic self-government. This is at its mo 
obvious, in the nuclear age, in foreign affairs; it was what H. G. Wel 
meant when he wrote, as long ago as 1920, ‘Human history becomes mo 
and more a race between education and catastrophe.’ But it applies al 
in domestic affairs, and especially in the indispensable invigoration | 
our democratic processes. As the educational standards of the people as 
whole continue to rise, they will—and certainly should—exercise 
greater degree of initiative in their own political affairs. 


This development has in fact begun, and, very interestingly, in tl 
educational sphere. The Government’s conversion to the cause of high: 
education is not alone the result of a Pauline revelation nor of 
process of pure Platonic reasoning: it is the result of a growing ar 
increasingly insistent public demand. This is not only the first time 
British Prime Minister has given such primacy to higher education 
it is the first time the British people have done so. Parents wish it ft 
their children, and the children desire it for themselves. As Sir Al 
himself put it, “Young people want to see the schools and universiti 
rolling off the production line. So this is what we are going to do.’ 


But increasing popular activity in politics must be accompanied by i: 
creasing political sophistication. We must not fail to observe that v 
are in an immediate pre-election period, and one moreover in which tł 
party in office has apparently lost popular support to a degree possib 
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wecedented for half a century. Never perhaps has a Government had 
ter need of an attractive electoral issue. (Indeed, in the curious 
(rums of contemporary politics, it is arguable that all three parties 
l it, because the fundamental mood of the electorate seems to cry a 
ue on all your houses.) At the outset of this election campaign the 
ernment has publicly and flatly pledged itself to make available the 
«ey required for university expansion. 

ut all such pledges are necessarily couched in general terms, and 
lay scarcely be possible to particularize before the election. Would 
members of the Government stand fully by the spirit as well as the 
Y of their promise, if and when elected? This is not to be too cynical 
ut politics, still less to accuse politicians of excessive disingenuous- 
: it is merely to display a healthy political scepticism. It is a fact of 
that things look different after elections. 

or is precedent lacking to give those in higher education pause. 
ernment grants to the universities are, in Britain, calculated on a five 
‘ basis. Just before the beginning of both the last Quinquennia, there 
e economic crises, and expenditure on higher education was drasti- 
y cut; indeed, seven years ago specific grants that had actually been 
mised were suddenly and ruthlessly reduced. The more leary ele- 
its in the universities can in fact be heard to be muttering at the 
ment to the Government, ‘Show us the colour of your money before 
expect us to make our pledges of expansion.’ (The more economically 
histicated even add a rider that it had better be in good yellow 
l, having regard to the general post-war record of Governments in 
matter of inflation and rising prices.) 


lready, in the memoranda circulating in fantic haste from Whitehall 
he institutions of higher education, demanding (within a month) ex- 
sion plans and estimates of cost, ominous phrases make their appear- 
e, amounting in effect to a warning about the necessarily limited 
ilability of existing resources. And in the annual Government White 
er on public investment, published on 7 November, which presum- 
y cannot have taken full if any account of the new ‘crash’ pro- 
nme in universities, there occur familiar, but in this context sinister, 
ements on Government expenditure, such as, “These are unprece- 
ted rates of increase.’ 


Vhat is the moral? It is that if the public means to have higher 
cation for its children it must continue to demand it, with increas- 
insistence and growing force. We must see to it, if we enter a period 
financial stringency (whether before or after the election) that it is 
in education that the cuts are made; in the past this has been the 
est place to make them because it was not politically dangerous. 
e public must make it crystal clear to all parties that to tamper 
h projected educational expenditure is political death. 

‘he British people will get the educational system they deserve. They 
deserve the best, only if they themselves, by incessant political pres- 
2, ensure that they do get it. 

University of London. 
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to certain countries after they have achieved Independence. 
has the day so eagerly awaited, so worked and fought for ov 
years, brought to their peoples as the aftermath of victory? 

The Author propounds two questions: Was Independence 
fighting for? Are the peoples of the Independent states any better 
their victory? This is an interesting study and one which, so far a: 
aware, has not been dealt with so exhaustively before. It is in 
complementary to The Man on Horseback by Professor Finer w 
may be remembered by readers of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, held 
military régime of one kind or another controls a large num} 
states which are neither Communist nor Liberal-democratic, am 
soon control most of them, that the military régime is a peculiar p< 
phenomenon, abiding, deep-seated, distinctive, persistent and 
spread, and that control by the military over the civilian populat» 
far from being an unnatural phenomenon, is natural. In other 
while this book now under review explains what has happened 
Man on Horseback explains why it has happened. 

The situation is that over 50 states have become independent 
1945. They have been created mainly out of the dissolution of t) 
Empires of Britain, France, Holland and Belgium. Only one In 
power, Portugal, still hangs on precariously to most of her posse 
and her Empire will soon crumble into dust. 

The paradox, according to Mr. Crozier, is that in the new 
Independence was achieved when most of the content of Indeper 
had disappeared, when in fact the Sovereign State had largely } 
meaning. It is, I feel, a bit hard to blame the people of the new 
intoxicated as they are by the thought of freedom, for not realizir 
fact when many old established countries such as France and 
Britain have not yet realized it either. 

_ The Author considers a country to be Independent when it r» 
own army and civil service, pay its way and controls its own f 
policy. How many states, old or new, come under this definition 
I would say there are precious few, especially where ‘paying its ¥ 
concerned. 

Independence is naturally desired by all countries which are sub 
and controlled by another people or power. However mild the ru. 
be it is in fact a rule by expatriates and thus is a constant remir 
the apparent inferiority of the ruled, and this is particularly so 
the colour of the two peoples is obviously different. The slog: 
long been ‘Better self-government than good government’. Thb 
natural feeling and one which of all peoples the British should 
stand. Throughout the centuries we have been prepared to figh 
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: effect of Independence has not been uniform. In cases where 
endence has been granted to states having few educated people 
neagre economic resources and with little political experience, the 
ion has sometimes deteriorated. In other countries where Indepen- 
has been achieved on a sound basis of economic and political 
»pment, then progress has been made. 


v that most of the larger Colonial Territories have achieved Inde- 
nce, we British will soon be left with a number of small territories 
are not’on any count viable. Even some of those which have 
ed their Independence are not going to find it easy to make ends 
Take for example the case of Zanzibar, which received its Indepen- 
on 9 December, 1963. Zanzibar, a lovely and fascinating little state, 
1 area of 1020 square miles, with a population of 312,000 people. 
venue in 1961 was £2,834,000 and its expenditure was £2,93'7,000. 
e development plans between 1961 and 1964 the total involved is 
£1,235,000 of which £415,000 is to come from Colonial Develop- 
and Welfare funds, £680,000 from other loan funds, and £140,000 
local resources. It will be seen that the resources are not great, and 
yar is in the fashion by having a debit balance on its current 
at. Its future lies in close association with the East African Com- 
Services Organization and with a future East African Federation 
. created. 


‘il recently the Colonial powers, and indeed the world at large, 
under the impression that the Instrument of Independence was a 
as magic wand; that as soon as a country became Independent 
, economic and political troubles faded away and it needed no 
r outside assistance. All external assistance, therefore, tends to 
uate with the coming of Independence, whereas a new State needs 
re assistance after Independence than it needed before. Unhappily 
not the case and although the new State may get loan funds from 
«mer Colonial power it is unlikely to get many grants and even the 
tational Bank has been worried over the fact that many of these 
cies have involved themselves in heavy capital and interest charges 
ajects which they are too poor to complete, so that heavy commit- 
are involved for half-finished projects. Lately a new class of State 
ppeared when some of the smaller States have been unable to 
ı funds from the International Bank as it regards them as too 
o meet the Bank’s lending terms and too prosperous to qualify for 
from the International Development Association; so they are, as it 
left suspended between two forms of international assistance. 


this having been said, what is the alternative to Independence? 
e read countless articles and letters and heard innumerable de- 
in the Houses of Parliament when people have complained bitterly 
a forthcoming grant of Independence, but I have never heard 
€ propose an alternative except to postpone the grant, which is 


clearly impossible. There are two ways only in which Colonial peoy 
can be ruled by an expatriate power, either by force or with t) 
acquiescence. As to the first, Napoleon once is alleged to have s 
that you can do anything with bayonets except sit on them! 
Christian powers it is both immoral and impracticable to hold dc 
people by force. Hitler did it for a time and no doubt could have g: 
on doing it for much longer if he had not been defeated in war, but 
normal person would want to adopt his methods or would agree tc 
doing. What Britain and the other Colonial powers have done in ag 
ing to vacate their former Colonial territories has been right. When 
subject peoples serve notice on the ruling power that they think 
time has come for the latter to go, they must go, and it is to be ho 
that by this time the rulers will have done everything they can to 
down a firm basis for a future stable society. Above all this means edr 
tion at all levels, from primary school to university. 


Two problems remain. One is the difficulty of continuing parliam 
tary democracy in a new State. Even here there is no consistent patte 
Some have been able to run the Party system quite well, others b 
been unable or unwilling to do so, and it has ceased, the One P: 
system taking its place. This is not necessarily a sign of unregene! 
vice on the part of the politicians in the new state. The democr. 
parliamentary system on the “Westminster model’, as it is usually so 
what derisively described by its critics, is a-difficult one to work 
those unaccustomed to it. The system needs tolerance and a cricket n 
tality with cricket’s leisurely, formalized ways, its unwritten rules : 
its W. G. Grace trickiness. Some countries find it hard to prac 
especially when their background is a tribal and not a cricket one 
can be, of course, a wasteful system in a new State in that many good 1 
may eat their hearts out for years in Opposition. Some new count 
have so few people with education that to keep them in Opposition 
long periods seems sometimes to the public in the countries concer 
to be an unnecessary loss. In these circumstances they tend, as in I 
ganyika, to practise the One Party state. No doubt others will come 
this same conclusion. I feel that there is needed a British, or I wc 
.go further and say an English, temperament to make the parliamen 
system work well. It has, I believe, worked well only in those count 
where the peoples are basically of the same race as the English or h 
been colonized by them. As a Celt I even doubt whether the syster 
quite as natura] to the Celtic peoples as to the Anglo-Saxons. So 
must not be too much dismayed if some of the new states, still ` 
much governed by tribal ideas, prefer in their early days the One P. 
system to the “Westminster model’. The One Party system does, in % 
accord with tribal practice when the tribal elders argue among themse 
long and heatedly, but eventually arrive at a decision, a conclu: 
accepted by the tribe and put into practice. This happens in some of 
new One Party States where discussions take place in the Party and 
then carried out by the Government. The idea of an official Opposi 
is quite foreign to tribal tradition as I understand it. No doubt in t 
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1e of these countries will evolve a multi-party system either on one 
other of the Western models or by creating a new one of their own. 


Che other problem is what is going to happen to the considerable 
nber of small islands scattered among the oceans of the world and 
l under the British flag and unable in the foreseeable future to become 
(ependent. I have been trying to get the British Government to face 
s fact and to prepare plans to meet it for the last seven or eight years. 
ring this time Ministers have told me that the plan I put up, that is 
a Council in association with Great Britain, is not a good one. I have 
lied to the Ministers that even if my plan is not a good one, at least it 
1 plan, and if they deride my plan the onus is on the Government 
produce a better one. This it has consistently failed to do. However, 
erring to this subject in the Bahama Islands Bill Debate on 28 
vember last, the Duke of Devonshire informed the House of Lords 
t the Colonial Office is now giving a great deal of anxious thought 
these small Territories and their future. 


(he Author concludes by stating that Nationalism has good points 
well as bad, that it can provide a dynamic spur to action and an 
vancement that might otherwise be lacking, that it is the only idea 
t can resist and defeat Communism in the new countries, that it be- 
aes a danger at the point where it becomes exclusive, at home when 
s wedded to a totalitarian doctrine, abroad when it’ expresses itself 
economic and political aggressiveness, the ultimate outcome of ex- 
sive nationalism being war. The Author does not take a uniformly 
simistic view of the prospects before the newly Independent world. 
states that the horrors of the temporary wars of Independence will 
have been in vain if Sovereignty turns out to be only a stage on the 
‘d to Interdependence. 


am sure this is right and that we must strive at all times for Inter- 
vendence but, as I have said, it is difficult to convince these new 
tes, heady with the wine of freedom, of this truth when the baleful 
irbons of the old States refuse to accept this principle themselves. 
e way in which we might start is for Britain herself to give a real 
1 in three vital spheres of Interdependence, namely in the British 
nmonwealth, in the Atlantic Partnership and at the United Nations. 


REPORT FROM THE VATICAN 
ROBERT SENCOURT 


HEN Pius XII was negotiating with Hitler, the present Po 
his Secretary. From this authoritative source, we have learn 


no protest on behalf of the Jews was then made by the Vai 
when a man is, in the Churchillian phrase, hitting out with the fre 
a cornered maniac, it will not calm him simply to tell him so, : 
cannot coerce him. Whether the Pope was right in this opinion 
be argued but this question is not the theme of Hochuth’s play. ° 
we are told that the Jesuits were thriving on the money they 
invested in German armaments; to impute such foolery to the s 
Jesuits refutes itself. We are told that a similar money conside 
dominated the decisions of Pius XII. What has just happened : 
Vatican shows this was just the contrary of the truth. The V 
now announces what is no novelty, its entente with the Jews. It e 
sizes all that the Catholic Church shares with them, not only j 
heritage of the Old Testament. It points to the fact that Disraeli bı 
out so eloquently in Tancred: the Madonna is a Jewess: Pete 
Paul were Jews; the New Testament is written entirely by Jews. 
the Eternal Lord was made flesh, this was Jewish flesh: He liv 
earth as a circumcised and practising Jew. All this, though obvious, 
bear restating. Now it is furthermore proclaimed that it is ns 
Jews, but all the sinners of the world, who are to blame fe 
Crucifixion. 

The Vatican announces that many bishops wanted this pronounc 
clear; it is no secret that the most powerful of these is Cardinal 
man, of New York. The fact is that the Jews and the Cathol> 
recognized as the two most powerful minorities in the centre of § 
and they have long had a close entente which was of as great adv 
to Pius XII, as it was to each other. 

This entente with the Jews is one of the most suggestive ar 
reaching of the moves which are making the latest moves in the V 
Council momentous to the world. The ecumenical scheme (or 
which was brought forward in the Vatican Council on 18 Nov 
shows how this central organism, great not only in Christendom 
the world, has become as generous as any have right to expect 
attitudes to the Old Eastern Churches whose traditions have alte 
little since they were in communion with Rome in the tenth c 
The differences between the oriental Churches united to Ro 
whom the most brilliant and representative figures are Maximos J 
Patriarch of Antioch, and Athenagoras, the Patriarch of Constant 
are confined to little more than that papal supremacy which in the 
of this Session has been placed in an entirely new light by the 
tance of the rights and authority of bishops and the place some o 
are evidently to have as coadjutors of the Pope. The old idea 
Papacy as an absolute monarchy—if ever such existed—so wri 
Fesquet in Le Monde on 30 October, has been swept away. Ip 
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ymetimes tried to force their own decisions upon him) it is now 
a body of international consultants with whom he is to act in 
and who will act through an international secretariat. The Papacy 
r words, is to be the instrument of a United Nations Organiza- 
od at the same time, its authoritative co-ordinating centre. The 
ch Maximos, who is one of the most impressive figures at the 
l, has said in it, that there must be no exaggeration of Papal 
no over-powering by Latin mentality or Latin rites: no tyranny 
Holy Office. 


r bishops have stressed the importance of local bishops. Once this 
ed, the differences between the two Patriarchs mentioned above, 
Union with Rome, and the other not, are no longer practical 
€rom the human point of view, some adjustment of psychologies 
be required. But the unity of Christians cannot be just a human 
ient; it involves the ultimate mysteries, for unless it is a gift from 
h and is in the power of the Holy Spirit, it is not unity in Christ. 
who are at the Council have had a deep spiritual experience; they 
avinced that the Almighty Spirit has been descending on them 
them ideas and to give them powers of which they had hardly 
when they came together. 


has enabled them not only to approximate so closely to the 
ox Church. It has enabled them to make salutary and—-we must 
—unexpected pronouncements with regard to the Separated 
es, spreading through the West. 


the Vatican must be less precise because of the enormous variety 
uch it has to deal. The first emphasis is on Baptism. Just as others 
ways been certain that the Virgin Mary was a Jewess, so it is 
plain that even baptism means incorporation into the Body of 
There is no other baptism. But the emphasis on this is some- 
ew. It makes a profound supernatural bond of unity between 
cs and Protestants. When this is considered, it is seen that this 
hat the Bible is shared and a joint activity in good works. What 
njoined on Catholics, is discussion with their separated brethren, 
ition, and they are now to add prayer in common. 


uld be expecting too much to think that Catholics would be free 
ct their own worship, centred as it is on the Mass, (which they 
» much and with such deep reason, and is the centre of their 
:), for a general participation in Protestant worship. Their faith 
dity bring into their Churches in Britain today, numbers equal 
of all others put together, which is an impressive unity in itself. 
le they must hold to what they have, they are invited to the most 
s appreciation of what others have, so that all can share certain 
1 forms and so be carried together into the realm of worship, 
xen lift up their hearts to the Lord, where His mysterious unity 
dance are offered in return. These Catholics are now told that 
speaking to them through separated Churches. 


REPORT FROM THE VATICAN 


What a change of atmosphere this must make! The more so, beca 
to listen to others for some undiscovered or some unrealized truth, is 
attitude of humility. It goes with what the two reforming Popes h 
enjoined, a confession of shortcomings, a call to repentance. There 
no wider gate into men’s hearts, than the acknowledgement of t 
brotherhood in the Church of sinners. 


When the Catholics spoke as members of an infallible Church, t} 
certainly were accorded a certain respect, insofar as loyalty gave tb 
virtue and cohesion. They even attracted those who in a distrac 
world needed authority and command, such as the Pope still gb 
them. But these have proved a fraction of Christendom. What 
needed now and what this Session of the Council has opened up, is 
the Catholics to take their place in the brotherhood of the bapti: 
and embrace the courage, enterprise, generosity and courtesy of the 1 
ecumenism. This the Council recognizes as the gift and opportunity gi 
to all Christians in Christendom, where only more than half are Cat 
lics and where Christians are only a third of the population of 
world, mostly hungry, while they themselves are pretty well fed, i» 
world which by the end of the century in doubling its population » 
reduce the fraction of Christians from a third to a fifth or more Į 
bably a sixth. 


In these circumstances, they cannot hope to conquer by conversi 
what they can do, is to serve, to co-operate, to sacrifice and to ¢ 
cilate, and to provide a centre of unrivalled power. 


To show how closely the Pope himself was identified with the d: 
on ecumenism, it was introduced by his right-hand man, the Secretar 
State, strongly supported by Cardinal Ritter of St. Louis, Missouri, : 
by the Japanese Cardinal. One wanted accord with Protestants; 
other stressed the importance of Christians acting together in non-Ch 
tian countries. It was later welcomed by the Archbishop of Westmin 
in the name of the Roman Catholic bishops of England and Wales. . 
this did not prevent it receiving some severe criticism. 


A certain opposition to every innovation comes day after day f 
Cardinal Ruffini of Palermo, who was long in the Curia and is 
spokesman of the reactionaries among its Conservatives. He is an 3 
speaker, and is not compromised in the various moves which b 
damaged the reputation of Cardinal Ottaviani, who was the leader 
reaction in the first Session. Ruffini spoke ably and with a statesm: 
voice. It was to point out that Jews had been compromised with f 
masonry and were less close to Christianity than some other bodies. 
entente with the Jews could not prejudice those in the Near East who 
garded them as aggressors. This point was also pressed by the Patria 
Maximos and other Patriarchs from the Near East. But as Cardi 
Bea later pointed out, his entente was with Jews as Jews, not 
Zionists. 


There was also the attitude of the Orthodox Churches to consi: 
An entente with either Jews or Protestants would not encourage tl 
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complete that unity with the Catholics which has come to look so 
£. 


Vhen the ecumenical movement began some fifty years ago, it 
rally spread in every direction. But it was not long before the 
king spirit of Ronnie Knox was satirising this in Reunion All 
und, When the draft was introduced in the Vatican Council, a 
ilar difficulty was soon made manifest. One can encourage goodwill 
co-operation in all directions. What limit is there, asked Archbishop 
asey, to the power of Love? But when it comes to participation in 
most solemn mysteries in which the Christ joins those who worship 
4 in sacred unity with Himself, we find that. the Vatican is con- 
ined not merely by the love of Christ, but by the demand of those 
» are nearest to it, that it must compromise the conservatism and the 
darity which have been, through the centuries, the essence and the 
y of the Orthodox Churches, those Orthodox Churches which sud- 
ly made themselves so strongly felt when they came in July to the 
ference at Montreal. 


me should not, however, close one’s eyes to the fact that the Church 
‘ngland is in’many practical ways closer to the new developments 
toman Catholicism. This was mentioned at the end of the Session 
n able speech by the Abbot of Downside. 


here are sections of the Anglican Church, which are almost indis- 
uishable from Roman Catholicism. But they are not the whole. 
me has to recognize the awkward fact that for either side to press this 
nising side of ecumenism would in the immediate future split the 
arch of England, which, however, has still its unique role in the 
nenical movement. 


I] these issues are far-reaching, not only for those who worship—a 
fraction of what is called Christendom—but for the general develop- 
it of the exploding population of today. They prove that the Vatican 
ncil is of moment to all sorts and conditions of men. It makes more 
aifest in each of its congregations or sittings that Pope John is 
red of his place among the greatest of Popes, because he was the 
t clerical, He knew and loved men as he found them. He gave his 
rch a new role in history because he brought it to be more like one 
ts own communities, the Brothers of St. John of God. This Com- 
uty has since before the Reformation taken upon itself, to care for the 
, the incurable, the misshapen, the dying and now the spastics. 
ikes on those whom the ordinary hospital finds beyond it. It finds 
ist not only in the chapel, but in the least of His brethren. This 
munity shows in what direction Pope John’s Council, among its 
ous clerical concerns, is now aspiring. ‘To. the extent that its 
erents attain this end, they will prove themselves more than con- 
cors—through Him that loves them. 


he biggest question for Christendom today is how far the clerics of 
lenominations can combine their doctrine and their worship, their 
1 and order—with this enterprise of self-sacrificing charity. 


THE MALTESE ECONOMY 
B. W. BLOUVET 


would suggest that internal political dissent is the greatest problem 

associated with independence for the Island. This is not the case. 
The agreeing of a constitution would be only an early stage in what must 
be a long struggle to build up an economy capable of supporting the new 
state. The present differences between the various political parties serve 
only to obscure the real problems, which are economic. 

In 1961 Malta imported goods worth £29.4 millions, exports amounted 
to only £4.6 millions and the deficit was made good largely by money 
derived from British military spending. ‘The economy of Malta depended 
upon the preparedness of Britain, or some other power, to meet the 
high cost of maintaining a base in the central Mediterranean. Since the 
end of the Second World War, as the pattern of military strategy has 
changed, Malta’s usefulness has declined, and the economy, which was 
highly adapted to gaining a living from the Island's strategic position, 
has had the major supports removed from it. Since 1957 military instal- 
Jations on the Island have been run down and the Maltese have now to 
diversify their economy. 

The roots of the present economic problems stretch down through 
four centuries. At the beginning of the sixteenth century Malta was an 
unimportant part of the Sicilian Kingdom; the Island lay on the border- 
lands of Europe’s sphere of influence and was over-shadowed in the cen- 
tral Mediterranean by the potential of the Sicilian naval bases. The 
Island was running down economically and the population was declin- 
ing in numbers. The Maltese were continually subject to the slave 
gathering swoops of Barbary corsairs and made a living, when they 
could, from agriculture and trade, particularly the sale of locally grown 
cotton. 

In 1530 the situation was completely altered when Charles V, Malta’s 
ultimate overlord, gave the Island in fief to the crusading Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem that it might be used as a base for attacks on the 
Turks. With the arrival of the Order, Malta became an important 
frontier post engaged in containing the Turkish thrust into Europe. The 
Knights of St. John spent vast sums developing the Island not only as a 
military base, but also as the headquarters of a sovereign military Order. 
This influx of money stimulated the economy whilst the security which 
the Knights brought allowed it to develop free from the disrupting at- 
tentions of corsairs. To some extent the economy of Malta developed 
independently, but even when this was so the influence of the Knights 
was never far removed and the greatest number of the population were 
probably dependent upon the Order for a living. Many Maltese were 
employed as soldiers or sailors on the Order’s galleys, others found work 
on the fortifications, in the dockyards, in the administrative machine 
and in the Auberges where the Knights lived. 

The Island became, relatively, very prosperous, but it was a prosperity 


T difficulties attending the drafting of a constitution for Malta 


from an economic point of view, the strength of the military installations 
which the Order had built up attracted France and Britain to the 
Island. In 1798 a French force under Napoleon secured the capitulation 
of the Order and the Knights were forced to leave. The French 
attempted to reorganize Malta on Revolutionary lines. Unfortunately 
reform interfered with the Roman Catholic Church in Malta and the 
Maltese rose against the French and with some British help expelled 
them. The British takeover of Malta was half-hearted: they did not 
want the French to have the Island but they were not sure they wanted 
it themselves. Some factions doubted Malta’s strategic value and in the 
end the economic advantages of a base in the area seem to have carried 
some weight. For a time indeed it appeared that Malta’s reliance on 
military spending was to be overcome. In 1801 Valletta was declared a 
free port and it ‘became the great Depot for neutral as well as British 
merchandize’ finding its way into Europe via the Adriatic in spite of 
embargoes. Entrepét trade with the Levant also developed and British, 
Maltese, German, Italian and Greek trading houses were established. 
During the early part of the nineteenth century the number of ships 
calling at Malta increased very sharply, but all this was essentially a 
trade boom stimulated by artificial conditions and with the cessation of 
hostilities it collapsed. Henceforth, apart from another boom following 
the opening of the Suez Canal, the economy of Malta came to rely in- 
creasingly on military spending just as it had done under the Order. In 
tact the reliance was greater for the population continued to grow and 
in the nineteenth century the local cotton industry, which had developed 
considerably during the latter part of the Order’s rule, collapsed in 
competition with cotton from other sources. 


British imperial expenditure began to reach high levels around the 
middle of the nineteenth century when there were military crises and the 
large scale development of the small dockyard inherited from the 
Order was undertaken. From this time the economy developed to the 
stage where it could be concluded with validity by Thomas Balogh that 
in the last resort nearly all the income and employment on the Island 
ire derived from the UK Government’. There had been no deliberate 
warping of the economy to suit the military needs of the Order or the 
British; the Island lacked natural resources and the Maltese, often with 
considerable initiative, exploited what opportunities there were. 


By the mid-nineteen fifties the day of the strategic strong point was 
zast and in 1957 and 1958 White Papers announced the run down of 
ervice installations in Malta. Clearly the economy which was supported 
ay military spending had to be diversified if there were not to be massive 
inemployment and a drop in the relatively high standard of Maltese liv- 
ng. As Malta lacked natural resources, and scarcity here extends even 
o water, the possible lines of diversification were few. The Development 
?lan of 1959, initiated by the outgoing British administration, allocated 
zapita] for development in three sectors of the economy—industry, 


tourism and agriculture. The greatest part of the available money 
allocated for industrial development. The principal industrial project 
the conversion of the naval dockyard to civilian use and it was 

hoped that Malta’s location in relation to North African, Middle Eas 
and southern European markets might induce industrialists to set up 
tories in spite of the Island’s disadvantages—few natural resource 
small home market, the absence of an industrial infrastructure and 
lack of industrial momentum. This last item was a serious disadvan 
as it meant, for instance, that shipping facilities were not sufficie 
developed for some potential exporters. Malta had got a good labour f 
and with the help of very liberal inducements firms have been attra 
and are operating successfully. Much of the initial inertia has been c 
come although many more jobs will be required before Malta’s 

ployment problem is overcome. 


The tourist trade was given a much lower priority than industr 
the Development Plan in spite of the fact that the Island possess. 
superb climate and good bathing together with a large numbe: 
historical monuments. Fortunately tourism has developed exceptior 
well regardless of its lower priority and over the past few years the p 
ber of visitors to the Island has been increasing rapidly. 


Only in the sphere of agriculture does Malta possess natural resou 
of such a high order that it enjoys real advantages over competing a» 
Malta has not only one of the earliest growing seasons in Europe 
also an outstandingly high light intensity which induces a very r: 
rate of plant growth. The export of high quality horticultural good 
north-western European countries could probably be expanded an 
small number of firms is already doing this. Strangely, the 1959 y 
made no positive suggestions for increasing agricultural production a» 
very small amount of capital was allocated for this purpose. ‘There ar: 
course, great difficulties to be overcome as a large part of Ma, 
agriculture still operates as a peasant system and reform is confro> 
with the usual problems associated with traditional attitudes to 
land and methods of cultivation. In spite of the difficulties the pote: 
of this sector of the economy should not be neglected and in 
instance it is difficult to believe that the authors of the Developp 
Plan got their priorities right. 


Malta has a long tradition for producing and exporting high qu: 
agricultural and manufactured goods. ‘The tradition has never died 
in an expanding European economy it could well be developed, toge 
with new industries like tourism, to diversify the Maltese econom 
prior requirement is that the Maltese get their priorities right, 
in the present situation it must be increasingly difficult to concent 
attention on the problems of economic development whilst the adp 
stration is constantly involved in battles concerning the form of the 
constitution. 
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ECUADOR IN GEOPOLITICS 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


F ONE adds up all the military coups, assassinations, and other 
irregular means by which Latin American nations have changed 
governments in years, the unrest is disheartening. Since June, 1943, by 
jal US tabulation, Latin America has had 68 changes of government 
ther than normal processes, and since 1961, when President Kennedy 
kx office, the average has been about what it was before, three to four 
ear. 
udden changes of government in Latin America are not new. But 
dismaying pattern of collapse within the past several months— 
itemala, Ecuador, the Dominican Republic, and Honduras—dashed 
spects that the two-year-old Alliance for Progress could do any good 
ckly. Conceived as a democratic response to the Communist threat in 
. hemisphere, the Alliance has been in trouble almost from the start 
ause of confusion over aims and procedures; and this latest round 
‘evolts will not help. 
‘he United States, quite concerned over this course of events, raised 
arning flag for any more Latin American military leaders contem- 
ting a grab for power at the moment, and made an example of Domini- 
Republic and Honduras, whose governments were SS In quick 
ession. 
: Ousting of Ecuadors Alcoholic Executive 
et, no tears were shed in Washington when Ecuador’s hard-drinking 
sident Carlos J. Arosemena was deposed by his nation’s military chiefs 
« bloodless coup d'état on 11 July, 1963. The State Department, con- 
y to its standard procedure, did not even publish its usual ‘concern for 
1ocratic procedure’ when this civilian constitutional government was 
faced by a military junta. 
ut this is understandable since President Arosemena, whose heavy 
iking on occasion incapacitated him, was no friend of the United 
‘es. He was thrown out shortly after he had insulted US Ambassador 
urice M. Bernbaum and others at a banquet in Quito honouring 
President of the Grace Line, retired US Admiral Wilfred McNeil. 
a speech of greeting, President Arosemena declared his friendship 
the people of the United States, but not for the government because 
‘United States government exploits Latin America and Ecuador.’ He 
a turned to Ambassador Bernbaum and said he meant nothing per- 
al by the remark. A few minutes later Arosemena abruptly: hurried 
n the room. The three service commanders also left hurriedly and 
an preparations for the coup, which had been in planning stages for 
e time and had been reported to the State Department by Ambassador 
nbaum as a distinct possibility thanks to the climax of growing dis- 
sfaction with Arosemena’s soft tendency towards Communist activities. 
graphic Backbone i 
tanding astride the Equator, that ‘menagerie lion running around 
middle of the world’, on the South America’s Pacific coast, located 
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between Columbia and Peru on the northwest coast of South America, 
Ecuador occupies an area of 105,684 sq. miles (including the Galapagos 
Islands). It comprises 29 provinces with 4,396,300 people (1960). 

The Andes mountains run from north to south through the country 
and the Equator cuts across its northern portion. 

A nation of extremes, of magnificent cathedral architecture and grass- 
thatched native huts, of primitive muleback transport over lonely moun- 
tain trails, and exquisite, tradition-moulded manners in centres of learn- 
ing and culture, it also offers contrasts in tropical rain forests and 
parched deserts, while coastal plains contrast sharply with the wild 
Andean landscapes of the mountainous interior. 

An overall view of Ecuador presents three different sections of the 
country. Along the Pacific coast are the productive broad tropical 
plains consisting of rice fields, cacao and sugar cane plantations and 
lush jungle—-and arid desert in the south. The Oriente, a steaming jungle 
(believed to be rich in oil) covers the eastern slope of the Andes and the 
Amazon basin. In the highlands are the cool, inter-Andean valleys, 
bleak windswept plateaus or paramos and numerous snowy volcanic 
peaks. Two parallel ranges of the Andes cross the country from north 
to south with cross ranges forming fertile valleys. There is an ‘avenue of 
volcanoes’, many of them active and among the highest in the world, 
where fire and smoke meet snow and glacier. Some of the mountain 
peaks are among the highest in the continent; Cotopaxi is the highest 
active volcano in the world; Chimborazo is Ecuador’s majestic giant. 
Ecuador also owns the Colon Archipelago or Galapagos Islands, a former 
pirate retreat which lie on the Equator some 600 miles west of the 
mainland. 


Due to its equatorial location, most people think of Ecuador as an 
unbearably hot place. This charming republic, situated on the line of 
the earth, has a climate that ranges from o° to 7o° F. The different 
temperatures are not caused so much by the changing seasons, as by the 
various altitudes that provide Ecuador with every imaginary variety of 
climate. Within only a few hours drive one can travel from the tropical 
zone at sea level to the majestic snow covered mountains on the high 
sierras. On the way, within not more than 15 miles, one can be surprised 
to find an entirely new kind of vegetation. 

Rivers draining the basins, from 7 to 9,000 feet high, surrounded by 
high-reaching peaks, flow either east or west, for South America’s 
continental divide passes through them. 


Some 60 per cent of Ecuador’s population live in these lofty depres- 
sions, and are served for their products by the spectacular railroad 
which angles up from the southwest to cross the Equator high in the 
Andes and veers back toward the Pacific ‘Ocean. The roadbed negotiates 
cliffs ‘impassable even to goats’, and links Quito, Ecuador’s capital, with 
the bustling southern seaport of Guayaquil. It then continues to Quito, 
rising to the height of 11,841 feet, and from Quito to Ibarra. A coastal 
connection from here to San Lorenzo was completed in 1957. | 

There are also a few other short stretches of line along the coast, which 
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carry exports from coastal plantations. Otherwise, the one good all- 
weather road is the Pan-American Highway; it leads from the Peruvian 
frontier to Loja, and then through the major cities of the inter-American 
depression to the Colombian border at Tulcan. But there are only a 
few other roads. Fortunately, today, internal air services link Quito with 
major cities, and there is a weekly coastal steamer from Guayaquil to 
the northern ports. The Grace and Chilean Lines connect Ecuador with 
the rest of the world. 


Quito, the Capital, is the historical nucleus of the nation and the 
axis of its cultural and politica] life. Founded by Sebastian de Benalcazar 
on 6 December, 1534, the city is located on the eastern slope of the vol- 
cano Pincinca, some 2,819 metres above sea level. Guayaquil, a bustling 
and thriving city on the right bank of the Rio Guayas and at the foot 
of the mountain Santa, is the economic centre of the country and the 
main port on the Pacific Ocean; it was founded by the Spaniard Francis- 
co de Orellana in 1537. 


Resources 


The coastal soils on the alluvial fans on the western flanks of the 
Andes are most valuable, since these porous soils offer a free drainage 
which assists the cultivation of tree crops. In the highland basins, partly 
filled with volcanic ash, soils are often immature, rich in mineral content, 
and often excessively dry, which results, partly, in the scrub vegetation 
‘of the basin. Soils developed from loose volcanic ash are often liable to 
erosion, and overpasturing or overcultivation (resulting in large areas 
of badlands, such as those near Latacunga). 


=- Only 12 per cent of the country is under cultivation. A succession 
of export crops promoted the land use of the coast; Ecuadorian cacao, 
world famed for its quality, reached its peak period between 1900 and 
1922, but then disease attacked crops. It has been revived since World 
- War II and cacao ranks high on the export list today. Again rice and 
coffee replaced cacao in the 1920s, but bananas have been the most recent 
boom crop, making up a third of all exports. Less than 10 per cent of 
the coastal area is cultivated. The Sierra is dominated by backward 
subsistence farming, employing traditional methods to produce low yields 
of barley, wheat, potatoes, corn, and other crops. Land-tenure practices 
are outdated, and there is little incentive for technical improvements, 
except near urban markets where milk production introduced irrigation 
for alfalfa and the improvement of stock. 


Ecuador has a considerable reserve of natural resources which have 
not been exploited as a result of the scarcity of capital and technical 
know-how. Hence the country can be included in the underdeveloped 
categories of the world. The world is also aware of the ‘Panama’ hats 
(made in Ecuador but so miscalled because of their long sale through 
Panama). During World War II, the country exported balsa, wood, 
copper, and lead, and today other useful exports are rubber, malaria- 
fighting quinine, fibres, dyes and the tagua nut (imported by the US 
because its ivorylike substance makes tough, long-wearing buttons). 
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‘The People 

About half of Ecuador’s people are pure-blooded Indians, with another 
quarter a combination of Indian and Spanish stock; and 5 per cent 
negros. Seventy-five per cent of the population is rural, largely in the 
Sierra (Highlands) region. In the overwhelmingly Indian settlements of 
the mountains, families wrest a meagre living from the soil, herding 
their flocks and raising grains, beans, potatoes, and other vegetables 
adapted to high altitudes. These Indians are strikingly different from 
their brothers in the lowlands. The Negro element of the population 1s 
concentrated in the intermediate and tropical zones which provide 
Ecuador's leading export crop—cacao for chocolate. 


Social Tensions 

Always a leading candidate for genuine social overturns, Ecuador is 
one of the poorest and one of the smallest Latin American countries. 
Population density is high in relation to the amount of cultivable 
land, although the average is only 83 per sq. mile. Social conditions are 
often closely bound up with land tenure. Landless Indians and those 
who have only small plots and must also work on large haciendas, fre- 
quently live under conditions of great poverty and malnutrition. Peasant 
families with excessively small farms are often very close to the margin 
of minimum subsistence. There are exceptions, and thus the Otavalo 
Indians in northern Ecuador sustain a higher standard of living by 
their hand-made woollen industry, and their traders are found as far 
away as Lima; their cloth has an international reputation. 

Primitive methods of cultivation are still the rule, but sufficient credit 
is not available and little attention paid to soil conservation, use of 
fertilizers, seed selection, or defence against insect pests. 

There are also wide differences in the social structure. High quality 
cacao production during 1910-22 allowed a few families to become 
wealthy, living luxuriously in Paris, returning home for brief visits and 
proudly speaking Spanish with a French accent. 

After the port of Guayaquil, through which Ecuador’s products are 
shipped to the world, was freed of yellow fever in the 1920s, with the 
help of the Rockefeller Foundation, ‘foreign’ ideas began to invade 
Ecuador, carried by, among others, Anarchists, Communists, Fascists and 
Nazis. Colonies of artists, intellectuals, and foreigners sprang up in Quito, 
and there, a new, well-to-do professional class lived side by side with 
traditional society. The city became famed for its polemical writers and 
socially conscious artists promoting attacks upon the wealthy landlords 
and powerful clergy of Quito. 

The tension between the capitol and Quito has been one of the basic 
disrupting facts of Ecuadorian life. In addition, Ecuador has thus always 
been confronted by serious problems posed by geography, the national 
economy, and the preponderance of Indians, and the social tensions 
between its many poor and a few wealthy. The ruling minority is en- 
joying what has been euphemistically termed ‘democracy in the Greek 
sense’, in which effective citizenship is limited to a few men of education 
and culture, with the others rigidly barred from participation in respon- 
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sibility. The majority of the population wear—and own-—a torn shirt 
and dirty pair of trousers, sufficient clothing, ironically enough, only in 
the tropic areas; vast underdeveloped regions lack population which 
are now beginning to mass into the slums of Guayaquil and Quito; 
tropical diseases and tuberculosis are continuous curses; a growing rural 
proletariat composed of nearly the entire Indian population and hun- 
dreds of thousands of metzos, or Negroes and mulattoes along the coast; 
the absence of a balanced agricultural and industrial production; the 
lack of roads and of educational facilities for the dispersed population, 
and the profound cleavage between Sierra and coast. The country is, 
therefore, run by the Executive, temporarily in power, who must be 
backed by the army, with the Legislature staying alive when pleasing 
both, and the Church supporting always the conservative cause. 


Historical Roots 
Ecuador, dominated at various periods by the Chibcha, Chimu, Quitu 
and Cara Indian nations, was conquered by the Incas in the late 


_ fifteenth century. War between two brothers who inherited the Inca em- 


pire weakened the.country and facilitated its conquest by the Spanish. 
In 1526 Francisco Pizarro landed on the coast of present-day Ecuador. 
Toward the end of 1533 the Spanish executed Atahaulpa, last of the 
Inca Emperors. In 1534 Sebastian de Benalcazar established the town 
San Francisco de Quito on the site of Atahaulpa’s capital. Quito pros- 
pered and in 1563 became the seat of a Royal Audiencia (governing 
council). At first part of the Viceroyalty of Peru, it later became part of 
the Viceroyalty of New Granada, remaining thus until independence. 
The spirit of revolt asserted itself in a series of rebellions and a continual 
state of turmoil which finally resulted in the leadership of Eugenio 
Espejo, Ecuador’s revered national hero. In his polished political writ- 
ings, Espejo pointed the way to freedom and exerted a profound influ- 
ence on leaders of the South American revolutionary movements in 
Venezuela and Colombia. On 10 August, 1809, the President of the 
Audiencia was imprisoned by the revolutionists and a governing council 
set up. The Spanish royalists, however, aided by troops from the other 
colonies, again seized power and restored their rule. Nevertheless the 
efforts of the Ecuadorian patriots gained momentum. A revolt begin- 
ning in Guayaquil on g October, 1820 was the turning point in the 
struggle. Simón Bolivar espoused Ecuador’s cause as part of his plan 
for the emancipation of all South America. Later, on 24 May, 1822, the 
Venezuelan General Antonio Jose de Sucre won the decisive victory on 
the slopes of Mt. Pichincha which assured Ecuador’s freedom from Spain. 
Then Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela formed a single republic called 
Greater Colombia, but the confederation was short-lived. In 1830, 
Ecuador declared its independence, adopted a constitution and 
elected General Flores President. The smallest of the Andean republics, 
the country has repeatedly lost territory in boundary disputes, mainly in 
the unpopulated east, to Brazil (1904), Colombia (1916), and Peru (1943). 


Chaotic Political Turmoil 
Since its independence, Ecuador’s political history, not surprisingly, 
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has faithfully reflected the strange patterns of its economy and social 
make-up. Historians have virtually lost account of the revolutions and 
not until 1952 did a President succeed in serving out a full term. 


In 1960, the Ecuadorians elected to the Presidency for the fourth time 
a man who had been thrown out of office twice before, the then 72-year- 
old, irascible, unpredictable, magnificently demagogic José Maria Velasco 
Ibarra. The electors chose him by tremendous pluralities as they re- 
sponded to his exciting promises that he, a man of the people, would 
bring them happiness and prosperity and justice. 


Yet, in less than 14 months, they rose against him, and the idol became 
the hated oppressor. The politically and socially significant fact about 
Señor Velasco Ibarra’s fall, as seen in terms of the new pressures build- 
ing up in Latin America, was that he was not a man identified with land- 
owners or big business or the traditional aristocracy, but an intellectual 
deriving political strength from a popular following. The débacle was 
due to certain policies that were designed to stabilize the shaky economy, 
but had the effect of driving the people to the point of despair. (It goes 
without saying that Leftish agitators took quick advantage of a rising 
tide of revolt.) 


The Rule of the Hard-Drinking Aristocrat 


The armed forces shunted President Ibarra out of office after he had 
attempted to raise taxes, which in turn touched off violent riots. His 
slow and corrupt administration was unable to fulfil campaign promises, 
and some of his original backers, like Vice-President Arosemena, took 
up Castroism as the answer to the nation’s economic and social prob- 
lems. But Ibarra turned.right, broke relations with Cuba and charged his 
second-in-command, leftish Vice-President Arosemena, with plotting a 
‘Communist take-over’. Nevertheless, many officers felt that the old man 
was too inept to fend off the threat from the left and tried to replace 
him with the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Ecuador’s Congress and 
Air Force then entered the picture on behalf of Arosemena, known for 
his drinking habits and his ideological radicalism in spite of his aristo- 
cratic background, He came from a wealthy, Spanish landowning family; 
his father and grandfather had served as Presidents of Ecuador. 

He was named Chief Executive in a special session; air force jets 
flew over Quito, discharged machine guns, and dropped a few light 
bombs. 

The attack came when Arosemena was being held a virtual prisoner 
in the legislative palace (Congress) by tank-supported soldiers. Then 
came the announcement that the Army-backed candidate to replace Dr. 
Ibarra, who had already resigned, was dropping his candidacy. Arose- 
mena took over. 

In Washington the usual State Department attitude, ‘wait-and-see’, 
persisted. But in Havana the tune was different: “This is another victory 
over Yankee imperialism, It must have hit Washington like a 65-megaton 
bomb,’ opined Premier Fidel Castro. 

In his first speech as President, Arosemena proclaimed that as far as 
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he knew, Ecuador had not broken relations with Cuba and ‘if it has they 
will be renewed’. 

When, in March, 1962, a small cluster of army officers demanded 
that Ecuador break relations with Cuba, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, 
Arosemena called the demand a reactionary plot to unseat him. When 
Ecuador broke relations. Premier Castro called Arosemena ‘a drunken 
coward’ and predicted his early overthrow. 

In spite of his drinking, Arosemena was extremely popular in his 
early days of his administration; he was supported by all political parties. 
But his popularity began to drop with the increased unemployment 
and the question how he could hold his liquor became a national issue. 
Conservative Party foes tried twice to have him impeached. 

Washington’s main concern with Arosemena, apart from his periodic 
outbursts against “Yankee Imperialism’ when drunk, was his failure to 
control Communist subversion (some 4,000 members of the Communist 
movement) and his inability to carry out social and economic reforms 
needed for the Alliance for Progress. 

Meanwhile, during May and June, 1963, the United States and 
Ecuador engaged in a ‘Tuna Fish War’, and on 10 June, more than 20 
California boats left Ecuador’s port of Salinas while two of them, the 
White Star and Ranger, of San Diego, were fined $26,000 for ae in 
Ecuadorian waters without permit. 

The beginning of the end came on 11 July, 1962. At 2 p.m., eight 
tanks rumbled up to the Presidential Palace in Ecuador’s capital. Carolos 
Julio Arosemena, 44, the country’s 46th President in 130 years, had 
gone the way of many of his predecessors—deposed by military coup. 
When. a crowd of demonstrators in front of the Palace protested, tanks 
opened fire, killing three persons and wounding 17. Arosemena refused 
at first to resign, then bowed to superior firepower and was bundled on 
to an air force plane for Panama. 

Rarely, if ever before, had a Latin American President been deposed 
for being ‘drunk and disorderly’. The military who ousted Arosemena 
after 20 months in office gave this reason—plus the fact that ‘he sym- 
pathized with Communism’. 

Military Junta 

It was typical of Latin America that his removal was effected by the 
military. The Constitution of Ecuador provides for impeachment by 
Congress, but an army coup is a much more traditional and surer 
method; his term was to end in August, 1964. 

A civilian government was replaced by a military junta. Many 
Ecuadorians hope that a period of rule by the new military junta 
may have one important effect on political life of Ecuador, freeing it 
from the influence of its two rival caudillos, men who lead by force of 
personality, bypassing the political or governmental machinery by which 
leaders generally rule. José Maria Velasco Ibarra, now 72, President four 
times, deposed violently three times, has dominated the country’s political 
life, in office or out, for 30 years. Camilo Ponce Enriques, a former 
associate of Velasco, was ousted in 1961. Neither is a party man. When, 
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however, they ran for the Presidency, Ecuadorians, including those in 
the Parties (Conservatives, Radical Liberals and Socialists) flocked to vote 
for Velasco. Now the party leaders feel that the country had been spend- 
ing too much nervous energy in electing or overthrowing Velasco— 
or flocking to Ponce. 


The four junta members, under Navy Captain Ramon Castro Jijon, 
started by issuing emergency decrees and sought a social, economic and 
administrative transformation of the country within a year. Within four 
days, the Communist party was outlawed and their campaign of sabotage 
and terrorism, directed by Castro-trained Ecuadorians, was crushed; 
the top Communist leftish troublemakers were rounded up and a start 
was made to weed out extremists entrenched in the government. Manuel 
Araujo Hidalgo, recognized leader of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro’s 
movement in Ecuador, went into hiding. A frequent visitor to Havana, 
he returned from a trip to Communist China and the Soviet Union re- 
portedly with orders and funds for a campaign to turn Ecuador Com- 
munist. Behind the bars went José Maria Roura, Panama-born agent in 
Ecuador, arrested in June, when he returned from Communist China 
with $25,000 and an arsenal of propaganda. The junta chose bitterly 
anti-Communist Colonel Aurelio Naranjo as Minister of National De- 
fence, responsible for the nation’s internal security, who began to dissolve 
three major leftish strongholds: the Revolutionary Union of Ecuador 
Youths (RUJE), the Confederation of Ecuadorian Workers (CTE), and 
the Ecuadorian University Students Federation (FEUE). 


Plans were formulated to combat also the country's chronic poverty, 
illiteracy, and unemployment. 


The United States recognized the junta on 31 July, 1963. In making 
the announcement, the State Department said that the US disapproved 
of military seizures instead of democratic constitutional processes in 
establishing Government rule, but applauded the junta’s promise to 
hold free elections in the future. The US thus became the eighteenth 
country to recognize the Ecuadorian junta, and the fifth among Hemis- 
phere nations to do so. 


Geopolitical Interests of Washington in Ecuador 


The recognition of the new military régime by Washington must be 
viewed not only within the framework of its Alliance of Progress hopes, 
its fear of Communism, but also as the expression of the geopolitical 
location of Ecuador. We must recall that Ecuador maintained very 
co-operative relations with the US during and after World War II. 
Credits and loans from the US were of considerable assistance to the 
economy of the country. In March, 1942, the US established a naval 
base at Salinas, which was returned to Ecuador in February, 1946. ‘The 
Arroyo del Rio Government severed diplomatic relations with the Axis 
powers during the Rio Conference of Foreign Ministers in January, 
1942. Shortly, thereafter, it was revealed that the US had arranged with 
Ecuador to take over air bases on the Santa Elena Peninsula and in the 
Galapagos Islands. On 2 February, 1945, the Government stated that a 
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state of war with Japan had existed since 7 December, 1941. Ecuador 
became a charter member of the United Nations. 

Today, Ecuador’s position must be viewed as a stronghold which 
must be maintained against possible inroads of Castroism, and as a 
base which protects, or could threaten the Panama Canal. 

To dress up these basic investments in ideological appeals, the State 
Department’s high officials let it be known that they now view the military 
as a factor making for stability in Latin America, the recent elections in 
Peru and Argentina strengthening their belief that Latin America’s mili- 
tary leadership has been evolving new attitudes. They see military 
leaders as defenders of the constitutional process, rather than as usurpers. 
It is felt that they had demonstrated a greater awareness of the urgency 
of social reform than have some civilian authorities. Thus, today US 
officials describe Ecuador’s new leaders as manifesting ‘a sense of mission’ 
that holds close to the principle of the Alliance for Progress. Within the 
larger framework of world events, Ecuador is a case which demonstrates 
the problems facing South America, and especially the coming showdown 
between the Communist-led or Communist-influenced supporters of 
Castro-type dictatorship, and the other extreme, -represented by the 
Conservatives who want to turn the clock back. Extremists often co- 
“Operate in upsetting moderate governments. The big problem which 
remains is where or how to find dynamic moderates who would find a 
compromise between these two extreme wings and carry the reforms 
proclaimed by the Alliance for Progress, 
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THE JAQUESIAN GENERAL THEORY 
STANLEY ALDERSON 


OST of the work on the social psychology of industry can be 
apportioned between two distinct schools. The statistical school 


classifies, say, strikes according to the demands which lead to 
them, to whether they are official or unofficial, to how long they last—to a 
hundred and one different factors. They offer no explanations of strikes 
except those inherent in their subject-matter, which are the immediate 
reasons present in the minds of the strikers and the stricken. The theories 
are left to the depth-psychology school, who in turn have no truck with 
Statistics. Strikes may be attributed to the simple projection of Oedipus 
complexes, or it may be suggested that strikes are concerned not, as 
they appear to be, with wages but with other contemporary causes of 
frustration in the industrial environment. As the statistics fascinate, so 
the theories stimulate. One senses truth in them; but also a quality of 
too-clever-by-halfness. They are epigrams rather than scientific postulates. 
In principle, the statistics and the theories are natural, necessary com- 
plements. In practice, they have rarely come to grips with one another. 

If the process of integrating the two schools has now begun, it is due 
largely to the work of Dr. Elliott Jaques. Dr. Jaques is a psycho- 
analyst (Kleinian) who can do sums and draw graphs with the best of 
them; and who has enjoyed, at The Glacier Metal Company Limited, 
peculiarly good conditions for research. While still carrying on his 
psycho-analytic practice, Dr. Jaques has been sixteen years with Glacier 
Metal in ‘a socio-economic consulting capacity.’ There have been some 
obstacles in the way of putting the implications of his findings into 
practice, mainly presented by the shop stewards. (A management unopen 
to reason would never have had him there in the first place.) Even so, his 
research has been able to proceed from hypothesis to experiment to an 
extent which has no precedent in its field except perhaps Mayo’s Haw- 
thorne experiments. It need not be disconcerting that his conclusions, 
drawn at a different point in time, are superficially the opposite of 
Mayo’s. Mayo asserted the importance of non-monetary factors in 
industrial relations. Dr. Jaques has reasserted the importance of money 
——the importance, not of absolute, but of relative earnings. The greater 
part of his work has been concerned with or has derived from the 
study of salaries and wages. His magnum opus on the subject is Equitable 
Payment; A general theory of work, differential payment and individual 
progress I shall first state the essence of Dr. Jaques’s theory, then 
elaborate it and attempt to assess it. 

Using as an instrument the ‘time-span of discretion’, one may measure 
the level of work in any job, whether executive or manual. The earnings 
appropriate to any given level of work are intuitively recognized (and 
the rea] industrial explosions come when the deviation from the norm 
reaches the order of 20 per cent). With time-span measurements stan- 
dardized and earnings norms for each level of work ascertained 
* Heinemann, London, 1961. 
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and published on the advice of professional experts, it would be possible 
to devise a wage structure which, once the existing anomalies had been 
removed, would bring an end to the persistent industrial strife over 
wages. In general, people with the capacity to do difficult work have the 
capacity to spend high incomes with discrimination, and, except in a 
society at subsistence level, differentials are felt to be fair. Bigger 
differentials are felt to be fair the higher the general standard of 
living. (Differentials will need to be modified with any pronounced 
swing between boom and recession.) Finally, the development of indivi- 
dual capacity follows a pattern which makes it possible to plan people's 
careers ahead with some exactitude. It follows that national economic 
policy can and should aim not merely at full employment but at ‘abun- 
dant employment’—not merely at keeping everyone in work but at keep- 
ing everyone in a job appropriate to his capacity. 


Dr. Jaques analyses any job into its prescribed and discretionary con- 
tent. The prescribed content requires only the automatic application of 
knowledge. Virtually every job has some discretionary content. Almost 
by definition, any job that had none would be better done by a 
machine. In effect, people are to be paid only for the discretionary 
content, and they are to be paid more the longer they exercise discretion; 
which means in practice the longer they can exercise discretion badly 
—fail to do their jobs properly—without being noticed. This is the 
time-span of discretion. Dr. Jaques defines it rigorously as ‘the period of 
time during which marginally sub-standard discretion could be exercised 
in a role before information about the accumulating sub-standard work 
would become available to the manager in charge of the role.’ (p. 99). 
Sub-standard work may be of two kinds: doing the job properly but 
taking too long over it; not doing the job properly. The first kind must 
eventually reveal itself in delays, the second kind in a variety of ways. 
Sub-standard work by a salesman must be revealed in his turnover 
figures or in complaints from customers; by a welfare worker in appeals 
to higher management or in a succession of resignations; by a designer 
at an ascertainable stage in production. Marginally sub-standard manual 
work will not necessarily be revealed by inspection, unless it is 100 per 
cent, but again at an ascertainable stage in production. Even a single- 
task manual role, such as machine-tool fitting, may have a time-span of 
discretion of months. The measurement of time-span requires a careful 
examination of the particular executive or production processes and re- 
cords, but the work involved can be reduced by sampling. 


Two questions arise. Is it appropriate to assess the value of—and hence 
the earnings for—a job solely according to the responsibility it carries? 
And is the time-span of discretion an adequate measure of responsibility? 
Dr. Jaques himself makes clear that responsibility is not everything. He 
mentions, for example, the pace of work and application to work. In 
i Dr. Jaque’s findings suggest that large numbers of manual workers are still 

underpaid by something in the order of 5 per cent, and large numbers of clerical 


workers by even more, but that both underpayment and overpayment are to be 
found in all occupations (pp. 136-9). 
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practice he allows for these, as he allows for sub-standard performance, by 
determining a level-of-work bracket, with a corresponding salary or wage 
bracket, and leaving it to each employee’s superior to decide his actual 
salary or wage within the bracket according to merit. He allows, too, that 
it may be appropriate to’ make supplementary payments (payments 
over and above a salary or wage), though the only kind to which he seems 
sympathetic is a bonus for special effort in an emergency. One could in 
fact make numerous supplementary payments to satisfy either further 
notions of equity or the law of supply and demand—for danger, night- 
work, geographical inconvenience and the like—without destroying the 
great merit of having an objective criterion to relate payments for the 
largest component in all or nearly all jobs. Wage negotiations would 
be both clarified and narrowed down. If there were arguments about 
the time-span measurements of the experts they would at least be con- 
ducted with common terms of reference. For the rest, negotiations would 
concern the extras and no doubt procedures for alleviating hardship 
or providing new training for those whose jobs were being ‘devalued’ 
(whether by objective measurement or by technical change). Room would 
remain for dispute over the distribution of profit, but here again clari- 
fication of the issue would help. At present, the employees in company 
A may claim a wage increase on the ground of increasing profits, then 
the employees of company B, which is losing money, claim one on the 
ground that employees in company A doing the same jobs have had 
one. This process is usually confused by simultaneous arguments about 
the cost of living and the last Budget, but it undoubtedly occurs. The 
effect of Dr. Jaques’s system would be to make the employees of company 
A ask avowedly for a share of the profits. 

Two ‘extras’ need special consideration in that it is arguable they 
should be taken into account in the determination of an actual salary 
or wage. These are payments for education or special training and pay- 
ments for talent, both of which are made, if often only implicitly, in the 
present wage and salary structure. A long education or training (and the 
sacrifice of potential earnings during it) will often be reflected in the 
greater responsibility of jobs held later and so will be covered by time- 
span measurements. But one suspects that the reflection may be inexact. 
And much training is not reflected at all in greater responsibility. It is 
concerned with acquiring knowledge necessary to perform the pre- 
`- scribed content of jobs. Further study of this question seems desirable. 

Payments for talent—large payments at that—are certainly necessary 
and appear also to satisfy a real if subtle sense of equity, This proposition 
has its main application in the ‘entertainment industry’ but it applies 
also to any company with its own advertising department staffed with 
artists and copywriters.’ The time-span of discretion of artists and copy- 
writers is presumably very short, since it is executives who decide, after 
a ‘detailed review’, whether what they produce shall be used. If they 
1 Dr. Jaques explicitly excludes creative activity from his definition of ‘employment 

work’, but only, one may infer, in the sense of Art for Art’s sake (pp. 152-3). The 


work of commercial artists and copywriters is implicitly included since it is 
performed for an enterprise producing material wealth. 
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were paid according to time-span measurements, most of them would 
quickly leave for other jobs. Special payment is therefore necessary if 
talent is to be freely exercised. The equity involved is the equity of the 
premium-bond prize. He who seeks to earn his living by the exercise 
of talent takes a risk. The chances are he will fail—will be out of work 
or at any rate earn less than if he chose some other occupation. If he 
succeeds, he gets paid for the chances he took. To the extent that 
security is provided, the reward for success tends to be less, The success- 
ful commercial artist does very weli, but nowhere near so well as 
Picasso. 


We still have to consider whether time-span is an adequate measure 
of responsibility. The only theoretically defensible criterion of respon- 
sibility would seem to be the cost of substandard discretion. The respon- 
sibility men carry is In proportion to the harm they can do. The greatest 
harm they can do may consist in an accumulation of marginally sub- 
standard discretion or in a single mistake. Even if one takes an accumu- 
lation of marginally substandard discretion as the criterion, the cost 
need not be directly in proportion to the time taken for discovery. In a 
company the cost of substandard discretion can be conceived in terms of 
money, but it cannot always be measured; and a mistake by a superior 
which leads to an accident killing a man under him could be converted 
into money cost only by morally dubious actuarial calculations. The 
cost of substandard discretion by a civil servant, whose prime function is 
not to make or save money but to ensure that citizen’s rights are satisfied, 
cannot be conceived in money at all. 


All these are reasons for taking as a criterion something that can in 
fact be measured, even if it only approximates to the cost criterion. The 
genius required to hit on the timespan of discretion was the greater 
because it is not theoretically defensible. It had to be invented, not 
merely discovered. That it does approximate closely to the cost criterion, 
at any rate over a wide range of occupations, seems already to be estab- 
lished. It has been used to predict, within a small margin of error, 
people’s confidential estimates of the fair payment for their work. That is 
the test of time-span’s usefulness, its general adequacy. At the same 
time it is impossible to doubt that the time-span criterion does only 
approximate to the cost criterion—that there are variations even if they 
are usually negligible. It is true Dr. Jaques tells us of evidence ‘to con- 
firm the view that the length of this span of time corresponds with the 
financial losses which would be caused by sub-standard discretion’ (p. 84). 
But no amount of evidence will, of itself, convince us that the corres- 
pondence is exact. Where the-margin of error in measurement is likely 
to be as great as the variations resulting from postulated variables,’ evi- 
dence of a close correspondence cannot do more than make us look for 
reasons why there might be an exact correspondence. If we cannot find 
them, we shall assume that none exists. Physicists can often act on the 
1 Dr. Jaques says that ‘For any given time-span, the deviations between individual 


. statements of felt-fair pay range are of the order of +- 5 per cent, with standard 
deviations of the order of 2 to 3 per cent.’ (p 125 n). 
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assumption that the margin of error in their measurements is small 
enough to allow of generalization without explanation. The inverse- 
square law was but an elegant summary of a large number of observa- 
tions, the special theory of relativity but an elegant summary of an 
even larger number. Those working in the social sciences cannot hope 
to make much progress in this manner. Their imperfect data rarely en- 
able them to assert that this, that or the other is so (far less, given the 
perversity of their subject-matter, that it will remain so). They have to 
ask why as well as what. Before they can say something is so, they need 
to be satisfied both that it appears to be so and that it ought to be so. 
The need, mentioned earlier, to integrate the statistical and the depth- 
psychology schools, affords only the most striking example of this general 
proposition. 


The theoretical indefensibility of the time-span of discretion as a 
measure of responsibility is not of only academic importance. If most of 
the variations in the results of applying the time-span criterion and 
(hypothetically) the cost criterion would be small, some might be large. 
The theoretical distinction needs to be kept clear lest personnel managers, 
grown accustomed to relying on time-span measurements, should force 
the occasional significant exception into a mould it does not fit. One 
cannot escape from this problem by saying that the time-span of dis- 
cretion measures not ‘responsibility’ but the ‘level of work’. This is 
simply to say that the time-span of discretion measures what it measures. 
And it will not prevent people from thinking of it as measuring respon- 
sibility, any more than the psychologists’ use of the abstract symbol g 
prevented the term ‘intelligence tests’ from gaining currency. One must 
allow that it is not axiomatic that people should be paid according to 
their ‘responsibility’ rather than their ‘level of work’. It is possible that 
the ‘social norms’ of equitable payment conform to the time-span 
criterion rather than to the cost criterion. It is also possible—indeed not 
unlikely—-that they strike some sort of compromise between the two. It 
would be worth discovering and investigating extreme cases. The senior 
posts in the banks might provide some. 


Of course, the existence of an adequate instrument for measuring 
responsibility or the level of work would not of itself offer hope of 
industrial harmony. There would need also to be a readiness to accept 
the measurements as a basis for determining salaries and wages. Dr. 
Jaques’s work suggets that the readiness is there potentially. One of his 
main findings is that no man is truly content unless he is both doing 
work corresponding to his capacity and receiving equitable payment 
for that work. This is to say that the unconscious mind, as well as 
embodying infantile fantasies, is closely in touch with reality—often 
more closely in touch than the conscious mind. To put it at its 
simplest, a man with a too easy job will feel frustration, one with 
1 It is significant that one is disposed to accept; without any quantitative evidence 

whatever, Dr. Jaques’s hypothesis that ‘the capacity to do responsible work and the 

capacity ‘to spend money with discrimination are related, and that the relation 
has to do with the feeling that differential payment is equitable. 
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a too difficult job anxiety; one who is underpaid will feel resentment, 
one who is overpaid guilt. If such feelings are repressed, they are 
likely to reveal themselves in psycho-pathological symptoms. The tra- 
ditions and customs of an acquisitive society are a powerful determinant 
of behaviour, particularly of collective behaviour, but there is also an 
urge to find ‘psycho-economic equilibrium’, an urge that the community 
would be better able to exploit if it used an objective instrument for 
measuring the level of work. Anxiety, envy and greed thrive in the 
absence of such an instrument. 


The main evidence for these findings came froin the detailed study 
of the careers of a few hundred industrial managers. Smooth curves 
of individual managers’ salary graphs followed a regular pattern. There 
was a faster acceleration during the early years of a career. There was 
also a faster rate of progress maintained throughout, the higher the earn- 
ing level—which is to say that the curves fanned upwards from the left- 
hand corner’. In the course of confidential interviews with the managers 
themselves and with their superiors, Dr. Jaques paid particular attention 
to any point in a career where actual salary deviated significantly from 
the salary indicated by the smoothed curve. Where it was much below, 
the man had often begun to look for a new job, or else he might recall 
that he had been experiencing some personal crisis from which his per- 
formance could have suffered. Where it was much above, usually either 
he knew he had been overpaid or both he and his superior knew he had 
been overstrained. Inferring that the development of individual capacity 
followed a pattern corresponding to the graphs of earnings, Dr. Jacques 
proposed that the smoothed earnings of younger managers should be ex- 
trapolated in order to predict the levels of work they would be ready for 
at future points in time. He calls these smoothed curves standard-earning 
progressions. As he emphasises, the attribution of particular progressions 
to particular people can be no more accurate than the judgement of the 
superiors who have given them the jobs they have already held. But they 
appear to be an extremely useful means of refining human judgement 
and so of improving the planning of manpower to meet future needs. 


No doubt the most difficult of Dr. Jaques’s proposals to put into 
practice would be the setting of national differentials. One can accept 
that social norms of equitable payment exist for different levels of work, 
but there are economic sub-cultures within the country and the norms 
may vary from place to place and from industry to industry, not to 
mention from industry to civil service. The modification of differentials 
during a recession would also take some getting used to. Again, however, 
one need not doubt Dr. Jaques’s proposition that larger differentials 
are felt to be equitable in proportion to the abundance of the economy. 
The possession of large cars by Cabinet Ministers causes resentment in 


1 The pattern ‘follows the sigmoidal progression characteristic of biological growth, 
although this fact does not in itself prove that we are dealing with a biologically 
determined general pattern.’ (p. 184). 
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Ghana but not in the United States. It is a pity that spontaneous econo- 
mic ethics are not more international—that the Americans and the 
British do not feel a stronger urge towards equity with the Ghanaians 
than that manifested in the present extent of overseas aid. Dr. Jaques’s 
analysis does, however, suggest that the more prosperous countries may 
be willing to concern themselves much more with international economic 
equity when they themselves have achieved abundance. So far the econo- 
mies of even the more prosperous countries have been under-abundant. 
They have not been able to provide all their citizens with incomes 
appropriate to their capacities for discriminating expenditure. On Dr. 
Jaques’s estimate, Britain still needs roughly to double its level of ex- 
penditure to achieve abundance, though there are industrial areas in the 
United States where it has been achieved already. Certainly this fits with 
the American marketing experts’ obsession with creating ‘psychological 
obsolescence.’ ‘The main point is that Dr. Jaques regards abundance as 
finite. There is a level of production ‘which can give satisfaction all 
round, and which once achieved need not be surpassed.’ (p. 170). 


Perhaps unfortunately, one must question whether abundance is 
finite, and, if it is, whether the finite can be conceived solely in terms 
of production. On the one hand, individual capacity for discriminat- 
ing expenditure may not be finite. It may increase with the number of 
goods and services invented to be discriminated between. On the other 
hand, increased productivity has always been used to achieve other ends 
in addition to increased production. They include, not only shorter work- 
ing hours and holidays with pay, but a later school-leaving age, more 
higher education, and an earlier retiring age. The achievement of these 
other ends, particularly a later school-leaving age and more higher 
education, has reacted again on productivity in that better-educated 
people have or can realise a capacity for more difficult work—and by the 
same token have a greater capacity for discriminating expenditure. Let 
us assume for the sake of argument that America has just achieved 
abundance as defined by Dr. Jaques. There is neither under-consumption 
nor over-consumption, neither constraint in spending nor squandering. 
We still do not assume that the present adult Americans enjoyed ‘abun- 
dance’ in education; and, if education can be fruitfully extended, the 
level of discriminating expenditure of the next generation may be 
higher. We do not even know that the present adult Americans could 
not display discrimination in the consumption of much longer paid 
holidays. And longer holidays would require greater production—more 
motor cars, trains, coaches and aeroplanes; more sailing boats, swimming 
costumes, cameras, oil paints, baseball bats, books and magazines. 


It may seem extraordinary that we needed Dr. Jaques to tell us that 
we should try to find everyone a job in which he can use his full capacity. 
We have concerned ourselves on the one hand with establishing full 
employment and on the other with increasing educational opportunity, 
but we have never given much thought to the relation between the two 
except in so far as we have been worried about specific shortages, such 
as the shortage of science graduates. Perhaps this is simply because the 
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underemployment of individual capacity, as distinct from the unemploy- 
ment or underemployment of individuals in time, has not been measur- 
able. If it becomes measurable, it will be impossible to deny the need to 
think about it. It will have an obvious bearing, for example, on the 
speed, and ultimately on the extent, of automation. Dr, Jaques’s book 
is important alike for its academic and its social implications. It is not 
too much to hope that it will be to industrial sociology what The 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money has been to 
economics. 





THE ARTS — 
POLAND BEFORE AND AFTER 


SHELDON WILLIAMS 


the closest to the West in her way of life. This is a Western view. 
The Poles themselves must often wonder how this liberal image of 
the Democratic People’s Republic has been so successful. 


Nowhere is this image so benign as in the sphere of the fine arts. The 
magnificent museum of modern art in Lodz is a showplace for foreign 
visitors. Here, say the authorities, is the visible proof of an unrepressive 
policy towards artists who in no way subscribe to the social-realist style. 
(The style which Communist countries everywhere have recognized as 
the most suitable means for painters and sculptors to employ to help 
build up the modern Socialist State.) And it is true—all too true—the 
artists in the museum of Lodz are modern abstract artists. 


The significance of Lodz is not repeated elsewhere. The Government 
does not support or encourage its modern painters, nor do the museums, 
nor do the collectors, ‘The artists live in an ivory tower not of their own 
making. To exist, they have to take up other means of employment. 
Many are taken on as exhibition planners and constructors. Some have 
drifted into book illustration and commercial art. Yet others make their 
money out of any other kind of job they can pick up. Poland’s artists 
no longer walk in fear of the secret police, instead they are politically- 
persecuted by neglect. 


Behind official indifference lurks a surprising aesthetic. To under- 
stand its workings means going back to the days of the Pilsudski dic- 
tatorship. 


There is a long tradition among Slavs of gallic civilization. The 
language of the Russian aristocracy was French. So far as Warsaw was 
concerned, every educated Pole was expected to be able to carry'on a 
polite conversation in the same language. Chopin’s titles and musical 
instructions were in French. The symbol of this cultural link with 
France became known in Poland after the First World War as Kapism, 


Q: all the countries beyond the Iron Curtain, Poland is seen to be 
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KP, the Komitet Paryski (the Paris Committee). In painting, the 
Kapists favoured Impressionism and Post-Impresstonism. ‘They later be- 
came the implacable foes of abstract art and any of the other Isms that 
experimented beyond the point of expressionism. The Kapists’ war 
against modernism has continued right through the inter-war period 
to the present day. So much so, in fact, that the West has come to 
recognize in a certain kind of painting—Gotlib, Ruzkowski, Kanelba and 
others—a definite flavour, a Polish flavour (little realizing that what 
seems Polish is nothing more than a Franco-Polish melange that has 
managed to escape and survive the gusts of modern art). 


Alas for the Kapists, even they were not safe from the charge of 
bourgeois-deviationism during the Stalinist period of Polish history. One 
of their most famous artists, the great teacher Cybis had to disavow 
publicly his artistic principles in a major speech in order to maintain 
his position and still be able to teach his students. It was a long apologetic 
speech—one of the disgusting examples of self-criticism with which the 
Socialist State when it is all-powerful seeks to belittle its free agents. 
Henryk Gotlib, too, who had returned to Poland after the 1939-45 War 
because he believed the millennium for Poland had arrived, was virtually 
compelled to leave his native country and return once more to reac- 
tionary Britain because his charming landscapes and animal studies were 
untranslatable in social-realist terms. 


If Kapism is a curious Polish outcrop in the eyes of the West, to 
abstract Polish artists it is a bitter fact of life, enthroned today in the 
chairs of universities, personified in the principles of the art schools, now 
that liberalism (in its socialist context) is permissible once more. 
Kapism, persecuted under Stalin and his colonial satraps, is now accepted 
as an ally of Social-Realism and nationalism by the authorities. 


The chequered history of modern Polish art can best be charted by 
adhering to a list of significant dates: 


1900: Through Cracow’s contacts with the great German-speaking 
centres of Vienna and Munich (through the cosmopolitan channels of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire), the Young Poland Movement (the be- 
ginnings of expressionism) was born, ushering in the Secession and 
Jugendstil (Art Nouveau) methods in painting and architecture in 
Cracow. How easy it is to forget that at the turn of the century, Vienna 
and Munich were as international as Paris is today. Political and social 
overtones have sought to minimize the debt that Poland owes to these 
‘German’ centres in the second half of the twentieth century. Hitler and 
the Kaiser have made such assumptions taboo. 


1910: Poland (especially Warsaw) discovered the Fauves. The French 
influence was once more in the ascendant in the State capital. 


1918: Formism founded by a group of artists headed by T. Czyzewski, 
Z. Pronaszko and Leon Chwistek—a philosopher, an artist and a mathe- 
matician, who proclaimed absolute validity of ‘pure form’. In spite of 
these high-sounding intentions, the group was largely expressionist in 
feeling with cubist overtones. Its members were close to the Blaue Reiter 
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and die Brücke. Other connections, equally vital, were established with 
the surrealists and the Dada Movement. 


1924: Formation of the ‘Blok’ group of artists (abstract). 


1926: Formation of the ‘Praesens’ group of artists (abstract), Both 
these groups could only be formed after the end of the Polish-Russian 
War (1921) when Strzeminski could introduce the ideas and methods of 
Malewicz into Warsaw. 


1927: Formation of the ‘AR’ Group (the Revolutionary Artists). 
Formation of the Machine Age Group. 


Then follows a long pause, a pause which takes us through the thirties 
and the war, right up to the degel of the forties. Indeed, ever since the 
last war, the tradition of Cracow has been regarded as the béte noire of 
the Polish Arts. Events in Cracow have been deliberately omitted or 
played down in historical accounts. Cracow and her revolutionary artists 
were an embarrassment. 


1948: First exhibition of Polish Modern Art in Cracow. 
Then came another close down. The Stalin Period. 


1957: Second Exhibition of Modern Polish Art in Cracow. 

The third of these dates pinpoints the moment when the experiments 
of Paris, Rome, Holland and Russia, were fused to create the basis of 
the Blok Group. Polish artists sought the participation of Malewicz, the 
Suprematist, reminding him of his Polish origins. Malewicz never ex- 
hibited with them, but they were able to make contact with the Neo- 
Plasticists, Mondriaan, Van Doesburg, Vantongerloo and Arp. It is largely 
due to the de Stijl artists that Polish abstract artists (the few of them 
that remain to us) preserved the clean, hard-edge sensations, still reflected 
in the contemporary works of Stazewski°(on view earlier this year at the 
Grabowski Gallery in Sloane Avenue). Looking at Stazewski’s work 
today, it is hard to realize that he is already 7o years old, especially as 
none of his earlier work prior to 1945 has survived, except for a few 
canvases in the Lodz museum. This septuagenarian, cut off from 
the West, is aware of the work of the latest wave of constructivists and 
has even been able to examine the dynamicist theories of Vasarely. Most 
of all, he has so refined his neo-plasticist inheritance, that his latest work 
has a springlike purity, more to be expected in a younger man. Stazewski, 
veteran among the Polish artists, is at the prime of his career. 

Stazewski’s companion in arms is Strzeminski, a texturist whose all-over 
patterning is a surprising reflection—in Poland—of means which are only 
now being exploited in the West. Both, because they have stayed in 
Poland, have their pictures only occasionally seen in exhibitions out- 
side their own country, are remarkable for their originality of style. It is 
hard to understand how they have survived, their abstract visions unim- 
paired, through such a long and tortuous period in Poland’s history. 

Among the younger artists, Borowski, Makowski, Owidzki, Pniewska 
and Gostomski were seen at the Grabowski Gallery in London this 
month. We have yet to receive any significant view of Prondszko, 
Kobro, Berlewi, Zalewski, Szczuka, Rafalowski, and Nicz-Borowiakowa. 
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These are all abstract artists. So, too, are Kantor and Lebenstein, familiar 
now in Paris and New York, although both maintain close contact with 
their home country. Such artists represent only a section—if an impor- 
tant one—of the modern work now being created in Poland. The main 
direction of Polish painting has continued to be along the routes forged 
in Germany and Central Europe which were pioneered before the First 
World War—the various forms of abstract-expressionism. It is only very 
recently that there has been any mass breakaway from this traditional 
form of non-conformist painting in Poland. The new development has 
been a strange one—difficult to explain in terms of either geography or 
national spirit. The younger painters have discovered, presumably 
through reproductions in magazines, the work of their contemporaries in 
Franco Spain. However dictatorial the Caudillo’s régime has been in 
seeking utter acceptance in other spheres, it has never sought to lay 
down the law for painters; a singular point in favour of an administra- 
tion which otherwise combines the usual hateful characteristics of a 
totalitarian state. Gallerygoers in London are by now familiar with the 
particular flavour of modern Spanish painting. Apart from the large Arts 
Council exhibition. at the Tate Gallery two years ago, there has been 
ample opportunity to see the work of painters like Millares, Saura, 
Soria, Pijuan, Farreras and the veteran Tapiés, at Marlborough Fine 
Art, Tooths, the Grafton Gallery and O’Hana. It is this exotic outcrop of 
collage and the ‘informel’ in Iberian terms which has seduced the young 
men of Poland. To the dispassionate amateur of world art, the circum- 
stance is one of the oddest politico-aesthetic ironies of our time. The 
rebels within the gates of a ‘socialist’ state in the East have taken to their 
hearts the work of the tolerated artists living in a Fascist country whose 
proudest boast is that it is one of the most loyal bulwarks against Com- 
munism that the West possesses. Art is indeed an international lang- 
uage! 

It may be asked how Polish artists are ever able to exhibit abroad 
and even leave their native land. Currency restrictions are very harsh. It 
is virtually impossible to pay for travel tickets for journeys outside 
Poland with zloty. 


The answer lies in the devotion of gallery owners abroad, men like 
Grabowski, who are prepared to pay all manner of costs—transport, 
insurance, framing, and the like—in order to bring these painters out. 

In the event of a Polish artist’s work being sold abroad, he is not only 
allowed to receive the purchase money—in his own currency, of course— 
but, if he chooses, he may set aside half the price which is then held in 
the State bank in foreign currency against such time as he may elect 
to cross the frontier. In this way his ticket’s cost is not a drain on Polish 
zloties. This is the aesthetic escape-route—the only one. 


Such a concession would have been unthinkable in the days of 
Stalinist repression. There is a significant gap in artistic activity between 
the dates of 1949 and 1956 from which historians of modern Poland may 
read an easy lesson. During these seven years, abstraction and modernism 
were administrationally taboo. They carried heavy penalties. Apart from 
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social-realists and a handful of consenting Kapists, all artists who 
dared to paint in their own styles were persecuted. 

These difficult times were a testing period, particularly for those 
holding responsible posts in the State art schools. To continue to earn 
their living from painting, even to continue working, they had to con- 
form to the social-realist requirements of authority. Many refused, stopped 
painting altogether; others tried (some effectively) to adapt themselves 
to the official style. What emerged from this trial of faith was most 
revealing. As in the parable of the Sower and the seed which fell upon 
stony ground and sprang up quickly, only to be withered by the sun— 
so with the mock-revolutionaries, the artists who flirted with surrealism 
and abstractionism without any serious basis from which to work. They 
too withered in the sun; the burnished steel sun of Moscow and the 
Stalinists. Their reward ... ? Many found their way into the ranks of 
the new social-realism and so to a living wage. 

In 1956, some of these turncoats returned to their dilettantism, but 
they will always be looked at askance by those who refused to accept 
dirigisme. 

That year, the French critic Jean Cassou visited Cracow. He wit- 
nessed the first flowers to bloom after the thaw that followed in the wake 
of the Twentieth Soviet Conference in Moscow. He found surrealism in 
the work of Skarzynski (Instytut Sztuki) and Mikulski; formalism in 
Maziarska, not so different from her co-exhibitor Stern; and abstract- 
expressionism in Kantor and Rosenstein. There was also work on show 
by the veteran Communist and modernist Party Member Jaremianka 
(whose paintings were recently seen in Brazil). The sun was out in 
Cracow that year. 

It was obscured by doctrinal and dogmatical clouds for the next four 
years. No further exhibition of this kind occurred in Cracow until the 
abstract show held in the Krzysztofory Gallery in 1960. Rare occasions 
indeed, when one considers the number of such artists working. 

Yet through all these vicissitudes, the permanent collection at Lodz 
remained open. The reason for this is not far to seek. Lodz is an indus- 
trial city, a sort of Polish Manchester or Pittsburgh, a centre for workers. 
Its Communism is of the same brand as that of Hamburg—belligerent, 
deviationist, individualistic. It was, in the twenties and thirties, a place 
of Leftish unrest. Somehow, it has managed to retain its revolutionary 
character, so that when the first director of the Museum of Modern Art 
bought the building and installed the collection, there was none to say 
him nay. Even at the height of the Stalinist era Lodz remained open. 

While men like Grabowski struggle to show the work of modern Polish 
artists (he had an exhibition of the emigré group Signum, comprising 
Frenkiel, J. Baranowska and M. Laczynski, in January*), it would be false 
to assume that the Polish Government had entirely turned its back upon 
its artists. This takes the form—as so often in ‘socialist’ states—of en- 
couraging graphic work. An annual competition for poster design and 
‘ graphic works is held under the auspices of the authorities, and this—as 
far as one can make out—imposes no restrictions on style or method. For 
#1963 
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reasons best known to themselves, Communists have never feared the in- 
fluence which graphic artists can wield. Much the same ‘freedom’ is granted 
to artists working in the same field in the Soviet itself. There would seem 
to be a long-lived Slav tradition that a bridgehead (although no more 
than a bridgehead) may be established with modern art through draughts- 
manship. In Poland’s case, this tradition can be traced back to the days 
of the ‘School for Poster Painting’ of the Warsaw Academy of Fine 
Arts in the thirties. “The style of these posters,’ says Stanislaw Frenkiel, 
‘made full use of the cubist, futurist and surrealist movements which 
at that time had suffered a temporary eclipse. In fact, the poster artists 
maintained that these movements were more suitable for industrial and 
commercial art than for the autonomous art, and in these views were close 
to some of the Russian painters of the Left Front; Tatlin for instance.’ 


Just how strong this appreciation of graphic art can be, we have wit- 
nessed recently in London through exhibitions, mounted by Eric 
Estorick at the Grosvenor Gallery, of the Kaplan lithographs and the 
prints from the Leningrad Experimental Graphic Laboratory. And now 
... Khruschev notwithstanding ... Estorick is importing modern Russian 
paintings for exhibition later this year or next. The point that arises 
here is that it is always the graphics that come first. Why, after the 
fierce onslaughts upon society that have taken place since the time of 
Rowlandson and Daumier and before, graphics should be thought tamer 
than oil paintings is something that will have to be sorted out in another 
world. 


There is, then, a chance for those modern artists who are able to 
sell their drawings and prints without too much let or hindrance. For 
the rest . . . the outlet for sales is small and irregular. 


Some artists are lucky. Stazewski, for instance, sells his abstract reliefs 
to embassy officials. ‘There is even known to be a Party boss in Poznan 
who has been buying modern painting consistently for years. His pictures 
are hidden away in cellars against the day when they will receive official 
sanction—a day he persists in believing will surely come. 
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OHN BERRY HOBBS, who died in December a few days after his 
A yi birthday, was the greatest batsman known to cricket 

since W. G. Grace. Other players have equalled the statistical records 
of Hobbs and Grace during a certain period of years, but none has 
equalled the performances of either over a fair lifetime and changing 
circumstances of technique and environment. Hobbs made his first 
appearance in first-class cricket on Kennington Oval on Easter Monday, 
1905; the date was 24 April, and the weather was bitterly cold. The 
match of Hobbs’s baptism was between Surrey and the Gentlemen of 
England. W. G. Grace himself was captain of the Gentlemen. During 
the afternoon a snowflake fell on his beard; he was then in his 47th 
year, already the undisputed Champion, with one hundred and twenty- 
six centuries to his certain immortal name. He couldn’t have had an 
inkling—the muse of history couldn’t have ironically whispered the pro- 
phecy in his ear on this wintry afternoon at Kennington Oval-——that 
the young man, now batting under his eyes, under his nose, as he 
fielded at old-fashioned ‘point’, was destined in time to leave that toll 
of 126 centuries far behind and to receive an honour which Queen Vic- 
toria could hardly have consented to bestow on “W.G? (anyway, she 
didn’t)—and nothing less than a knighthood. From the first Hobbs 
announced his class by scores, in the presence of “W.G? on 24 April, 1905, 
of 18 out of Surrey’s total of 86 and, next innings, of 88 driven and cut 
brilliantly in two hours. 

‘The career of Hobbs spanned from 1905 to 1934. He played as a boy 
on Parker’s Piece, Cambridge. His father looked after the cricket field of 
Jesus College. Hobbs was never systematically coached; he taught him- 
self, or instinctively acquired first principles Ly observation, experience 
and hard practice. The remarkable fact about his batsmanship is that, 
though never academically instructed, it was from the beginning classi- 
cally grounded, rational and grammatical. The untaught genius of a 
batsman—Denis Compton, for example—is a law unto itself, to be 
emulated at your peril. Any schoolboy could safely watch Hobbs at the 
wicket and learn as though from a trustworthy text-book. He would not, 
of course, discover from the closest inspection of the Hobbs technique 
the secret’of the master’s use of it. The organizing and governing force 
behind the easy play of it all has the quick eye, the born cricketer’s quick 
brain. I saw Hobbs score hundreds of runs. I can’t remember ever seeing 
him compelled by any bowler to make a hurried stroke, or any stroke he 
didn’t wish to make. When he got out it was because he had put forward 
the wrong right stroke. He was dismissed because of some error of 
judgement on his part, not because of a technical mistake. In his career 
he amassed 61,221 runs, average 50.63, with no fewer than 197 centuries. 
But figures are of little use as we try to remember the essence of him. 
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The rings in the trunk of'a great 
tree tell us of its age, not of the 
way it grew and burgeoned in 
sun and air, not of its foliage, as 
year by year spring changed to 
late summer. 

As a young man Hobbs’s bats- 
manship was swift, daring to the 
casual eye, brilliant of strokes on 
dancing feet. He developed and 
matured as a cricketer exactly as 
he developed and matured as a 
man. In middle age, and after 
the 1914-18 war had interrupted 
his progress in his thirty-second 
year, he naturally modified his 
first raptures. Wisely realizing 
that mastery always recognizes its 
own limitations, he more or less 
denied himself his ‘frst period’ 
free, opportunist stroke play. 
The proof of the mellowing of 
his control is made clear by 
pointing out that of the 130 
centuries to his name in county 
cricket, 85 were scored after the 
war of 1914-1918. From his 49rd 
to 46th birthday he scored some 
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41,000 runs, averaging round about the 


sixties. He now compiled centuries at his own serene will. They came as 
the hours passed by on a summer day, as natural as a summer growth. 
Consider these statistics, eloquent when it is remembered that they record 
the runs he made, season after season, as he aged from 36 to 46: 


1919 2,594 runs, average 60.32 


1920 2,827 ,, » 58.89 
1921 321 ,, x. 18. 
(a season of illness) 

1922 2,554 » 5 62.24 
1923 2,087 » » 37-78 
1924 2,098 ,, s 58.16 
192% 3,024 » » 70.32 
1926 2,949 » » 77.60 
1927 1,641 ,, > 52.93 
1928 2,542 ,, g Ba. 


In 1926 at Lords v. Middlesex, he scored 316 not out in six hours, 55 
minutes, with 41 boundaries, a rate of run getting of more than 40 an 
hour, rather quicker than two batsmen together nowadays. At the age of 
43, to hold sway over all bowlers to,.the extent of an average of 82 for 
2,542 Tuns—this was ripeness and readiness for you; mastery in effortless 
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personification. His bounty had no winter in it! In Test matches against 
Australia he scored 3,636 runs, average 54.26; in all International games he 
scored 5,410, average 56.94. Often, during his closing summers, he sur- 
rendered his wicket after he had attained a century—he abdicated so to 
say. 

His influence on cricket, on the technique of batsmanship especially, 
was far-reaching. In all activities certain exponents give a new twist, a 
new direction, whether they be artists, scientists, or what have you. Many 
participants in the arts and crafts and games make their enjoyable and 
illustrious contribution but, on the whole, their particular calling or 
profession would have developed much the same if they had never been 
' born. W. G. Grace laid the foundations of batsmanship as we know it 
today; Hobbs built the bridge over which batsmanship of the nineteenth 
century marched into modern times. I cannot emphasize often enough— 
it has not been pointed out before, as far as I am aware—that Hobbs 
began his cricket in technica] circumstances much the same as those 
which formed and completed the style and method of “W.G? In his 
youth, when Hobbs was learning, the attack of bowlers concentrated. 
mostly on the offstump, or just outside it. Pace and length on hard 
wickets; off-spin on rain-affected wickets, supporting slow left-hand spin. 
Right-handed leg-breaks were called on as a last resort in dry weather— 
though Braund, Vine and Bosanquet were developing ‘back-of-the-hand’ 
cajolements. Swerve was not unknown in 1905, but only one ball was 
available then to bowlers during the longest of the team’s innings, Watch 
the cleverest ‘swing’ bowlers of the present time, after the ‘new’ ball has 
become ‘old’, and you will observe a loss of penetration. 


In 1907 the South Africans came to England, two summers after young 
Hobbs had batted for the first time in first-class cricket. They brought 
here a quartet of leg-spin and ‘googly’ bowlers—-Vogler, Gordon White, 
Faulkner and Schwarz. This new kind of attack upset the ‘classic’ 
rationale of batsmanship. The old forward-play was hazardous against 
the ball which turned quickly ‘the other way’, or from leg-stump to off 
at a fair pace. Hobbs was not alone to hit upon the counter to this 
strange attack telling of the jazz later to afflict nearly all public activity. 
George Gunn, J. T. Tyldesley, Braund, Jessop and Spooner coped with 
it. But it was Hobbs who assembled in his technique and range of foot- 
work, the answer to the ‘googly’ and leg-spin. His influence is not to be 
estimated merely by the number of runs he made against this order of 
attack. It was by watching him, as he played it, if he scored only a 
dozen runs or so. Moreover, on all manner of grounds and pitches, dry or 
wet, in Australia or in England, on the matting used then in South 
Africa, in fair or foul weather, challenged by terrific pace, cunning spin, 
swerve, and all the evolving tricks of bowlers, he went his sovereign way. 

At the height of his career a palpable overthrowing of Hobbs at the 
wicket was a phenomenon calling for some inquiry. In the Press box we 
felt we were under the necessity of telling the public, not that Hobbs had 
been bowled or brilliantly caught; we had to go deeper than that. We had 
to find out—the best way was to ask the umpires at the first opportunity 
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—what did the ball ‘do’ that had caused the master’s downfall; what 
witchery of spin or flight or devastation of speed had found his bat off 
guard? The most beautiful of all fast bowlers of Hobbs’s late period was 
E. A. Macdonald, the Australian who played for Lancashire. Macdonald 
was immensely proud to get Hobbs’s wicket. So much so that whenever 
he and Lancashire visited Kennington Oval he would say at the outset of 
a match, if Surrey had won the toss and Hobbs had arrived at the wicket, 
in first, of course—he would say to his colleagues—'Hands off, this man 
is mine!’ A newcomer to the Lancashire XI was fielding at mid-off, fairly 
close in as Macdonald began his attack on Hobbs. And the novice 
allowed.a gentle forward push by the master to go through his legs. 
His Lancashire colleagues expostulated—“What’s matter? Waken oop, 
lad!’ The novice explained that he had been ‘mesmerized’ watching the 
easy footwork of Hobbs against the tremendous speed of Macdonald. 

‘Hobbs was the most modest of great cricketers. He once expressed 
the wish to be remembered for the brilliant strokeplay of his early years 
before the war of 1914-1918. When the fact was brought to his notice 
that after 1919 he had helped himself to runs in plenty he replied, ‘Ah 
yes; but they were nearly all scored off the back foot.’ Even his wonderful 
play, with Sutcliffe as his superbly confident helpmate, on Melbourne's 
vicious turf after rain and hot sun, didn’t I think, remain as gratefully 
in his memory as his cavalier innings against Australia, at Birmingham, 
in May, 1909. On a wicket evil to all batsmen, Australia, in first, suc- 
cumbed for 74. England somehow scored 121, then Australia’s second 
innings got as far as 151. England needed 105 to win, A. C. MacLaren, 
England’s Captain, now decided to send Hobbs and C. B. Fry in first— 
each had been out for nought in England’s first innings. Nobody really 
expected England to win—the pitch had actually worsened. England, in 
fact, won by ten wickets. In ninety minutes the necessary precious 105 
were obtained by dazzling rapier cuts and by strong on the tip-toe drives, 
by thrilling pulls, more than half of them by Hobbs. He scored 62 not 
out. A. C. MacLaren said of this innings that for accuracy of strokes, 
judgement and grace and untroubled style, even Victor Trumper couldn’t 
have excelled it. 

In the field, at coverpoint, he was unmatched for rapidity, and sure- 
ness of aim. His swoop down to the ball was a palpitating delight to see. 
Also, had he wished, he could have done well as a bowler with the ‘new’ 
ball. But we don’t usually make a fuss of the fact that Shakespeare 
acted the part of the Ghost in Hamlet; we don’t, as we ponder his genius, 
remember that Shakespeare was an actor at all. Likewise we remember 
—and cricket will never forget—that Hobbs was the greatest complete 
batsman of recorded time. Others abide the question. His batsmanship 
was an encyclopaedia of the art. His career was an epoch, summed up in 
his style from “W.G. to his own day, and surely fruitful, in its influence 
and example, for years to follow. 


` 
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Geneva, has almost completed, in about 99 volumes, the vast enter- 

prise of the publication with annotations of Voltaire’s correspon- 
dence. As he points out in his illuminating introduction, Voltaire ranks 
with Cicero and Erasmus, Madame de Sévigné and Horace Walpole 
among the most voluminous of correspondents. About 20,000 letters in 
several languages survive, directed to about 1,200 correspondents. It was a 
happy inspiration when the editor decided to select and translate 141 
letters typical of every aspect of the writer’s multifarious interests and 
activities*. The first was written when he was 10, the last in the year 
of his death at the age of 84 in 1778. The general reader, who is unlikely 
ever even to catch sight of the great edition, closes this little volume 
with a deep sense of gratitude to Dr. Besterman for increasing his know- 
ledge of perhaps the most influential writer of modern Europe except 
Karl Marx. 


Voltaire was the son of a lawyer who insisted on his brilliant son 
following his profession, and for six years the latter unwillingly obeyed. 
By that time even the father was convinced that the young man was 
born to be a writer and consented to the choice of a new career. While 
stil] in his teens he had begun to attract notice and Oedipe, the first 
of his many plays, was an immediate success. It was followed by the 
Henriade, the first substantial poem describing the achievements of 
Henry IV, the most popular of French kings. ‘The young author had a 
sharp tongue and a sharp pen and he found himself twice a prisoner in 
the Bastille. The grim old fortress was used not only for political offen- 
ders but was available for private feuds, since nothing was easier than to 
obtain a lettre de cachet. 


Voltaire’s visit to England in 1726—forms a memorable chapter in his 
life. In France he felt his wings were clipped, while in England he 
could publish whatever he liked without fear of consequences. He was 
proud to make the acquaintance of the brilliant group of writers who 
had adorned the age of Anne and he sang the praises of our hospitable 
country in his Lettres Philosophiques sur les Anglais, published after his 
return to France. He was particularly attracted by the tolerant atmos- 
phere .in which about thirty sects were able to practise their religion 
without hindrance. He enjoyed the friendship of Bolingbroke who was no 
less distinguished as an author than as a statesman. He was impressed 
above all by the Quakers who were as individualist as himself and never 
attempted to impose their creed on their fellow citizens. 

‘In England one can think freely and nobly, without hesitations caused 
by servile fear. If I followed my inclinations that is where I would settle 
down, with the sole purpose of learning to think,’ he wrote after his 


* Select Letters of Voltaire, annotated and translated by Theodore Besterman. Nelson. 
30s. 


P ceva, BESTERMAN, Director of the Voltaire Institute in 
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short residence. He retained his liking for England and Englishmen to 
the end of his life. a 

By the time he returned to his native land’.at the age of 35 he was a 
celebrity in the literary world. His Lettres Philosophiques sur les 
Anglais was rightly regarded as much more than an expression of 
admiration for the neighbouring island and the French authorities 
paid it the honour of public burning in 14734 in order to show their 
resentment at the unconcealed criticism of his’ native country. Ten 
years later, however, the French Government recognized his significance 
by his appointment in 1745 as Historiographer Royal and Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber. 

Voltaire loved the society of literary men in the capital but most of |: 
the thirties and forties was spent at Cirey in Lorraine with Madame Du 
Châtelet. She was not the first of his loves but she was a great deal 
more than a passing fancy for she was proud to be a blue stocking. 
They joined forces in translating Newton’s Principia and Voltaire’s years 
at Cirey were among the most productive of his life. Du Chatelet was 
an accommodating husband and indeed his marriage had already ceased 
to count for anything in his domestic life. She was the first of Voltaire’s 
two most important and lasting liaisons and the two volumes of her 
correspondence contain many letters to the most distinguished of her 
lovers. 

A new chapter in Voltaire’s life opened in 1736 when his correspon- 
dence began with Frederick, Crown Prince of Prussia, and a hundred and 
fifty letters were exchanged between Cirey and Prussia till 1740. Voltaire 
had been deeply impressed. by the prince’s political treatise, L’Anti- 
machiavel, and recognized in its author a kindred spirit. Here, at last, 
he believed Europe was about to witness the accession of a philosopher 
to the throne. On his accession in 1740 at the age of 28 Voltaire wrote 
to the King: “The question has been debated here whether or not Your 
Majesty will be consecrated and anointed. I do not see you need a few 
drops of oil to make you more respected by your people and dearer to 
them ... But, Sire, after all, even if you were not what the Scriptures 
call anointed, you would not therefore be any less my hero and my 
master. A great heart, virtues, talents make a king, and you would be 
consecrated for the world and for me even if your forehead were not 
seen to be oiled by the hands of a priest.’ He would gladly have paid 
him a visit which however was vetoed by the exacting Madame Du 
Châtelet and the two supermen never met till her death in 1749 opened. 
the way. 

In July 1750 Voltaire at last felt able to accept the repeated invitation 
of Frederick and was lodged in the apartment of Marshal de Saxe and 
appointed Chamberlain of the King of Prussia. At first everything went 
smoothly between the greatest ruler and the greatest writer in Europe 
and each felt flattered by his association with the other. Both were 
children of the saeculum rationalisticum, of the era of enlightenment 
and both rejoiced in the emancipation of the human spirit. In the sphere 
of religion Voltaire was the more conservative. He believed in an Etre 
Supreme and to an English friend he wrote: ‘I believe in God not in 
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priests.’ He was, however, a deist, not a theist, in other words: he could 
form no notion of the nature of the Supreme Being. Like Frederick 
he had no use for metaphysics which he regarded as for ever beyond the 
range of the human mind. Both of them would have accepted the 
familiar definition of metaphysics as ‘groping about in a dark room 
for a black hat that is not there.’ For them philosophy consisted of ethics 
and of political ideas and neither of them ever attempted to reach out 
his arms to the eternal skies. Voltaire’s residence at the Prussian court 
_ lasted two and a half years, and when the initial glamour had worn off, 
trifles, light as air, began to complicate the situation. Each was acutely 
conscious of his own celebrity and both were equally disinclined to accept 
any limitation of their speech or action. The king already enjoyed the 
society of two leading French Philosophes, Maupertuis and La Métrie. 
The visitor was never quite satisfied to share the favours of the monarch 
with two of his compatriots and some criticisms of them were reported 
to the king. The break between the two super-egoists was almost bound 
to occur sometime and when it came the sound of the crash was 
echoed all over Europe. Both had reached the same conclusion, namely 
that they must part. Leaving Potsdam early in 1753 Voltaire was sub- 
jected to a gross public insult by being arrested together with his niece, 
Madame Denis, who had joined him in the Free City of Frankfurt where 
the king of Prussia had no jurisdiction. After this dramatic renunciation 
of friendship the two former friends relieved their feelings in a historic 
exchange of contemptuous formulas. The king’s transparent excuse 
for the arrest was that his guest was in possession of and had not returned 
some of his poetical efforts. Voltaire’s comment contained the maximum 
of contempt in the minimum number of words. “He sends me his dirty 
linen to wash.’ The king, whose appreciation of his own poetical gifts 
was not generally shared, retaliated with the stinging sentence, ‘I squeeze 
the orange and throw away the skin.’ To an English friend Voltaire 
- wrote of the incident at Frankfurt as ‘worthy of the times of Attila’. 
For the next few years there was silence but there was only one Voltaire 
in the world and only one Frederick the Great. Time had mellowd 
resentful memories and after rumours of an attempted suicide by the 
royal soldier after a defeat in the Seven Years War, Voltaire took 
occasion to renew contact. ‘Have the goodness, first of all, to forgive the 
liberties of a man who remembers only your kindnesses, who belonged 
to you, and whose heart will always belong to you,’ he wrote in Septem- 
ber, 1757. He proceeded to compare him to Charles XII. Posterity, he 
added, would give him a greater reputation because he had triumphed 
over more enemies and ‘because you have done all the good to your 
subjects that he did not do, in reviving the arts, in establishing colonies, 
in peopling and embellishing your cities. I say nothing of the talents, as 
superior as they are rare, which would have sufficed to immortalize 
you. Your greatest enemies cannot deprive you of any of these merits. 
Your glory is therefore absolutely beyond question, and, as I believe 
I have already said to Your Majesty, it is with your happiness that I am 
now concerned .. . It will be a consolation for me on quitting this life 
to Jeave on earth a philosopher-king who has deigned to love me.’ The 
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bridges had been rebuilt at last and a certain amount of traffic moved 
over them till the end. 

During the middle decades of his life Voltaire produced a series of 
substantial works which entitle him to be described as the first great 
French historian. His life of Charles XII of Sweden had been widely 
read and retains its place in the schools of the twentieth century. He 
followed it with a sketch of Peter the Great. As historiographer of 
France he produced his Siécle de Louis XIV, a classic panorama of Le 
Grand Siécle and of the achievements of Le Roi Soleil, which retains its 
authority not only in schoolrooms but in the workrooms of scholars. 
The king, he declared in an elaborate eulogy to an English friend, was 
the patron of the arts. ‘And what king has in that way rendered greater 
services to humanity than Louis XIV? What king has lavished greater 
benefits, has shown better taste, has distinguished himself by finer estab- 
lishments? He did not do all that he might have done, no doubt because 
he was a man, but he accomplished more than any other, because he was a 
great man.’ It was one of the first and most successful attempts to travel 
beyond. political events and to embrace the whole life of a gifted people. 
The succeeding work on the Siècle de Louis XV was no less scholarly, 
but less popular owing to the inferior interest of the central figure. In a 
widely different sphere Voltaire distinguished himself as the author of 
the first comprehensive survey of the growth of civilization in his two 
volume treatise, Esai sur le Moeurs. Unlike most summaries of past 
times, he begins his story with the people of Asia, thereby dethroning 
Europe as the primary source of what has grown into the world we 
know. He had no exalted opinion of human nature but he believed that 
individuals could be improved if they listened to the voice of reason as 
he himself had done. A further comprehensive work was more of a 
handbook than a piece of literature, Les Annales de l’Empire. Many 
of his plays dealt with historical periods or personalities but only one 
venture into past times aroused a storm. He knew scarcely anything 
about the Middle Ages which he regarded as a long dark night of super- 
stition and intolerance. He vented his wrath in his poem on Joan of Arc 
entitled La Pucelle. His famous exclamation, Ecrazez l’infdme, is how- 
ever, directed not against the person or moral teaching of Christ but 
against the rulers of a despotic Church. 

After the break with Frederick, Voltaire might have returned to 
France but he never felt quite sure as to how he might be treated in a 
land in which the Church still retained great influence. Moreover he 
complained that ‘the king had never shown him the slightest kindness.’ 
He therefore decided to spend his closing years in Switzerland in the 
company of his niece, Madame Denis, a widow who became in everything 
but name his wife. She was far less of a blue stocking than Madame Du 
Chatelet and later was to find other lovers but she provided him with the 
companionship and comfort of a home and the present volume contains 
affectionate letters to her. Switzerland appeared to him a haven of refuge 
where his enemies were unlikely to do him harm. Even here, however, 
he occasionally took the sacrament as a precaution. After six years at 
Les Délices, close to Geneva on the shores of what he described as ‘the 
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most beautiful lake in the world’, he moved out a few miles to Ferney 
just across the French frontier, where he bought a comfortable house 
and a considerable estate. He proved himself a good squire, mindful of 
the welfare of the local inhabitants, for whom he erected a church 
which to this day bears on the outer wall the words. Deo erexit Voltaire. 
Several of the later letters illustrate the practical interest which he took 
in his new neighbours. 

Voltaire’s long and stormy career reached a dramatic close when, at 
the age of 84, he revisited Paris after a long absence. Now at last his fel- 
low-countrymen realized the unique position he held in the intellectual 
life of the world and received their most distinguished fellow-citizen 
with acclamations. This man of many gifts, many virtues and many 
failings had come into his own at last. He had fulfilled himself and he 
died to the sound of trumpets and with the knowledge that he had 
joined the ranks of the immortals. 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


The Ordeal of Power. A Political Memoir of the Eisenhower Years. Emmet John 
Hughes. Macmillan, 30s. 


Genera] Eisenhower though not a superman has been a maker of history in two 
distinct spheres. He has recorded his military career in a volume of memoirs, and his 
eight years as President of the USA have now been described in great detail by Mr. 
Hughes, an experienced American journalist. His book is not only a vivid portrait 
of an attractive and outstanding personality but an important contribution to 
history. He writes with sympathy and admiration, but makes no attempt to present 
him as a great statesman and recognizes that he was not entirely fitted for his 
responsible post. 


Seven years after the end of the Second World War, Eisenhower was approached 
by Republican agents who informed him that he alone could win the Presidency for 
the party which had been out of office for twenty years. He had never desired to 
enter politics and explained that he was no politician and belonged to no party. After 
some hesitation, however, he allowed himself to be persuaded though fully aware how 
much help he would require in his new duties. It was fortunate for him that he 
secured the services of Mr. Hughes who possessed up-to-date knowledge of the Euro- 
pean situation and the American party world. It was his task to write the candidate’s 
campaign speeches after fully informing himself of Eisenhower's ideas and ideals. He 
travelled with him and saw him in all his moods. We are taken behind the curtain 
and the reader feels that he is watching every phase of the struggle. After the election 
the author continued his services as a writer of speeches and was assigned a room in 
the White House. After about a year in Washington he returned to Europe whence 
he dispatched his descriptions of men and events in private letters to his old chief. 
He was invited to resume his services as writer of speeches when Eisenhower entered 
his second Presidential campaign in 1956. The story of their relations reflects honour 
on both parties. 


Some Presidents, among them ‘Woodrow Wilson, Theodore and Franklin Roosevelt, 
required very little assistance, but the new President had no choice but to depend on 
men with far more experience than himself, with the world still rocking after the 
shattering upheaval of the war. The most important post in the President’s entourage 
was that of Secretary of State. 


Next to the portrait of Eisenhower himself that of Dulles is drawn in the greatest 
detail. There was a marked difference of temperament between the two men. One of 
them inclined to conciliation and the other was a lawyer with a certain rigidity of mind. 
During his first term in office in the White House there was a good deal of friction. 
‘, . . there loomed the contrast between the two in their very style of thinking. To a 
military man eager to discuss the tangible and the pragmatic, the lawyer offered a 
surfeit of abstractions and generalizations. Almost brusquely and sometimes insensi- 
tively, the President seemed to spurn the offering ag tasteless fare.’ Though the Presi- 
dent had a modest opinion of his own political abilities he was well aware of his 
exceptional popularity in the country which gave him a feeling of quiet confidence 
in his own strength. When Truman and other critics hurled thunderbolts at him 
he quietly remarked that he would never descend to their level. He was equally 
unperturbed by the fact that Congress was dominated by the Democratic Party. ‘If 
they don’t want me that doesn’t matter very much to me,’ he said. 

His first four years werc happier than his second term and his prestige at the end 
of the term as high as at the beginning. No one stood so close to him as Sherman 
Adams who had no department but was always available for counsel. This quiet, useful 
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man appears in most attractive colours throughout the book. Senator MacCarthy’s 
horror of Communism was so exaggerated that he quickly destroyed his own influence 
and emphasized the steadiness of the President. Vice-President Nixon does not play a 
very vital part in these pages. Despite the Russophobia of his Secretary of State the 
President was determined to improve relations with Russia where the substitution 
of Khrushchev for Stalin seemed to open the way. Though he had given years of his 
life to fighting Germans in the field he put the passions of war behind him, and was 
quite ready to give post-Hitler Germany a chance to show herself once again a useful 
member of the Western world. There was no more kindly and conciliatory figure in 
Washington than the old soldier in the White House. 

The second term was on the whole a more disappointing period. The bombardment 
of Egypt by French and British airmen was an unexpectedly severe retaliation for 
the termination of foreign control of the Suez Canal and was as sharply condemned in 
the United States as everywhere else. No indication had been given to Washington, 
and Eden's surprising error of judgement produced a temporary cooling of relations 
all the more regrettable because Eisenhower and Churchill had been on such cordial 
terms. At home the President showed a certain weakening of will when he permitted 
certain critics of Sherman Adams to evict him from the White House though the two 
old friends remained in close contact to the end. A third misfortune for the President 
arose by the illness and death in 1959 of Dulles, to whom he gave his warm sympathy 
and of whom he now began to speak with unaccustomed praise. “There has never 
been any man more loyal to his superior than Dulles,’ he declared,—‘and he had 
never done a thing that I did not approve beforehand.’ Herter, his successor in the 
Foreign Office, never played an important part during the closing phase of the second 
term. The burden of office was rendered heavier by ill health and on more than one 
occasion the President had a dangerous illness. 

The closing months of the second term witnessed two world tours which took the 
President first to Europe and later to Asia. He would have been glad to include 
Moscow in his programme but his plan was frustrated by the shooting down of an 
American espionage plane over Russian territory. Had-the President authorized this 
trespassing on foreign soil? asked the Russians. Here we witness the first definite 
indication of failing grip in the President who began by denying responsibility and 
then after a very brief interval admitting it. When he left the White House a little 
later the relations between Washington and Moscow were as unfriendly ag at any time 
during his years in office. 

The last pages of this absorbing volume contain a most penetrating and convincing 
analysis of the character and achievements of the President. No other work brings 
us quite so close to the innermost being of this fine patriot and world citizen who had 
no selfish ambitions and followed his conscience without regard to party ‘traditions 
and party pressure. ‘I happen to know a little about leadership’, the President re- 
marked, ‘I’ve had to work with a lot of nations, for that matter, at odds with each 
other. And I tell you this: you do not lead by hitting people over the head. Any 
foo] can do that, but it’s usually called ‘‘assault’”—not “‘leadership’’. . . . I'll tell 
you what leadership is. It’s persuasion—and conciliation—and education—and patience. 
It's long, slow, tough work. That’s the only kind of leadership I know—or believe in— 
or will practise.’ It was a noble confession of faith and his whole career proved that 
he was loyal to the lofty principles he professed. His fellow citizens gratefully 
recognized his rare qualities. The author's tribute is fully deserved: ‘Eisenhower had 
constantly enjoyed the freedom, so fantastically rare in modern democracy, of the 
full and affectionate confidence of a people who would have followed him toward 
almost any conceivable military enterprise or diplomatic encounter.’ 

G. P. GOOCH 


THE SWORD BEARERS’ 
Studies in Supreme Command—First World War. Correlli Barnet. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 35s. 


In his book The Sword Bearers, or Studies in Supreme Command in the First 
World War, Mr. Barnet has selected four men who held heavy command responsi- 
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because, as Mr. Lucas suggests, he possessed a dual temperament that permitted 
bath eager energy and disillusioned quietism. 


Apart from the discussion of Chekhov the most impressive section is that devoted to 
W. B. Yeats (115 pp.). It contains an Introduction, a chapter on ‘Life and Per- 
sonality’, one on ‘The Magician’, another on ‘Ideas’, and, following discussion of the 
individual -plays, a weighty ‘Conclusion’. Mr. Lucas is obviously fascinated by the 
spectacle and the problem of Yeats, ‘a poetic somnambulist . . . a creature of the 
moon’; and he asks, ‘How far did Yeats really believe his own occult mythology?’. 
The answer is implicit in his quotation from Shaw’s John Bull’s Other Island, when 
Shaw, discussing an ‘Irishman’s imagination’ makes Larry Doyle say, ‘If you want to 
interest him in Ireland you’ve got to call the unfortunate island Kathleen ni Hoolihan 
and pretend she’s a little old woman. It saves thinking. It saves working. It saves 
everything except imagination, imagination, imagination . . .’. Yeats was certainly 
not impractical; he was dauntless directing the Abbey Theatre, and a dependable 
senator in the Dail—and he possessed imagination superabundantly, if not to the 
social ends envisaged by Shaw. Yeats was a poet first and last, a lyric poet; and 
Mr. Lucas is right when—comparing Yeats as a dramatist with Synge—he writes: 
‘Yeats had visions; but Synge, vision.’ 

The little concentrated study of Yeats by Mr. Peter Ure, in discussing the plays, 
comments on the poet’s wish to induce in the audience a condition of ‘tragic reverie’. 
His ‘theatre values stillness . . . he wanted his actors to look more and more like 
Byzantine icons, and finally covered the tawdry human face with a mask’. The 
reference is to the Noh plays of his second period, and they were the logical develop- 
ment of his life-long quest for a ritual of depersonalized art—the negation of the 
living theatre. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


RAINMAKERS 
Japanese Ratnmaking. Geoffrey Bownas. Allen and Unwin, 25s. 


The first reflection the reader will have after reading Mr. Bownas’s book is the 
dedicated and consecutive work with which the research student is involved. For a 
number of years, during and after the Second World War, the Japanese image was 
debased in Western eyes as one of such barbarity that the pursuit of knowledge 
regarding the nation’s folklore was almost unthinkable. Yet before, during and after 
that time, Geoffrey Bownas was accumulating a wealth of material which is now 
assembled in an informative and highly readable book dedicated to the memory of 
Yanagida Kunio, Founder of the Institute for the study of Japanese customs. 


The task of investigating the strange assortment of country lore and ritual which 
comprises the Japanese culture must have been an absorbing one, for there is much 
to admire—and abhor. Of the first, a certain picturesque innocence is to be applauded; 
for example, the weather fables on the isolated lakeland island of Okinoshima where 
the self-contained fishing industry naturally depends upon the favourable conditions of 
the lake Biwa. Thus, many of the local superstitious beliefs tend to concern them- 
selves with winds and rainfall. The North wind blowing on a Spring evening 
promises good weather; rain in May augurs full nets for the rest of the season. 

But once turn to the serious side of peasant beliefs and an altogether different 
picture emerges, at once frightening and ugly. The basis of this is Shinto, which 
literally means the ‘way of spirits’. In fact, it is a hotch-potch of many influences, 
from the bestowing of infallible powers on the Emperor and his family to the very 
foundations of political dogma. What has béen called the ‘pure Japanese naturalness’ 
certainly has jts darker side. 

The fetish of personal cleanliness tends to degenerate into an external requirement 
only, disregarding morality or generosity of mind. It is true that during the past five 
centuries this attitude has been largely modified; yet the obsessional distaste of 
bodily contamination has lingered on. Most dreaded in this primitive approach is the 
‘red pollution’; which dread, until not so many years ago, resulted in the total 
segregation of women in dark, ill-ventilated hovels after the consummation of mar- 
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riage, in childbirth or during menstrual periods after which, at an agreed termi in 
close retreat, they were permitted to return to the communal life. It must have been 
a sad interruption to family routine and even now, despite the spread, of Western 
civilization, it lurks unpleasantly in the custom of applying to the body liberal rubbings 
of salt, which mineral is generally regarded as the natural purifier. 

But on a lighter, more practical side, the principle of preparing for special events 
by stringent dieting or even fasting is one that might be emulated by the Western 
races with advantage. Thanks are due to Mr. Bownas for presenting these little- 
known aspects of Japanese life and thus contributing considerably to our understanding 
of the Oriental culture. 

ROSALIND WADE 


VOICES IN THE WIND 


Boris Pasternak: Fifty Poems. ‘Translated with an Introduction by Lydia Pasternak 
Slater. Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d. 


Poems 2. Alan Dugan. Yale University Press, 26s. 
The Door Between and Other Poems. Alice V, Stuart. H. T. Macpherson, 10s. 6d. 

Translating poetry is at all times difficult, but Mrs. Pasternak Slater is modestly 
confident when she says, ‘I have tried to translate in the same way as my brother 
wrote’, and claims that her versions come close in their sound and general pattern 
to the Russian originals which ‘are strictly rhythmical and written mostly in a 
classical metre’. Mostly she (or he?) uses quatrains, sometimes inter-rhymed and 
sometimes relying on assonance. One stanza from an early poem, ‘Venice’, conveys 
Pasternak’s acute sense of visual imagery: 

A click of window glass had roused me 

Out of my sleep at early dawn. 

Beneath me Venice swam in water, 

A sodden pretzel made of stone. 
And a verse from hig final period carries a similar simplicity of statement. It comes 
in a poem called ‘Ploughing Time’: 

What is the matter with the landscape? 

Familiar landmarks are not there. 

Ploughed fields, like squares upon a chessboard, 

Today are scattered everywhere. 

An ultra-modernist note is struck in the New Yorker Mr. Dugan’s Poems 2. His 
first collection, in 1962, won him the Pulitzer Prize. His cast of mind is hard, mocking 
and often shocking, uninhibited and audacious. In a poem in memory of his father 
he writes: 

What a joker, like me: 

he came into the womb 

where I was, poked around 

and spat and left and I 

was forced out wet 

into the cold air. Someone 

slapped me and I wept 

to have become a travelling man. 
The danger with startling originality of this kind is that it tends to become a 
vogue. 
l More to my taste, and consonant with the eternal appeal of art deeply-felt and 
well-wrought, is the poetry of Miss Alice V. Stuart. 2he Door Between is this 
Scottish poet’s third collection, and once again her work breathes a timeless sense 
of quietness and lyric reverie. She is ‘traditional’ in the truest understanding of the 
word as applied to poetry: inheriting the past, deeply conscious of present trends 
and alert to future developments. Her forms are varied and her technique flexible 
and resourceful. Whether she is describing a Bavarian pilgrimage, celebrating the poet 
Fergusson (in ‘Lintie in a Cage’, in guid braid Scots), re-telling the story of the 
Sleeping Beauty, or expressing her joy in nature or art, Miss Stuart is at all times 
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accomplished and sincere. There is an Arnoldian quality about the title-poem of 
bereavement and consolation, from which I quote. the moving lines: 
-But if you dare to own p: 
Grief’s solitude, willing to sit alone 
In meek endurance, there will come an hour 
When the still room blooms sweetly as a flower 
With the vanished presence; when a hand is laid 
Light as a snowflake on your desolate head; 
And the familiar tender tones are heard 
Murmuring a soundless, an endearing word 
To your listening heart, that leaps with a shock of bliss 
To greet this waft of love, this bodiless kiss. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


“ 


MARIA OF MODENA 
I Was James the Second’s Queen. Bryan Bevan. Heinemann, 25s. 


The method adopted by Mr. Bevan for re-telling the life story of James the 
Second’s Queen, Maria Beatrice d’Este (1658-1718), is indicated by the title; he has 
constructed an ‘autobiography’ and offered it to her memory for signature—her 
loving memory, I could say; for in his Foreword of Explanation Mr. Bevan admits 
falling in love with his subject, and thus exposing himself to the charge of partiality. 
That could only be substantiated if the facts in the ‘life’ were manipulated to convey 
a false impression of the subject; but no such charge could be laid against this author. 
In the compass he has chosen he is scrupulously fair, and indeed there could be no 
reason for being otherwise in narrating the circumstances of so innocuous a life. 

Where, I think, the method is doubtful, is in the partial portrait necessarily offered 
of Maria’s husband, James, Duke of York, who succeeded Charles JI and lost his 
kingdom to William of Orange. Despite James’s gross infidelities and consistent political 
folly, Maria permits herself only an occasional wifely heartache and champions 
every obstinate attitude adopted by her spouse against the prevailing trend of 
political and religious opinion. She sees him as a strong man: he was pitifully weak, 
blindly accepting the divine right of kings in true Stuart fashion. The couple played 
at statecraft like children in a doll nursery; and when Louis XIV gave them har- 
bourage in their French exile they went on playing at kings and queens, as deposed 
royalty have done before and since. i 

That is only to say how this most engaging pseudo-autobiography strikes one reader 
craving for a more objective critical presentation of two leading personalities in an 
historical drama. I found I could not lay the book down; it interested me as a skilful 
historical novel would, but I found myself wishing for that critical assessment of the 
King’s character and political ability, or lack of it, that the third-person narrative 
method might have supplied. Nonetheless, Mr. Bevan has written a persuasive 
portrait of Maria of Modena which will be widely read. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


SCIENCE FICTION IN RUSSIA 
Russian Science Fiction. Edited by Robert Magidoff, Translated by Doris Johnson. 


Allen and Unwin, 25s. 


This is a book for all who enjoy science fiction—and who in these days of imminent 
space travel is not surreptitiously prepared to project the imagination one step further? 
This handsome collection of short stories, apart from its pure entertainment value, is 
interesting’ as a guide to one little-explored stratum of Soviet literature and indeed to 
Russian trends and ideas in general. For, as the publisher's note explains, many 
writers in the USSR have adopted this type of story as a cover for communications 
not readily permitted by the official censor. An example of this may be found in 
‘A Dangerous Invention’ by Zelikovitch. Equally intriguing and well written is 
Belyaev’s ‘Invisible Light’; though more along the ‘party line’. But these distinctions 
are side issues in recommending a book which, simply as story telling, is well worth 
while. 

ROSALIND WADE 
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NOTICES 

CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL LAW 
(Stevens 2is.}. “These reflections of a 
magistrate and social scientist’ represent 
the Hamlyn Trust Lectures delivered at 
Sheffield University in November 1963 by 
Barbara Wootton. They are searching and 
controversial, provoking many of those who 
hold well-worn theories about criminal be- 
haviour. She is anxious, for example, to 
get rid of the whole conception of a 
delinquent type. In investigating the cause 
of crime, ‘the immediate precipitating cir- 
cumstances have not, I think, had their 
proper share of attention. Yet to neglect 
them is like trying to tackle a smallpox 
epidemic without bothering about 
people’s contacts’. In discussing the func- 
tion of the Courts, the reader is not sur- 
prised to find her emphasis upon the 
preventive rather than the penal role of 
the tribunal. She is critical of methods of 
advocacy, but has nothing to say about 
the capacity of her colleagues to reach 
a correct conclusion on the evidence pre- 
sented. How can the prejudices and bias 
of magistrates be eliminated in their con- 
sidering a verdict? Baroness Wootton is on 
very controversial ground. in defending the 
principle of strict liability in crime. It 
would seem that the mental attitude of 
the offender is of only secondary impor 
tance, and it appears to be ‘formidable 
problems of definition’, as in theft, which 
preclude the elimination of mens rea. 
LONDON COFFEE HOUSES (Allen and 
Unwin £5 5s. Od.). The post-war habit of 
coffee bar drinking lends particular in- 
terest to Mr. Bryant Lillywhite’s remark- 
able study of coffee houses in the metro- 
polis during the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. After many years 
of research, industry and patience, he has 
„collected within 858 pages a comprehen- 
~ sive record of known coffee houses during 
this period. It includes, of course, coffee 
houses which have in some form or an- 
other survived to this day. Each coffee 
house is treated in order of chronology, 
and in the Topographical Index the 
houses are tabulated with their known 
dates of existence. There is a General In- 
dex of persons, places, etc., and there are 
some very useful general notes and twenty- 
four illustrations. In the result, this com- 
prehensive and documented collection 
should provide much material for appre- 
clating the importance of the coffee house 
in the then business and social life. 
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UNHOLY WEDLOCK (Allen and Unwin 
52s.). ‘The Failure of the Central African 
Federation’ is the theme of this survey 
of the Federation’s ten year life by Mr. 
Harry Franklin. It is a highly critical 
account by a man who resigned after 
twenty-three years’ service in the Colonial 
Service in Rhodesia, in protest against 
the enforcement on Africans of federa- 
stion, ‘From then on, first as a journalist 
and later as a minister in the Northern 
Rhodesian polyglot Government, I 
fought consistently against the Federation 
and the policy of white supremacy both 
on moral and practical grounds’. The 
book cannot be a definitive account. It 
expresses a point of view which may well 
gather weight as detachment and time 
can give a balanced and objective view 
of these controversial years. Mr. Frank- 
lin’s attitude is summarized when he 
writes: ‘The British Government of to- 
day has undoubtedly gone back on some 
undertakings and intentions of its prede- 
cessors. But the contract proved impos- 
sible of performance. And .the Federal 
Government never made any real attempt 
to perform the essence of the contract, 
the implementation of partnership’. 


. Nee 
BOOKS ON RUSSIA tee 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


HANKS to the courtesy of the Stanford University Press and the 

Oxford University Press acting in this country on their behalf, as 

well as some other American and British publishers, I have had the 
opportunity of reading a number of recént books on Russia which differ 
in the most significant way from the usual mass-output of rubbish con- 
cocted by so-called experts on the subject. 

These good books that have come to me are unusual because they 
have been written or edited by serious and responsible men, by scholars 
who have devoted many years of study to Russian affairs and who there- 
fore know what they are talking about. But before dealing with the highly 
commendable effort presented in the publications in question, I should 
like to offer a few general observations about ‘books on Russia. 


It has been said that one of the worst atrocities of the Russian Revolu- 
tion is the torrent of books it unleashed. Be that as it may, if the num- 
ber of books about Russia were a true or the sole criterion, it would at 
least prove that the subject continues to command unfailing interest. 
But there is one essential peculiarity about this interest, namely, that for 
more than four decades now the intellectuals of the western world have 
been using Russia as a convenient vehicle for expounding their own 
views and prejudices on a large number of topics which as often as not 
have nothing to do with Russian facts and realities. Apologists and 
detractors alike, they usually have this in common that they are total 
analthabets as far as Russia’s past is concerned. Most of them seem to 
hold the firm if unwarranted belief that Russian history begins with the 
advent of the Bolsheviks to power. With a few notable exceptions, none 
of these authors has ever appeared the least bit interested in what hap- 
pened before October 1917. If they mention the subject at all, it is 
fashionable to dismiss Russia’s past with a series of well-known and 
contemptuous clichés. 

At one time the works of disappointed ex-Communists or pro-Com- 
munists became the craze of the day. Nobody bothered to ask whether 
there was any value at all in the aggressively advertised change of views 
of men who originally had either made a monumental error in judgement 
—if they were honest—or elsé had been morally and also perhaps finan- 
cially corrupt, or again of those who were opportunists and fellow-tra- 
vellers in every conceivable direction. Many ex-apologists of Soviet 
totalitarianism do not admit to this day that there was anything wrong 
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with their own acceptance of terrorism but blame it all on Stalin’s pur- 
ported change of method. Others, who admired him while he was but- 
chering Russians by the million, developed a dislike of him when he 
made a pact with Hitler or started applying his well-known methods in 
Hungary or elsewhere in captive Eastern Europe, Others again turned 
away from him when he became a Russian nationalist instead of pre- 
tending to be a Marxist intellectual pursuing world revolution. 


Present-day ‘Kremlinologists’ on both sides of the Atlantic are a ` 
different breed. They may claim to know all that goes on within the 
Soviet empire and to have a unique comprehension of Khrushchev’s men- 
tal and spiritual processes. From time to time they also inform the 
world that he is on his way out. But I put their unending writings in 
much the same category as the vapid flocculations of those hundreds or 
perhaps even thousands of sensation mongers, propagandists, turncoats 
and all the others who for some undiscoverable reason were—or are still 
-—accepted as authorities on Russia. Presumably they have not exhausted 
all the possibilities yet. Nevertheless, they no longer have a monopoly, 
I am happy to say. 

A great deal of solid research work on Russia’s past is now being 
done at a number of American universities. Some of the scholars there 
study specific problems, others survey Russian history as a whole, but 
jointly they are managing to shed much useful light on a variety of sub- 
jects hitherto ignored by the western world. Not the least delicate of 
these questions is that of the short-lived February Revolution of 1917 or 
‘the period between the collapse of the monarchy and the seizure of power 
by the Soviets. Mistakenly called ‘the Kerensky Revolution’—he neither 
engendered nor directed it—the events of February to October 1917 now 
seem remote and unimportant. To most people all that remains is the 
poor man’s name which soon acquired world-wide currency as a symbol 
of failure or as a suitable description for well-intentioned but weak and 
verbose politicians, Yet the tragic rôle Kerensky played in 1917 has 
been vastly misinterpreted and it is doubtful whether any other man—in 
the circumstances and in the political climate of those days—could have 
changed the course of history. 


Neither the Russian inexperienced intellectuals who were suddenly 
driven by the events to form a Provisional Government nor the western 
statesmen knew as yet the endless possibilities of power based on brutal 
force. Lenin and Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler, had not yet shown the 
civilised world that one can get away with betrayal and murder in the 
most literal sense of the word, and yet continue to enjoy universal recogni- 
tion or even support. Mass torture, mass terrorism, the total disregard of 
even the most elementary human rights had not yet been invented as an 
instrument of government. ‘The idea of using physical extermination to 
get rid of one’s political enemies was as unlikely. to occur to Kerensky 
and his colleagues as it would have been to Asquith or Grey or George 
Lansbury. The democratic and liberal Republic of 1917 began as a most 
idealistic and truly promising chapter of human history. It was full of 
hope, enthusiasm, illusion, unavoidable muddle, failure, drama and yet 
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at the same time achievement—yes, genuine ACH Veen “pers the 
Bolsheviks put a sudden violent end to it. 

There are still quite a number of eye-witnesses of those events scattered 
all over the world. But the small group of those who played an active 
part and were in the very centre of the stage at that time is rapidly dwind- 
ling. Stalin, of course, has murdered all the fathers and all the children of 
the Revolution he could lay his hands on, either at home or abroad. 
But happily there are a few people he missed. The now octogenarian 
Kerensky (who lives in modest and dignified exile in the USA) remains 
fit and mentally alert to a quite astonishing degree, Through a lucky 
combination of circumstances, he has suddenly been placed in a position 
to fill a most important gap in the history of the February revolution in a 
manner he alone could. 


The Hoover War Library at Stanford University in California 
is the present owner of a unique collection of Russian books, newspapers, 
periodicals, official and private documents, unpublished manuscripts 
and other invaluable material covering the whole period of the February 
revolution. A good beginning of the methodical utilization of this verit- 
able treasure trove was made in 1934 when some of the available data 
were published by Stanford under the title The Bolshevik Revolution 
1917-1918. ‘This book, which has been reprinted in 1961, concentrated 
almost entirely on “How the Bolsheviks seized the power in Russia and 
kept it during the first six months of their rule’. Its editors, James 
Bunyan and H. H. Fisher, not only did an excellent job of selection and 
explanation but also saw to it that the book has an indispensable detailed 
chronology and an admirable index with biographical and other material. 
Furthermore, they stuck to one single method of transliteration of Russian 
words and names—a virtue all too rare in this kind of literature. 


However, the bulk of the material remained at the Hoover Library 
still waiting to be translated or even inspected. It was not until 1954 that 
the greatly expanded Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, 
decided that something should be done about its unutilised Russian 
collection. A year later it secured the active participation of Kerensky 
in its ambitious project of selecting, translating and annotating a substan- 
tial part of the material with a view to publication. Together with the 
distinguished American historian Professor Robert P. Browder of Colora- 
do University and a team of translators and assistants, Kerensky plunged 
into this fascinating task and after nearly five years of hard work the 
assignment was completed. 


Published at Stanford in 1961 this magnum opus consists of three 
bulky volumes and is called The Russian Provisional Government 1917. 
Documents selected and edited by Robert Paul Browder and Alexander 
F. Kerensky. Tome I mainly deals with the collapse of the monarchy 
and the establishment of the Provisional Government. The whole of 
Tome II is devoted to the activities of that government both on the 
domestic and international scene. Finally, Tome III deals with the decline 
and fall of the young democratic Republic which lasted not quite nine 
months. 


Pai 
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Of. the work as a whole it can be said that there is no comparable 
collection of such variegated source material on any period of Russian 
history. Its value to the scholar is therefore immense. Moreover, the 
editors have striven for objectivity and have included the unfavourable 
as well as the favourable evidence as far as the Provisional Government 
is concerned. The abundance of documents either revealed for the first 
time or rescued from oblivion is overwhelming, and the editors have 
also richly drawn—rightly, I think—on the vast literature of published 
works provided by memorialists whose name is legion. 


Though the facts of the collapse of the monarchy are well-known; it is 
useful after neatly half a century to have an incontrovertible account 
of them. The efforts of many patriots to save the Tsar, and the throne 
being reduced to nothing by the blind obstinacy with which he rejected 
both timely advice and last-minute warnings, make dramatic reading even 
now. Almost completely unknown is the large amount of constructive 
legislative work done during the first few months of the Provisional 
Government. Giving full rights to the hitherto discriminated national 
and religious minorities; re-organising the economic and social life of 
the nation; the handling of innumerable domestic problems and at the 
same time preparations for the constitutional peaceful seccession of such 
‘dominions’ as Poland and Finland; the continuation of the war along- 
side the Allies; foreign policy in general—here are but some of the 
tasks the Provisional Government had to tackle against a background 
of rapidly growing chaos. It had to tackle them at a time of profound 
economic crisis; in an atmosphere of open revolt by the army, the 
peasants and the workers; against the most unscrupulous opposition of 
the Soviets, which had been established simultaneouly with the Govern- 
ment itself and were its implacable enemies from the first day. Studying 
the documents of Volume II, it is impossible not.to wonder how so much 
constructive reformist work could be performed in so short a time. The 
fact that it was immediately wiped out by the Bolshevik dictatorship does 
not diminish the merits and the ability of those who strove to make 
Russia a genuine modern democracy. 


Volume IH, in depicting the agony of what had by then become 
Kerensky’s Government, throws some light on the controversial Kornilov 
affair. But none of the documents published answers the old question of 
whether in the early stages Kerensky wanted the General to march on 
Petrograd to restore order there or whether this was an anti-Kerensky 
conspiracy all the time. In any case, the evidence offered some twenty 
years later in Paris by some Russian émigrés who had been originally 
involved in all this is both lamentable and contradictory. But then; even 
the closing documents of the book, which refer to Kerensky’s escape, are 
contradictory. This symbolises, with grim humour perhaps, how unre- 
liable different reports of the same event can turn out to be. Kerensky 
carefully refrains from giving his own version of this grim finale. 


It is impossible to put down these important three volumes without 
voicing a serious complaint about a number of technical imperfections. 
That the index, incomplete and rather haphazard, should appear only at 
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the end of Volume III was presumably dictated by the desire to avoid 
repetition, but this is a nuisance. Moreover, the editors did not mind 
providing each volume with a repetitious short glossary—and what a 
rotten glossary this is! There seems to be no system in it at all. Some, 
but not all, Rusian words are printed in italics, others are anglicised and 
others again are neither in one language nor the other. Neither in these 
glossaries nor in the index and not even in the text of the three volumes 
is there a consistent system of transliteration. Thus Mr. Kerensky himelf 
is sometimes called Alexander and sometime Alexandr—without the ‘e’. 
Similarly his patronymic is sometimes spelt ‘Fedorovich’ and then again 
‘Feodorovich’. Some of the names ending in ‘sky’ are spelt this way while 
others are spelt ‘ski’ and names ending in ‘ov’ are likewise frequently 
given the old-fashioned ‘off’. The chapter heading on Kornilov, for in- 
stance, uses the ‘ov’ while in the text, as often as not, he is called 
‘Korniloff’. Some foreign names are mutilated almost beyond recognition: 
is it necessary to disguise Mr. Weinstein as ‘Vainshtein’ or Coujon as 
‘Cuzhon’ or Baron Nolde as ‘Nol’de’? The Tsar’s name is spelt as Nicholas, 
but his namesakes and uncles are given the Russian name ‘Nikolai’. ‘The 
Empress is called ‘Alexandra’ with an ‘x’, but her son’s name, Aleksei is 
spelt with an ‘sk’. A certain unit of the Russian army is sometimes 
called “The Savage Division’ and sometimes “The Native Division’, while 
Mr. Kerensky himself is sometimes described as ‘Minister-President’ or 
‘Premier’ or ‘Chairman of the Council of Ministers’, and so on. These 
examples, picked at random, are not mere trifles. ‘They reveal a careless- 
ness which is often misguiding and certainly irritating. Quite obviously 
the texts have been translated by different members of the team. In a 
publication of this importance, which has taken such a long time to pre- 
pare, there should have been somebody not only to establish a uniform 
way of transliteration and translation but also to put some of the texts 
into more readable English. It is a pity that so valuable a contribution 
to modern history should have been denied the services of a competent 
sub-editor. 


Closely connected with the events of 1917 is the story of Allied inter- 
vention in Russia. Few historians of the First World War, with the excep- 
tion of Winston Churchill in his great book The Aftermath, have 
bothered to acknowledge the immense contribution made by Russia to 
Allied victory. Her war effort during 1914-16 was truly stupendous and she 
was the only one among the Allies whose troops advanced deeply into 
enemy territory: East-Prussia, Austria and Turkey. That she completely 
exhausted herself in the process and that the war precipitated the revolu- 
tion can hardly be denied. But even when she lay prostrate in 1917 her 
mere existence and her remaining war potential were still pinning down 
a large number of German divisions. To the Western Allies it was a 
matter of utmost concern that these German forces should not be released 
for transfer to the Western front. The desire, first to keep Russia in the 
war as long as possible and, later, both to destroy Bolshevism by force and 
at the same time prevent the Germans from obtaining control over vital 
Russian resources, led the Allies to embark upon a policy of intervention 
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which was futile, provocative and contradictory from the start. An 
American scholar, Mr. Richard H. Ullman, has now published a first 
volume of his history of that catastrophic adventure under the title 
Intervention and the War. 

In his own words, “Allied policy toward Russia in these years so largely 
originated in London and not in Paris, Washington or Tokyo’ that he 
has therefore wisely concentrated on the study of Anglo-Soviet Relations 
1917-1921, Which will be the full title of his work when the second 
volume finally appears. He says: “London’s response to Bolshevism was 
far from coherent; nothing could be further from the truth than the 
picture presented by Soviet historians of a deliberate British effort, from 
the moment of the Bolshevik Revolution, to stifle the infant Soviet 
government. Far from being deliberate, British armed intervention in 
Russia came about through a combination of widely disparate circum- 
stances and a sequence of day-to-day decisions which at first had little 
to do with hostility to the revolutionary regime. These decisions’ were 
taken by a British government wholly absorbed in the events of the last 
year of a terrible war. They were taken on the basis of information from 
Russia that was often inadequate and sometimes wrong; not infrequently 
they were taken on sheer conjecture alone, or in contradiction to the 
advice of the most able British representatives in Russia.’ 


Not only was there no agreement even on the fundamental purposes 
or methods of what was, after all, a joint Allied action, but in each 
Western capital there were profound dissensions. In London the War 
Office and the Foreign Office were taking diametrically opposite courses. 
Civilians quarrelled with the military and also amongst themselves. There 
were profound division and open struggle even on the spot, namely, at the 
various Allied headquarters in Russia. There were Allied expeditionary 
forces in the North (Archangel), in Siberia, in the Caucasus and ‘Trans- 
caspia. The Allies were also involved with Russia’s own ‘White’ anti- 
revolutionary armies in the South and in Siberia. Moreover, there were 
various official and unofficial diplomatic missions as well as a number 
of private agents who were reporting to those governments or organiza- 
tions abroad who had sent them out there. 


This is how Mr. Ullman describes the position in Archangel which 
the Allies had occupied: ‘From the beginning, General Poole virtually 
assumed the rôle of a viceroy, and it was painfully obvious that the new 
“Supreme Administration” was subordinate to his personal rule. He 
appointed a French army officer, Colonel Donop, as Military Governor 
of the town. Consistently, on Poole’s or Donop’s orders, British or French 
troops interfered directly in matters which should have been left to the 
duly-established Russian government of the town. When a given measure 
had been carried out, Poole would simply notify Chaikovsky by letter. 
The district was placed under martial law, and Poole decreed that sedition 
and any attempts to spread “false rumour calculated to provoke unrest 
or disturbance among the troops and population would be poner 
by death”. 


Further on, in the same chapter, Mr. Ullman uses an interesting 
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quotation from a report by Britain’s diplomatic representative, Francis 
Lindley: ‘Unless our adventure here is to begin and end with the 
occupation of a small district, it is absolutely necessary that a Russian 
Authority should exist which the population can regard as their own 
Government, and capable of being expanded or absorbed into the govern- 
ment of the whole country. In order to assure this the existing Govern- 
ment must appear to have real authority... .’ 

‘There were at that time separate anti-Soviet governments in different 
parts of Russia, and their task of keeping their respective areas free from 
Bolshevism, as well as fed and properly supplied, was overwhelmingly 
difficult. They received but little or no support from the Allies, whose 
representatives on the spot often treated them as Puppet Governments, 
constantly interfered, became involved in the intrigues of other Russians, 
and occasionally took part in overthrowing this or that government. ‘This 
was true not only in the North but also in the other areas of Allied 
intervention. Thus, far from helping what feeble forces of democracy 
still remained or weening the bewildered vacillating population from the 
tempting propaganda of the Soviets, the Allies ended by merely contri- 
buting to the final collapse of all organised resistance. Despite repeated 
warnings, they had failed to realize that, as Mr. Ullman puts it, ‘the new 
Russia which the Allies were seeking to establish could never have its roots 
in a military occupation enforced against the wishes of the Russian 
people.’ In the long run they had to extricate themselves from their 
costly failure as best they could, but the whole story constitutes a pitiful 
record of Western political and military errors. 


- Mr. Ullman tells his story well, his narrative is vivacious, based on 
solid documentary evidence, and he is throughout most informative. His 
book has a good index, a stimulating bibliography, and if the second 
volume is as good, it will be most welcome. 


A new History of Russia, from the early days to the present (the 
narrative goes up to 1962), has been written by Mr. Nicholas V. Riasanov- 
sky. He is now Professor of History at the University of California. Quite 
obviously, this author is either himself a Russian refugee or the son of a 
refugee; in fact, he acknowledges his profound debt to his father for 
conveying to him so much understanding of Russia. It is one of the 
great advantages of the book that the Professor has a genuine ‘feel’ for 
Russia and her background, so that he is at ease with his subject all the 
time. He has produced a well-balanced account covering more than a 
thousand years of history and he also deals with many other aspects of 
Russia's past and present, such as social, economic, religious and cultural 
matters. 

The section on the early period, when Kiev and Novgorod were for 
several centuries the real centres of a huge territory each and possessed 
vast international connections, is of special interest. From the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century ‘Lord Novgorod the Great’ was a flourishing 
commercial ‘city-state and for all intents and purposes a Republic. It 
elected and paid its Prince whose duties were narrowly circumscribed 
and who could be turned out when he failed to perform them in a 
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satisfactory way. The real power rested with a Magistrate and an 
Assembly freely elected by the sovereign people which was a general 
gathering of all the adult citizens. Closely associated with the Germanic - 
Hansa, the Novgorod merchants supplied furs to the whole of Europe, 
buying foreign goods for distribution in their own sprawling territories. 
For its own part, Kiev was a kind of centre of a Viking international, 
possessing dynastic links not only with the Scandinavian countries but 
also with Byzantium and even France. 


The chapters on Imperial Russia and on Soviet Russia deal with more 
familiar events. But it is as a whole vast panorama that the book has its 
main appeal, even though it is not easy to read. For one thing, it runs to 
some 700 pages of fairly small type, and for another thing the author 
uses throughout a rather tortuous style. He writes in the American 
vernacular and has certain favourite constantly recurring words such as, 
for instance, ‘located’. Every town that has a river flowing through it is 
‘located’ on that river; every event is ‘located’ in its area, and so on. 
However, the numerous maps, the tables, the bibliography are excellent. 
Less happy are the illustrations which are often grouped in a curious 
way and are sometimes wrongly captioned. Thus the photograph facing 
page 398 is not. of the Winter Palace but of the former Imperial General 
Staff Office which is on the other side of the square. Again, though it is 
true that the collections of the Hermitage Museum are now overflowing 
into the Winter Palace, the photograph between pages 302 and 303 is 
one of the Palace and not of the Museum, which has its own large 
building next door. The photographs of some famous artists and musi- 
cians, all of which seem to have been supplied by Sovfoto, are extremely 
old and the author should have insisted on better ones. There is a 
marvellous reproduction of ancient monuments on the graves of the 
Polovtsy and Scythians-Sarmatians (their rule in Southern Russia lasted 
from the end of the third century BC to the beginning of the third 
century AD) which look exactly like Epstein’s statues. 


So much for the history of Russia in general. But there are also some 
authoritative new books on specific periods or problems of Russian 
history which are well worth reading. Mr. Richard Pipes of the Russian 
Research Centre of Harvard University has written an excellent little 
study called Soctal Democracy and the St. Petersburg Labor Movement 
1885-1897. He deals with a picturesque group of revolutionary intellec- 
tuals, among whom Lenin was particularly active and who were largely 
concerned with the discussion of the “‘Economism’ aspect of the labour 
movement. As the author puts it: ‘It represented a continuation of an 
old tradition in the Russian Socialist movement which held that the 
emancipation of labour must be accomplished by labour itself. It was 
the theoretical expression of a vigorous nascent labour movement and 
an attempt to synthesize trade union activity with socialism.’ Apparently 
even Lenin ‘for a while came to believe that the economic struggle of 
labour would “of itself” lead to political consequences, and that the pro- 
jected Social Democratic party ought to confine itself to “helping” labour. 
During this period Lenin was certainly as much Economist as the 
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future leaders of Menshevism, who, in later years, he tried to charge 
with his own “sins”. Incidentally, the book throws some interesting 
light on Leonid Krasin, who was an early Communist and then forsook 
politics and became an industrial tycoon. He did not return to the fold 
until after the Soviet Revolution, when he first became Commissar for 
Industry and later Ambassador in London and in Paris. The book 
suffers from the same transliteration chaos as the Kerensky documents. 


The Rise of Democracy in Pre-Revolutionary Russta by Jacob Walkin 
covers a very much wider field, of course, and deals with the precursors 
of the Russian Revolution over a long period. 


This examination of Tsarist institutions and the opposition’s oppor- 
tunities for action and criticism is very good. He strongly believes that the 
Bolshevik Revolution was not inevitable, that until the First World War 
the trend was towards liberalism not communism; and that even in 1917 
the Revolution could have been canalized into liberal routes if only 
the moderates had had a leader of Lenin’s genius and drive. It is a 
rambling kind of book, but Mr. Walkin is well informed and has made 
good use of émigré literature as well as the usual Russian and foreign 
sources. The bibliography, the extensive notes covering each chapter, and 
finally the index, show how carefully the author has dealt with his 
documentation or indeed the whole subject. He insists on calling the 
Tsar a ‘Czar’ but at least he does so throughout his text. 


Those who wish to probe Russian history somewhat further in depth 
will find much of interest in The First Russian Revolution 1825 by 
Anatole G. Mazour, and in Britain, Russia and the Armed Neutrality of 
1780 by Isabel de Madariaga. 

Mr. Mazour, whose study first appeared in 1937 and has now been 
reissued by the Stanford University Press, is a Professor of History at 
Stanford University. As such, he should know that the pathetic uprising 
of 14 December, 1825, was anything but the first Revolution (the 1917 
one being the second), and that the title of his book is a misnomer. The 
rebellions of 1606, 1648 and especially those led by Razin (1607-71) and 
by Pugatchev (1773-74), in all of which the lower classes participated 
most actively, must be considered as the first genuine revolutions. It is 
also customary to refer to 1905 as the first revolution. But the plot of the 
Decembrists, most of whom were well intentioned, idealistically-minded 
aristocrats and intellectuals, was much too limited in size, scope and 
duration to be considered a revolution at all. Romantic, unpractical, 
disgusted with the iniquities and abuses of the absolutist reactionary 
regime, a number of noble young men joined together in a few local 
eroups which later became the nucleus of a conspiracy. What they really 
wanted they themselves did not quite know. They were opposed to 
serfdom, to any kind of tyranny, to corruption and to a lot of other social 
and political evils of the times. The outrageous censorship of books and 
periodicals was understandably a particularly strong cause of their 
indignation. They were enthusiastic about the liberal ideals of Western 
Europe but at the same time they were true Russian patriots and 
monarchists. Their Liberalism somehow got mixed up with the Free- 
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masonry conspiratorial character which appealed to their imagination. 
The lodges also gave them the chance of secret meetings and confabula- 
tions at which they could discuss many abstruse subjects in which they 
were interested. Though these men accepted the idea of overthrowing 
the government by force and the introduction of a new political system, 
a constitutional monarchy with a progressive ruler would probably have 
been the limit of their ambitions. 


Professor Mazour writes of them with sympathy and understanding. - 
But his verdict is severe: ‘Lack of a definite strategic plan to. secure 
power, together with the absence of leadership, sealed the fate of the 
uprising,’ he declares. Perhaps this is an over-simplification. But the 
book is well worth reading. It contains a great deal of background 
material and a graphic sketch of the fateful day of the abortive rising. 
The trial of the Decembrists, the cross-examination of the leaders by that 
most cruel of T’sars, Nicholas I, in person (nevertheless, out of 579 
accused persons 290 were acquitted) and the savage sentences are. pre- 
sented in considerable detail. The author also describes the life in 
Siberia of those Decembrists who got hard labour instead of the death 
penalty. Among them were some of the finest noblemen of Russia like 
Prince Trubetzkoy, Prince Obelensky and Prince Volkonsky. Their 
loyal and heroic wives, not wishing to be separated from them, soon 
joined them in Siberia, sharing their convict life. 


In the preface to her book, Isabel de Madariaga thanks her ugha: 
Leonard Schapiro, ‘for the exemplary patience he has shown in sharing 
his home for so long with Sir James Harris and Prince Potemkin.’ I 
sympathize. These two picturesque eighteenth-century figures occupied 
my home for several years in the 1930s when I was working on my book 
Potemkin. A Picture of Catherine’s Russia. But I must say, that until 
then modern historians had paid little or no attention to either Potemkin 
or Harris. The“former was handed down to history as a charlatan who 
had bamboozled the Empress and her guests by building sham villages 
or even cities—a calumny invented by a contemporary German diplomat 
who hated him. Though I produced ample evidence that the villages and 
cities were genuine, indeed that many of them exist to the present day, 
the myth of ‘Potemkin villages’ is hard to kill. I did manage to. prove, 
however, that Potemkin was an outstanding statesman and that the then 
English government went out of its way to secure his good graces. What 
London wanted was nothing less than that Catherine should lend her 
navy to help to suppress the American revolution (‘His Majesty’s mis- 
guided subjects in North America’) and as a reward London offered the 
island of Minorca. The instrument and partly even the author of this 
policy was the English ambassador to St. Petersburg, James Harris, later 
Sir James and finally the first Earl of Malmesbury. I am not aware that 
before my book his personality or activities had commanded much in- 
terest in our own times. The publication of his Diaries and Correspon- 
dence dates back to 1844 and that of his Private Letters to 1870. 


- I soon found both Potemkin and Harris, as well as a number of their 
Russian and western contemporaries, absolutely fascinating. But I was 
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writing. Potemkin’s biography and not the history of Armed Neutrality 
which England was- so eager to break down and to the discussion of which 
Harris-and Potemkin devoted so much energy. Miss Madariaga, on the 
other hand; has turned her attention to this particular chapter in the 
long history of Anglo-Russian relations. She has gone straight to the 
sources and has collected a tremendous amount of documentary evidence. 
Realising that the Armed Neutrality cannot be considered as a separate 
. episode but must be examined in its true historical perspective, she has 
painted a picture of European diplomacy on a very wide canvas. 


As a shrewd diplomat, Catherine, who refused to be seduced by Eng- 
land’s blandishments, comes out better in this narrative than the unpre- 
dictable Potemkin. ‘The author is highly critical of British foreign policy 
which she calls ‘in many respects ill-conceived and founded on a distorted 
image of Russian realities, Russian personalities and Russian power’. 
She also says: “At no point does one find a realistic appraisal, as a 
Russian might have made it—and as Vergennes made it—of Russian 
national interests ... A further misconception seriously affected British 
policy in Russia at this time—namely, that British aims could be achieved 
by corruption, by the use of money to influence the statesmen surrounding 
the Empress. . . . Harris himself soon discovered that money could buy 
information but not influence policy.’ As befits the daughter and the 
wife of distinguished professors, Isabel de Madariaga has done her work 
very thoroughly. 

I shall never forget how, in congratulating me on my Potemkin, a 
famous London hostess gushingly added: “But I never knew he was a 
man. I always thought he was a battleship!’ The director who made 
the great film, Battleship Potemkin in 1925 and many other outstand- 
ing historical films in Soviet Russia, was Sergei Eisenstein. He died in 
Moscow in 1948. A book about this man of genius and his views on film 
making called Lessons with Eisenstein by Vladimir Nizhny was published 
by Allen and Unwin in 1962. Its appeal is far greater than a purely 
technical one and it has the advantage of an illuminating brief Afterword 
by Jay Leyda whose knowledge of the Russian cinema is unique. The 
same publishers have also issued in 1960 a large volume by him called 
Kino: A History of the Russian and Soviet Film. It is a real fount of 
information and covers a long period—from The Illusions of 1896 to 
1958. The author ranges over a much wider field than just the history of 
film making in Russia. Whether he mentions the assassination of 
Rasputin or an entry in the Tsar’s diary about films he had seen or, later, 
various revolutionary episodes, there is never a dull moment. In connec- 
tion with the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939 he reports that “The shock of the 
pact, no matter what its logic, was registered instantly in the cinema, but 
negatively. All films attacking the German Government and Hitler’s 
brand of Fascism were withdrawn from Soviet distribution.” While many 
outstanding films made in Soviet Russia before or since the Second 
World War are well known in the western world, this is not the case of 
the impressive Russian output between 1907 and 1917. The development 
of the new picture making industry was rapid and successful. In those 
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days the stars of the silent films like Vera Kholodnaya and Vera Coralli 
or men like Grigory Khmara and Ivan Mozhukin were on everybody's 
lips in Russia. The latter subsequently achieved a tremendous success in 
Hollywood and Paris. Silent films suited the artists of the Russian ballet 
very well and some of the best dancers appeared in them as dramatic 
actors and actresses. 

Mr. Leyda provides not only a fascinating selection of photographs, 
. including one from the first film ever taken in Russia (which dates back . 
to May 1896), but also a detailed list of the principal films made between 
1908 and 1988, with the names of the cast, director and cameramen. A 
good index, an exhaustive list of the sources used and some further in- 
formative appendices complete this admirable book. It should appeal to 
a far wider readership than film makers and film goers. 
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THE CURRENCY— 


NEW COINS FOR OLD 
R. J. MARTIN 

HATEVER their politics, in matters of coinage the British people 

are conservative. ‘The penny has been with us since the twelfth 

century. It started life as a small silver coin but in 1797 it became 
a large copper one. The copper halfpenny was first issued by Charles II. 
Our silver coins are much older. All denominations current today, except 
that of the florin, were introduced before the seventeenth century—most 
of them in the reign of Edward VI, the boy king who took a great in- 
terest in the coinage. The florin, or two-shilling piece, came in 1849 as our 
first step towards a decimal coinage: indeed, the early issues bore the 
words ‘One florin. One tenth of a pound’. 

In 1887 an experiment was made with another new coin—the double 
florin or four shilling piece. This proved a complete failure. Its size and 
value were nearly the same as those of the crown or five-shilling piece and 
few people liked it. None was struck after 1890 and many of those issued 
were withdrawn. The only other new type of coin to be issued in modern 
times is the 12-sided yellow nickel-brass 3d. bit which made a surprise 
appearance in the new coinage of George VI in 1937. It is not, however, 
the happiest member of our coinage family. To many people coins are like 
friends—the old ones are best. 

But sweeping changes will be made in our coinage 1f the Government 
implements the recommendations of the Committee of Enquiry on Deci- 
mal Currency. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
stated that the Government's view was ‘that real advantage would fol- 
low from the adoption of a decimal currency’ and on 19 December 1961, 
he announced the appointment of a committee under the chairmanship 
of Lord Halsbury ‘to advise on the most convenient and practical form 
which a decimal currency might take’. The terms, therefore, were ‘how’ 
not ‘whether’. The cominittee reported on 23 September 1963 and, by a 
majority of four to two, recommended the adoption of a decimal currency 
in which the major unit would be the £ sterling, divided into 100 minor 
units. (For convenience in this article these minor units will be termed 
‘cents’ although it is possible that they would be called decimal pennies 
and eventually, perhaps, simply pennies.) 

The present penny, of course, would have to disappear. With a value 
of one-twelfth of a shilling it could not fit into any coinage system that 
contained the present pound. New coins would be necessary and the 
Halsbury Committee feel that advantage should be taken of decimalization 
to design a coinage as near the ideal as possible. Before making their 
recommendations the committee surveyed the present coinage system: in 
this there are features that attract adverse public criticism. Some think 
that the penny and the halfpenny are too large and too heavy in relation 
to their modest worth. While others feel that there is no real need for 
two coins so near in size and value as the florin and the half-crown. In 
some quarters the 12-sided yellow gd. bit is regarded as an aesthetically 
unattractive coin which stands on its own—an outsider amongst the 
bronze and cupro-nickel coins. 
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The committee decided that an entirely new range of coins would have 
to be devised and all existing coins withdrawn, Various metals were 
considered but rejected. Nickel-brass, from which our gd. bits are struck 
was deemed unsuitable owing to its looking shabby after a short life and 
because it is not readily distinguishable from bronze. Several countries 
have recently issued silver coins but in the United Kingdom no silver 
coins, apart from Maundy money, have been struck since 1946. It 
has been urged that decimalization would afford a good opportunity for a 
return of silver and although the Committee had a certain sympathy for ` 
such a view, they were unable to support it, partly because of the expense 
and partly because they favoured a ‘two-tier’ system, i.e., one in which only 
two alloys would be used, each with its own range of coins. The alloys 
finally selected were bronze and cupro-nickel, both of which have been 
shown by long experience to be almost ideal for coinage. Bronze is an 
alloy of copper 97 parts, zinc 2} parts and tin 4 part but these proportions 
are subject to slight variation. Cupro-nickel consists of 75 parts of copper 
and 25 parts of nickel. 


The Halsbury Committee accordingly recommend that we have three 
low denomination coins struck in bronze and three higher denomination 
ones struck in cupro-nickel. 


The new cent, being one hundredth of a pound, would have a value of 
2.4 pence which would be too high for our smallest coin so a half-cent 
piece would be required and the suggested bronze coins therefore are for 
4 cent, 1 cent and 2 cents, equal respectively to 1.2 pence, 2.4 pence and 
4.8 pence. These three coins would replace the halfpenny, penny, three 
pence and the sixpence. ‘The size of the 2 cent piece would be roughly that 
of the present halfpenny and that of the 1 cent piece would be very near 
to that of the recent farthing. The 4 cent would be about the size of the 
old silver 3d. bit which many people found irritatingly small and 
fiddling. But the smallness and lightness of the new coins would certainly 
be welcomed by banks, transport undertakings and other large users of 
coin. £5 of the new bronze would weigh only 4 Ibs. but £5 of the present 
bronze weighs 25 lbs. In cupro-nickel there would be coins for 5 cents and 
10 cents and it is recommended that these be of the same size and weight 
as their present equivalent—the shilling and the florin. The boldest 
proposition is that we should have a 20 cent piece, with a value of four 
shillings and of a size exactly that of the unfortunate double-florin of 1887. 


The Royal Mint and the banks would face a stupendous task in with- 
drawing the coins now in circulation and replacing them with the new 
decimal ones. There have been a number of recoinages in the past. ‘The 
first Queen Elizabeth, for instance, withdrew the debased currency of her 
father, Henry VIII. All copper coins were withdrawn after the introduc- 
tion of bronze in 1860. We are still withdrawing the silver coins struck 
before 1947. But today there are about 6,500 million coins in circulation 
and to strike a corresponding number of decimal coins would be a task 
far beyond the present capacity of the Royal Mint. It would be necessary, 
therefore, to establish one—or possibly two—branch mints. This has been 
done before. During the first world war part of Woolwich Arsenal was 
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used as a branch mint and in the last war, as a measure of safety, one 
was opened at Iver. Somewhat ironically in 1944:a stray flying bomb 
wandered into the glades of Buckinghamshire and fell on the new mint. 


The changeover to decimalization could not be effected overnight. 
For a time the old and the new coins would have to circulate side by side. 
The Halsbury Committee have prepared a detailed scheme for this opera- 
tion. After the Government has firmly declared its intention to adopt a 
. decimal currency, and after the passing of the requisite legislation, there 
should be a preparatory period of not less than three years. This would 
give the Royal Mint time to produce an adequate stock-pile of new coins 
for the business community to make its plans for the changeover, includ- 
ing the conversion of existing calculating machines and the manufacture 
of new ones. At the expiration of the preparatory period ‘D-day’—or 
changeover day—would be announced and on that day decimal currency 
would become the country’s official currency. Then would follow a transi- 
tional period during which both decimal coins and LSD would be in 
circulation, It would come to an end when practically all LSD machines 
will have been converted. The Committee hope that this period would 
not be longer than two years. 


The first of our current coins to fall under the Halsbury axe would be 
the little silver 3d. piece and the dignified crown piece. Few tears would 
be shed over the demonetization of the 3d. piece, which is an irritating 
coin—the bane alike of the bus conductor and the clergyman who 
found it in the church collection. None has been minted for home circu- 
lation since 1943. But the disappearance of the five-shilling piece would 
cause regret both to coin collectors and to the general public. This fine 
coin was introduced by Edward VI—and it has been struck in every reign 
since that of Elizabeth I. It may not be popular as a coin of the realm 
but it is highly esteemed as an historic and gracious coin. During the 
present reign it has been struck only in the years 1953 and 1960, but in 
those two years more were issued than during the whole of the long 
reign of Queen Victoria. The death of the crown would sever a 
noble link with a spacious past. But Lord Halsbury and his colleagues are 
not sentimentalists. The two coins should be demonetized. “The sooner 
—the better’ they add. The next coin to go would be the halfpenny. Many 
people feel already that its departure is long overdue. As a unit of cur- 
rency it has become almost valueless and most people when finding 
several in their change get rid of them at the earliest possible moment. 
Yet during the five years 1958-1962 over 220 million were issued and 
there are now over 700 million of them in circulation. The Committee 
recommend that the halfpenny should be demonetized nine months before 
‘D-day’. 

The withdrawal of the half-crown, so near in value to the florin, should 
not cause any inconvenience. Indeed, following the introduction of the 
florin in 1849 not a single half-crown was struck during the twenty-three 
years 18%1-1873. The Committee suggest that it should be demonetized 
six months before ‘D-day’ but that its withdrawal should begin six 
months earlier. 
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The first decimal coins to appear in circulation would be those for 
5 cents and 10 cents which would be issued as soon as practicable during 
the preparatory period to meet the normal demand for shillings and 
florins. These would circulate side by side with our present silver coins 
and the actual withdrawal of shillings and florins should not begin until 
after the end of the transitional period. Next to appear would be the 
large 20 cent piece—one year before ‘D-day’. Although of decimal design 
it would circulate as four shillings until ‘D-day’. It remains to be seen 
what public reaction there would be to this bold move but it is ` 
understood that it would be welcomed by many in the coin-operated 
machine industry. 

The position at ‘D-day,’ therefore, would be that the crown, silver 3d. 
bit and the half-crown had been withdrawn but already in circulation 
would be decimal coins for 20 cents, 10 cents and 5 cents. Apart from the 
shillings and florins which would be mingling quite happily with their 
equivalents, the 5 cent and 10 cent pieces, the only other coins in our 
present range remaining in use would be the penny, the 3d. bit and the 
sixpence. These three coins would still be required, although in decreasing 
numbers, during the period of conversion of slot machines, particularly of 
telephone coin-boxes, ‘These would be allowed to die a natural death but, 
says the report, they should be demonetized as soon as possible after the 
end of the transitional period. 


The Halsbury Committee do not make any recommendations regard- 
_ ing the design of any future decimal coins. They rightly regard this—sub- 
ject, of course, to the final approval of the Queen—as a matter to be 
settled by the Royal Mint which works in consultation with the expert 
Standing Advisory Committee on the Designs of Coins and Medals. The 
Mint, however, has indicated that the new designs would include 
Arabic numbers to indicate in cents the value of the coins. The presence 
of these numbers, presumably on the ‘tail’, would place severe restric- 
tions on the artists desirous of executing a design of quality. 


The practice of marking certain coins with their currency value was 
begun by Edward VI but his successors have been slow to follow his ex- 
ample. Pennies and halfpennies were not so marked until bronze replaced 
copper in 1860, while as recently as 1887, in a series of newly designed 
silver coins, only one coin—the little silver gd. bit—bore its value in 
words. It was not until 1927 that the crown piece carried words of value 
and the queen of our coinage, the golden sovereign, is still content to let 
its worth be self evident. During recent years there has been some sim- 
plification in the denominational inscriptions. ‘Florin’ is still the official 
name for the two-shilling piece but the coin itself since 1937 is marked 
only ‘two shillings’. The word ‘crown’ was dropped from the crown piece 
in 1953 and replaced by ‘five shillings’, Some years ago official considera- 
tion was given to a suggestion that all our coins should have their value 
shown simply in pence but no action was taken. 


Foreigners seem to find our coinage very confusing, so they at any rate 
would welcome the new series. The reaction of the general public at 
home is more difficult to assess. 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
LIBYA AND OIL 
ISSAM AZZAM 


‘They went to the oracle and declared that in spite of the fact that they were 
living in Libya they were no better off than before. To this the Priestess replied 
* that she had been to Libya, and they had not; tf, therefore, they knew that country 
better than She did, they must be mighty clever!'—HERODOTUS, The Histories, 
Book IV. 


1. Introduction 

HEN King Mohamed Idris Al Senussi inaugurated the 30-inch 
WW pipatine carrying oil one hundred miles across the desert to the 

Mediterranean Coast on the Gulf of Sirte, he had, with the switch 
of the valve at Mersa Al Brega, symbolically turned a new chapter in his 
country’s development. For just as in the life of men, so with the story 
of nations, there are those brief, almost imperceptible moments—called 
historical—when events merge into a new course. 
_ As if to confirm the importance of the event, the Libyan Prime Minister, 
a few months later (September 1962) notified the United Nations 
Secretary-General that the General Assembly may consider ‘the question 
of assistance to Libya now no longer required a special agenda item 
to be dealt with in the same way as the problem of many other 
newly independent States in Africa; that is, under the broader items 
dealing with the problems of economic and social development in their 
global context.” 

When the General Assembly terminated the preferential treatment 
for Libya, the implication was clear that this former United Nations 
ward was truly on the road to economic majority 

Libya’s independence was obtained under a programme adopted by 
and carried out under the supervision of the United Nations, and both 
the World Organization and its related agencies have continued to be 
interested in that country’s progress.’ 

2. Economic and Social Condition before Oil Discovery 

“Within two years of the General Assembly resolution (Norea 
1949) a federal constitution had been drawn, the nucleus of an administra- 
tion formed, and the three provinces reconciled in the newly federated 
United Kingdom of Libya. With the official declaration of independence 
(24 December 1951) all of the country’s difficulties became apparent, for 
Libya not only shared the problems of the States established at the 
end of World War II, but also had many peculiar problems of its own. 

Libya’s total area comprises 679,358 square miles of the African Con- 
tinent, only two per cent of which can be considered productive land. 
While the Sahara is synonymous with negation of all forms of life, Libya 
also has a major share of it. Nothing in the present Saharan rock 
1 General Assembly (XVII), A/5282, 8 November 1962. 

2 Ibid., A/Res/1834 (XVII) 10 January 1963. 
3 For comprehensive study of Libya's historical evolution, see Khadduri, M. Modern 

Libya—A Study In Political Development, John Hopkins Press 1963. 
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and dunes universe would indicate that life could exist in it. Yet the 

recent cave-fresco discoveries by Henri Lhote at the plateau of ‘Tassili 
n’Ajfer tell a different tale. Three or four thousand years before Christ, 

as the anonymous artists depict it, the region flourished with an intense 
life supporting many people, had abundant crops and was well stocked 
with game and cattle. The ‘Saharafication’ must have been a slow 
phenomenon, for even in the fifth century BC Herodotus mentions 
horses with water bags slung under their bellies crossing the Sahara 
from north to south and infers that even Tibesti was inhabited.‘ 

This vast region of North Africa‘had been occupied by loose tribal 
confederations, who since the destruction and decay of the Greco-Roman 
water system (except for a narrow coastal strip) had waged a Sisyphean 
struggle with nature. Travellers earlier and later than Ibn Battuta 
brought unvaried tales of empty sands and marauding bands." 

The overwhelming majority of Libyans were engaged in pastoral and 
_ farming occupations, remaining aloof and independent of the towns and 
cities. As a result, the separation of town and country extended not 
only to geography, but also to the mutual detachment of their inhabi- 
tants, 

Faced with a staggering lack of economic assets (average annual income 
is estimated at about $35), a divisive tribal foundation, a strong sense of 
sectionalism latent in the history and diversity of the component pro- 
vinces and an almost complete absence of educated and trained per- 
sonnel,’ Libya sought the aid of outside sources in building a viable 
state. 

The United Nations, directly and through the specialized agencies, 
continued to provide a variety of technical, economic, educational and 
other assistance. From 1950-62 the country was said to have received 
$7.5 million. (For a review of United Nations assistance to Libya, see 
U.N. Document A/5282, 8 November 1963.) 

The economy received considerable support from the United States and 
the United Kingdom, who were granted military rights in the country. 
‘Total amount of US grants and loans up to 1962 was estimated at $191.7 
million and $4.5 million in military expenditures. 

‘To everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose under 
the heaven’ says Ecclesiastes. The Libyans, more or less resigned to a 
4 See Huxley, F. “The Lost People Of The Green Sahara’, Sunday Times Magazine, 
London, 24 March 1963, pp. 14-21, and Varagnac, A. ‘Merveilles du Tassili’, 
Réalités, Paris, March 1963, pp. 68-75. 

The Travels of Ign Battuta edited by Sir Hamilton Gibb, Cambridge University 

Press, 1962; Lyon, G. F, A Narrative of Travels in North Africa, London, 1818-21; 

Carpenter, F. G. From Tangier to Tripoli, New York, 1923. 

§ Only a loose administrative rule had been established by the Ottomans on the three 
provinces. The Italian occupation, said to have left a legacy of buildings, public 
installations, roads, ports and agricultural development, had only a tenuous hold 
and brief periods of relative peace (e.g. 1930-40). The experience, however, had a 
severe disruptive effect and few Libyans were educated or employed in other 
than insignificant government positions. 

7 John Gunther estimated that 90 per cent of the population at the time of indepen- 


dence were illiterate and there were fewer than twenty university Hanae: Inside 
Africa, 1955, Chapter II. 
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prospect of indefinite foreign dependence, did not foresee the discovery 
of wealth lying in their land. 


3. Oil Discovery and its Effects 

French geologists had suspected the presence of petroleum deposits 
in the Sahara and both Italian and German explorations were conducted 
from 1936 until 1939. By 1955, when oil producing fields were discovered 
in Algeria, American geologists had conducted extensive surveys (since 
1947) in Libya. 

As is well known, oil exploration is usually a costly and difficult matter. 
In Libya it was even more so due to the geographical, climate and 
communication problems, with the additional hazard of mines scattered 
during the ebb and flow of desert battles in the early 1940s. 

When the first substantial oil-yielding well was struck (July 1959 at 
Zelten, 110 miles inland, by Esso Libya Inc.),? the Government had 
already passed its Petroleum Law of 1955 (with several later amend- 
ments), and in three years (1959-62) Libya had moved to the status of a 
net exporter of petroleum, thus becoming eligible for membership in 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) to which 
she was admitted in June 1962.° 

Twenty-one major and smaller American, British, French, Dutch and 
Italian companies and combinations of companies received approximately 
eighty-four concessions.” 

Since its discovery, oil production has increased at a fast pace. Pro- 
duction in 1963 averaged 340,000 barrels per day and is expected. to reach 
a million barrels per day by 1967 (Libyan output more than tripled in 
1962-3 from 2.3 million metric ‘tons to 8.2 million tons). Pipelines to 
Brega and Rass Essedv on the Mediterranean Sea have been constructed. 
Port terminals and refineries are also being envisaged. 

It has been indicated that the rapidly expanding need for petroleum 
products and the smaller transportation costs would make Europe a 
natural market for petroleum produced in Libya. However, Libyan oil 
was said to be light in gravity and to have a high sulphur content which 
might not make it so suitable for European requirements." 

As the Sage of Hicar in the Arabian Nights has suggested, four things 
cannot remain hidden long: Knowledge, ignorance, poverty and wealth. 
The direct and indirect revenues from the developing industry (an 
8 With the above-mentioned Tassili cave-fresco discoveries, the theory that much of 

Libya was covered by water, in which millions of sea creatures lived, and later were 

left behind mixed in mud and sand when the warers receded, turning into petroleum 

(literally rock oil) through the accumulations, becomes much more plausible. 
® For Libya’s Petroleum Law No. 25, 1955, see Middle East Law Review, I (1958-59) 

pp. 58-44, and Libyan Petroleum Regulations, ibid., 272-87. For the Organization 

of Petroleum Exporting Countries, see Azzam, I., American Journal of International 

Law, Vol. 57, January 1963, pp. 112-14. 

10 According to the Petroleum Law, a reconnaissance permit does not entitle the 
holder to a concession and the exclusive exploration-exploitation concession rights 
are reduced according to a time and location schedule. El Qasim, A. ‘Petroleum 
Legislation in Libya’, Arab Petroleum Congress, 1959. 


u See Parra, F.A. ‘Demand Patterns and Crude Gravities,’ Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC), January 1963. 
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estimated $1 billion spent in the period 1955-62) has. begun a process 
of change of such magnitude that it is bound to transform the country. 
As the Libyan Prime Minister indicated to the United Nations, “The 
pace of economic change occurring in Libya today under the stimulus 
of accelerated petroleum exploration and exploitation is in itself a 
challenge to us and is imposing the most serious strains on a society 
which hitherto has been primarily rural and agricultural.” 

Writing of a similar process which took place as a result of oil 
development in the Middle East, J. ‘Terry Duce said: ‘It must be remem- 
bered [too] that this is only the beginning of a long train of events... . 
Everywhere in these areas schools, roads and ports are being built and the 
ceaseless mill of trade is stimulated. . . . Such countries are becoming 
welfare states.’ ™ 

These repercussions are being felt at all levels of life in Libya: 

The labour force (estimated at more than 20,000)—whose main 
employer, up to the discovery of oil, had been the Government and the 
foreign military bases—is being directed more and more towards the 
new industry (from 7o3 workers in 1956; 3,654 in 1958, to 11,000 in 1962). 
Collective bargaining is in the formative stages. As a result of an 
attempted general strike over wages by Tripoli’s Federation of Trade 
Unions, a Labour Law was passed (September 1961) prohibiting strikes 
by government and public utilities workers while others may strike 
only after exhaustion of conciliation and arbitration methods and with 
a fortnight’s notice.“ 

All surveys of Libyan economy emphasize the importance of agricul- 
ture. The World Bank in its report stated that: “Che petroleum industry 
is unlikely in itself, either directly or indirectly, to provide employment 
and wages for more than a small fraction of the Libyan people. The 
majority must, therefore, look to other occupations for their livelihood." 

The persistent effort to maintain agriculture in spite of water shortage 
and soil erosion is also hampered by the migration of agricultural workers 
to more lucrative occupations. This migration accounts for the appearance 
of slums in urban areas and the continual rise in agricultural imports 
from $16 million in 1959 to $18.5 million in 1960.% 

An increasing number of young people are being educated and a new 
middle class is developing. As in other developing countries, there is a re- 


18 General Assembly A/S 282, November 1962, p. 3. 

B “The Changing Oil Industry’, Foreign Affairs, July 1962, p. 629. For detailed studies 
of the oil impact on Middle Eastern countries, see Lenczowski, G. Oil and States in 
the Middle East, Ithaca, 1960; Finnie, D. H. Desert Enterprise: The Middle East 
Oil Industry In Its Local Environment, Cambridge, Mass. 1958, and Berger, M. 
The Arab World Today, Doubleday, 1962, Chap. 6. 

4 African Diary, Weekly Recorder, New Delhi, 1961-2, p. 22. 

% The report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development’s 
thirteen-man mission of experts who visited Libya 1958-9 has been published by 
John Hopkins University Press, under the title The Economic Development of 
Libya (1960). Many of its recommendations are being implemented by the Govern- 
ment. 

16 International Commerce, US Department of Commerce publication, 10 September 
1962, Vol. 68, p. 2. For a report on drought and agriculture in Libya, see The 
British Bank for The Middle East, London, 1960, p. 11. 
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sistance to manual. labour. Experts from the International Labour Organ- 
ization recommended that ‘Boys with a high level of intelligence . . . 
should be made to realize that rewarding opportunities are found in jobs 
with manual content or in rural areas." 

The discovery and development of an oil industry have hastened the 
process of governmental integration. The Federal-system, accepted as a 
compromise with its triple capitals, quadruple duplication of cabinets, 
legislatures and departments, had proved increasingly cumbersome.” 
Since December 1962, Parliament had been studying changes in the form 
of the State. Legislation introduced by the Government for amending the 
constitution was debated and accepted by both Houses (15 April 1963).” 

On 28 April, King Idris I proclaimed the merger of Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica and Fezzan into a unitary State. The provincial governments 
were abolished and their powers absorbed by the central government 
(henceforth they will be only administrative subdivisions). 

To some, oil discovery might seem like Ali Baba’s magic formula 
‘Open Sesame’, but others have found it no such panacea. The discre- 
pancy between the belief in the universal prosperity which will result 
from oil and the facts of economic life is far greater than is usually 
assumed. Yet, revenues and the ‘multiplier’ effect on trade and industries 
and the strong impetus toward education and training are bound to en- 
able the country to become more self-supporting.” The country is also 
fortunate in that it has no problem of galloping over-population (fewer 
than two inhabitants to the square mile).” 

A common experience of the evolving nations has been the disintegra- 
tion of older forms and customs of society. ‘There have been an accelera- 
tion toward the emergence of a national bourgeoisie and the evolution 
of a national consciousness commanding effective general allegiance 
rather than allegiance to the smaller family, tribal or regional loyalty. 

That change will occur in Libya as a result of the establishment of 
such a major industry as oil is inevitable, that it will take place without 
difficulties and perplexities requires a greater degree of wisdom than 
human nature warrants us to expect. 

The hope is that Libyans, building their newer world, will approxi- 
mate the best dreams of those who worked for the establishment of an ih- 
dependent country. As Boussuet said, ‘Men are inevitably less than 
their thoughts, God having taken pains to indicate by means of them 
His infinity.’ 


17 “Manpower and Employment in Libya’, International Labour Review, Vol. 85, 
January 1962, pp. 350-40. 

18 For a description of the Libyan Constitution, see Khalidi, I. R. Constitutional 
Development of Libya, Beirut, 1956, and Khadduri, op. cit., 141-79. 

19 United Kingdom of Libya: Law Amending Certain Provisions of The Constitution, 
The Middle East Journal, Winter-Spring, 19635, p. 162. 

2 Jt has been intimated that Libya is among the States to which a substantial reduction 
of US aid is contemplated. Fortune, March 1965, pp. 210-11, and Le Monde, 13 
Fada 1963. 

2 Ward, B. The Rich Nations and The Poor Nations, New York, 1962, pp. 59, 86 f. 
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‘SPAIN: ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 
RICHARD COMYNS CARR 


PAIN has become the country to watch economically. Her prospects 
are attracting more and more interest in business circles abroad. 
There are two reasons. One is that, as an economically backward 
country relative to most of Western Europe, she offers more scope for 
advance, for profitable investment and for expanding markets. The other . 
is the new economic policy of the Spanish Government. Whether this 
policy succeeds and whether the forecasts of the four-year Development 
Plan, launched on 1 January, are fulfilled is still in the balance—there are 
many unknown factors, but great possibilities exist, if not of making 
Spain a wealthy country, at least of putting her on an economic level 
such as she has never known. Foreign recognition of this is shown by the 
recent striking rise in foreign investment and various signs of a rush to 
have some stake in Spain’s future—foreign buying on the Spanish 
stock exchanges, the formation of international trusts with Spanish port- 
folios, the opening of Spanish subsidiaries by foreign firms and working 
agreements with Spanish firms which are occurring all the time, and the 
eagerness now shown by exporting countries to expand their sales in 
Spain. On the Madrid stock exchange foreign purchases in 1963 were 
about 20 per cent of the total and foreign investment on the Spanish 
stock exchanges generally, according to figures for the first eleven months 
of the year, showed á 100 per cent increase compared with 1962, while 
entries of long-term capital as a whole showed an increase of over 60 per 
cent during the first nine months. 
Five years ago the picture was very different. The Spanish economy was 
a rigid autarky. It was no country for exporters—import permits could 
only be obtained with difficulty and through complicated wangling with 
government departments. It was no country for investors—foreign in- 
vestments were closely restricted and in any case the state was heading 
for bankruptcy. The national gold reserves were a few million dollars. 
Foreign currency obligations were about 60 million dollars, and the 
annual trade deficit was over 200 million. Internally there was headlong 
inflation, prices soaring with the general demand to change money into 
goods and the shortage of consumer goods and industrial materials. 
The landmark of the new policy was the stabilization of the peseta in 
the summer of 1959. This was achieved by the support of loans from the 
International Monetary Fund, the European Monetary Fund, the United 
States Government and American banks and on the advice of inter- 
national experts. Officials of the World Bank and OECD have continued 
to visit Spain since then to watch progress, advise and present reports. 
The outstanding report was that presented by the World Bank and pub- 
lished in the autumn of 1962, which ran into a large book and surveyed 
the whole Spanish economic scene and the prospects for a development 
plan; but the OECD has produced annual reports with a thorough 
analysis of the situation and policy. Both parties concentrate on bringing 
the Spanish economy up to the point when Spain can enter the European 
trading area on equal terms—by transforming conditions in the large 
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areas of the country that are agricultural and impoverished, by means of 
land reform, irrigation and improved methods, changes in cultivation 
and the drafting of land workers into industry, by stimulating the export 
trade; and, not least, by reforming Spain’s whole industrial, financial 
and administrative structure, freeing external and internal trade from 
the many cumbersome restrictions and doing away with the thoroughly 
uneconomic system of state and para-statal and privileged industries, 
with their tax exemptions, subsidies, priorities in state orders and un- 
orthodox accounting. The best augury for Spain’s economic future is the 
apparent determination of the government to follow the lines recom- 
mended and the evidence of close co-operation with international 
advisers. Practical results have not always been so complete as could be 
wished—in land reform and in the removal of internal trade restrictions, 
for example—and some reforms are still at the stage of pious declara- 
tions; but the changes brought about in less than five years are never- 
theless remarkable. The one that has had most effect so far and really 
altered the appearance of the Spanish economy is the liberalization 
of external trade, which has been going steadily on since the stabilization. 
Three-quarters of Spain’s imports now enter without quota restrictions 
(though Spanish customs tariffs are still high) and the proportion will rise 
as further liberalization lists are published. Most of the remaining im- 
ports enter under the global quota system (permitting a choice of coun- 
tries to the importer) and only a very small part through bilateral trade. 


In the encouragement she offers to foreign investors Spain compares 
favourably with many countries: foreign investors are free to repatriate 
capital and profits, and the reservation that purchase of a more than 50 
per cent holding in a Spanish firm requires official authority appears not 
in practice to be proving much of an obstacle. The government has 
gone some way, though far from the whole way, in abolishing the 
various control boards that proliferate in every field and in freeing indus- 
try from the restrictions on starting new enterprises or extending exist- 
ing ones. New regulations governing the state enterprises and para-statal 
or ‘autonomous’ enterprises—chief of which is the giant combine of the 
INI or National Institute of Industry—have appeared in the law that 
authorises the Development Plan and make clear that future government 
policy will be against these expensive undertakings monopolizing services 
that could be supplied by private companies or competing with them on 
a privileged level. The setting up of new enterprises of this sort or the 
extension of present ones will only be permitted when it is shown that a 
service will not be supplied by private initiative or for the purpose of 
combating restrictive practices or in the interests of national defence, 
and existing enterprises may be sold if the reasons for keeping them in 
government hands have disappeared. A bank reform has been introduced 
to give the central bank closer contro] over monetary policy and to 
separate commercial from industrial banking—the Spanish banks have 
very wide commitments in industry. A bill has been published on tax 
reform, one of the knottiest problems for a government in Spain, where 
arbitrary assessment by tax inspectors and systematic evasion by tax- 
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payers constitute a national sport. These are only some of the measures 
taken in the last five years. They also include the introduction of unem- 
ployment insurance, which, with the present rising wages and the partial 
tolerance shown by the government to strikes during the past two years— 
in practice, though not in law—may eventually lead to a free labour 
market in Spain and the repeal of the law which at present ‘makes it 
difficult and often impossible for an employer to get rid of any em- 
ployee who is once on the pay-roll. All these measures have as their . 
objectives the ones to which the World Bank and the OECD have given 
first importance, 


The Development Plan—its full title is Plan for Economic and Social 
Development, to emphasise that its purpose is to improve the lot of the 
people as well as to advance the national economy—is a four-year plan 
(1964 to 1967) which is expected to be followed by further plans. It is to be 
subject to constant revision in the light of developments, a point insisted 
on by international advisers in view of the dearth of accurate statistics in 
Spain, which makes forecasting and control difficult. ‘Total public sector 
investment during the four years is set at 355,000 million pesetas or 
£2,100 million. Investment by the private sector is estimated at over 
500,000 million pesetas or over £3,000 million; but this is only an esti- 
mate based on the assumption that Spanish capital, presumably assisted 
by foreign capital, responds to the extent that it is hoped, because the 
figures and directives of the Plan, though binding on the public sector or 
government departments, are only ‘indicative’ for the private sector. Co- 
operation with the Plan on the part of private enterprise remains volun- 
tary, though the text of the Plan mentions various incentives—for ex- 
ample, the government will decide each year which sectors of the economy 
should be given priority and grant special credits to encourage them; 
‘growth points’ or polos are to be established in areas where industry 
hardly exists or 1s capable of much greater expansion and other areas 
called poligonos offering prospects of industrial development will also be 
favoured; tax and other facilities will be offered to induce firms to de- 
vote more of their production to export instead of relying, as they 
largely do at present, on the easier, protected home market. 


Government investments under the Plan, in accordance with interna- 
tional advice, give priority to strengthening the bases for economic 
growth. The big items of expenditure are agriculture and irrigation, 
housing and ‘urbanization’, education and vocational training, and above 
all transport and public works. Among the first credits to be advanced by 
the World Bank in aid of the Plan will be ones for road improvement 
(sorely needed in Spain) and the modernisation of the RENF, the state 
railway system—an agreement on a credit of 33 million dollars for the 
roads was signed in Madrid in January. Harbour improvement and the’ 
development of airports also figure largely. The Ministry of Public 
Works, which is responsible for all these things, receives nearly a third 
of the total funds allowed for public sector expenditure under the Plan. 
Expenditure on roads alone will be nearly 9 per cent of the total. 


The Plan, since it is not merely a question of departmental directives 
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and budgeting but relies mainly on the voluntary co-operation of private 
enterprise and capital is, of course, as much an economic forecast as a plan 
and, as such, may or may not be verified. Among the forecasts made by 
the Planning Commission, headed by Señor Lopez Rodó, are the follow- 
ing: Productivity will show an annual increase of 5 per cent during the 
four years; the national income one of 6 per cent, consumption of 53 per 
cent, capital g per cent. Forecasts for the growth of particular industries 
include an annual rise in production of electric power of 114 per cent, 
in chemical production of 10 per cent and in production of fertilisers of 
17 per cent, and an increase over the whole period of 80 per cent in 
building capacity. The expansion in industry and services 1s expected to 
be such that they will absorb some 340,000 workers from the rural areas. 


Foreign opinion is optimistic about Spain’s economic future. The 
government's foreign advisers have expressed the opinion that, with 
sound policy and government direction, Spain is ready to enter on an 
era of indefinite expansion. The World Bank’s report says that it should 
be possible to maintain an annual rate of growth of 5 per cent per in- 
habitant over a long period and that the level of income in industry and 
services could be doubled in ten years, followed, though more slowly at 
first, by that in agriculture. Enthusiastic articles have appeared in the 
American and European financial press and there has been talk of Spain 
being the next country of the ‘economic miracle’. 


Spaniards generally, including many of the financial commentators, 
are sceptical. True, Latins generally are sceptical of governments and 
the Spaniards particularly are distrustful of their government's propa- 
ganda and intentions, and the new economic policy is a government-im- 
posed one; but nevertheless there are disturbing factors in the situation at 
the moment when the Developmet Plan is being launched. Since 1960, 
when Spanish industry and trade started to recover from the severely de- 
flationary effects of the stabilization of the peseta, there have been grow- 
ing signs, one, of inflation, and, two, of an adverse movement in the 
balance of trade. ‘The recovery was mainly due, on the one hand to 
government spending and a liberal credit policy and on the other to buy- 
ing of equipment by Spanish firms to prepare themselves for more 
competitive conditions in the home market. Since then the note circula- 
tion has risen steadily, from 88 thousand million pesetas in 1961 to 109 
thousand million in 1962 and 116 thousand million in the first nine 
months of 1963 alone. The general index of the cost of living, according 
to figures published by the officially-controlled syndicates, rose by over 
10 per cent in 1962. In the middle months of last year the upward move- 
ment of prices was partially checked and the rise in the index figure was 
rather under 10 per cent; but prices are still going up, although the infla- 
tion cannot be yet said to have reached danger point. Wages have been 
raised steeply, partly owing to the demand for labour and partly through 
the agreements or convenios negotiated by the syndicates: but produc- 
tivity has not increased correspondingly and they have had an immediate 
impact on prices. Meanwhile imports have soared owing to purchases 
both by industry and for consumption and as a natural result of the 
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liberalization of foreign trade, while. exports have remained stagnant, 
and Spain now has a heavy trade deficit. This has been covered by capital 
inflow, by the money sent home by the many thousands of: Spanish 
workers who are now finding employment in other European countries, 
and above ali by the ever-booming tourist trade—some 7} million people 
visited Spain in 1961, over 8} million in 1962 and nearly eleven. million 
in 1963, and receipts, which were 368 million dollars in 1961 .and 516 
million in 1962, are reckoned by the authorities to have exceeded 660 
million in the first eleven months. of last year. ‘The peseta is still a strong 
currency and the government has ample foreign exchange reserves (927 
million dollars last November, including a gold holding of 507 million); 
but it is recognized that it is dangerous to lean so heavily on the tourist 
trade to maintain the country’s balance of payments. Besides this, 
businessmen are worried that government spending under the Develop- 
ment Plan will mean higher taxation or inflationary borrowing. 

Finally, in a country such as Spain is—with poor resources, a back- 
ward economic structure, widespread vested interests and conservative 
habits of work—it will be no easy task to carry through reforms while 
keeping the Plan on an even keel, The Spanish planners are certainly 
prepared for rocks ahead. 


THE TEACHER AND THE TAUGHT 
Clear distilled from youth, 

The wine we call experience is spilled 

Over yon rosy statue, and the earth 

Glows red. 

At its foot, the wanderer through the world, 
His barbed chin in his hands, displays 

His talented five fingers, and laments 

His broken tools, 

The spilled flask at his feet, 

The squalid scene of ordure, and the rose 
Which once redeemed it all. 


And does Man come to this? 

Back to this place, with eyes as old as day, 

Feeling no joy, nor hope of joy— 

Each memory twice as gold because it shows a lie? 


God is a cheat or man a fool, 

And love a virgin dream: 

To fashion beauty so in youth’s bright eye 
And give no hint that that same eye 

In ten years will in spite destroy 

What first it made. 7 


To return is to destroy— 


And so he sits, the wandering one, 
With mouth agape, lips half-a-grin, 
Mocking the drips like blood which stain the earth, 
And moulder his brown skin. 
JOAN FORMAN 
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THE BALANCE IN NORTHERN EUROPE 
ADMIRAL ELIS BIORKLUND 


HE total balance in Northern Europe, with its many small] States 

grouped around the Baltic and the North Sea, has always depended 

upon the strength and ambitions of surrounding Great Powers. A 
study of the power potential in this orbit provides evidence that these 
conditions will continue to set their mark on the future. An intimate con- 
nexion with Central European problems and the USA’s NATO obliga- 
tions must, however, be kept in mind. 

Since I, at the beginning of last year, invented a system of comparing 
—by means of probability calculations of 30 important power relations, 
founded on international statistics—the war potential between NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact powers, I produced a second paper with an analysis 
of grand strategical conditions in Central and Southern Europe. As both 
papers were well received in ten countries, I now venture to study 
Northern Europe in the same way. But I have found that ‘power poten- 
tial’ is better than ‘war potential’ as my study affects the situation also 
in peace time. And this alteration does not change anything of my pre- 
vious computation. 

Let us study an orbit to the west and north of the line: Taimyr Penin- 
sula in the Arctic to Moscow, Berlin, London and the sector up to the 
North Pole. First some words on its special character: 

Political problems around the Arctic, a diminished risk of nuclear, 
general war but remaining risks of local wars and infiltration, unsolved 
problems of disarmament, the question of Germany and West Berlin as 
well as the passage in war time of the Baltic Sounds must be especially 
observed. 

Economically and industrially the relations between EEC and EFTA 
create uncertainties as to the future, while the internal difficulties in the 
eastern COMECON also influence Northern Europe. 

Increased military budgets, unsolved questions of nuclear and missile 
armaments and the effect of great missiles introduce many uncertain 
factors as to future warfare. Soviet disputes with China facilitate the 
employment by NATO of a ‘forward strategy’; and NATO has streng- 
thened its forces in Western Europe. But NATO’s northern flank is 
admitted to be weak. 

Finally I must emphasize that when I speak about an hypothetical 
Russian aggression in Europe this is to study eventual war case: and 
I do not pretend that the Soviet actually has either the idea or the military 
means for such a strategically unsound aggression. 


Some General Principles for an Analysis 

For the reader who has not seen my earlier studies I must point out 
some important conditions. There is no question of adding millions of 
people to industrial production or quantity of weapons, but only to 
apply the acknowledged rules of ‘subjective probability calculation’ for 


` 
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comparing relative percentages. In a category I summoned up such 
percentages of importance as to population, morale, strategic position, 
invulnerability, etc., which together form a power potential I (PP I). Even 
psychological and civil defence have been taken into account. In a 
second power potential II (PP II) all industrial-economic conditions are 
counted by means of international statistics. Also energy production and 
transport facilities on land, at sea and in the air are considered. In power 
potential III (PP III) all kinds of forces and weapons are counted with , 
their relative figures. A low standard of nuclear and missile weapons in- 
fluences the strength of smaller States. If we exclude the Great Powers, 
the order of priority in this orbit is: Western Germany, Poland, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, Eastern Germany, Norway, Denmark and Finland. As 
regards total power potential (TPP) the priority is, singularly enough, the 
same. Norway holds its possession thanks to its great commercial fleet. 

‘Meanwhile, in a year or so, the PP III of Western Germany will 
grow, Poland’s PP III is somewhat uncertain. Sweden’s PP III has been 
partly injured by efficient Russian espionage (and the figure reduced), 
Eastern Germany’s air forces are very uncertain, Norway and Finland 
are increasing their PP III during the coming years. 

A special investigation in order to find how great a part of the PP III 
could probably be used in war time to the north of the line Moscow- 
Berlin-London by Poland, Eastern Germany, Western Germany and the 
Netherlands had the result that I finally adopted the proportion of 
1/10 for them all. I fully recognize that this assumption may vary but a 
fact is that in a final result the two Eastern countries compensate the 
two Western. 

The reader must know that after some weeks of mobilization the Soviet 
and satellites together are generally estimated to have totally about 5 
million men in arms, while NATO probably may count, say about 
4.5 millions. But after some more weeks NATO’s greater population is 
seen to prevail by about 9: 7.5. 

The figures of Sweden and Finland have been counted exactly after 
the same principles as those of other countries but a description of de- 
tails would take too much space in this short article. ‘The relation can be 
seen in the following table. The figures, given in a publication of The 
Institute for Strategic Studies, London 1962, have been modernized by 
me with regard to later events and governmental military resolutions. 


Power-Potential 
Table of 
Northern Europe 
PPI PP II PP III TPP 
A. Countries which 
totally belong to this 
area: 
SWEDEN 119 85 30 234 
NORWAY 46 69 11 156 
DENMARK 57 25 10 92 


FINLAND 37 19 Fi ' 63 
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B. Countries which 
only to a small degree 
belong to the orbit: 


West: WESTERN GERMANY ı59 148 62 369 
NETHERLANDS 102 52 31 185 

East: POLAND 152 74. 38 264 
. EASTERN GERMANY 103 45 12 160 


_  G, Great powers which 
decide the balance in 
Northern Europe: 


West: USA 423 1093 1952 2868 
BRITAIN 231 213 237 681 
East: SOVIET UNION 463 533 1232 2228 


I must emphasize that those figures are understood not to be exact 
but a result of adding the figures by a probability method, which can give 
only a probable, general view of the situation. I admit that they can be 
influenced by special conditions in different areas of the North-European 
orbit, which must therefore be studied below. 


Special Conditions in Certain Areas 

Let us begin with the Northern Arctic, then proceed to the Baltic 
area down to the southern parts of the Baltic and the Baltic outlets and 
finally study the North Sea area with its adjoining water orbits (but not 
to the west of longitude O°, which belongs to the great Atlantic area). 


The Northern Arctic 


The importance of the “Northern Skull-Cap’ has grown rapidly as the 
shortest way between two Great Powers, not only as regards bomber 
forces and missiles but also by the development of atomic-driven sub- 
marines which can attack the opposite continent by missiles. This gives a 
new aspect to combining air and sea strategy. As General Lemnitzer said, 
NATO’s support of Northern Europe is best made by a co-operation of 
Western powerful aircraft carrier forces, supported by light vessels and 
abundant aircraft and missiles. This fact has not yet been understood by 
many political and military leaders; and the Soviet underestimates its 
value. We must also know that the orbit to the north of the Polar 
circle contains only 2.3 million inhabitants, comprising 1.2 million Rus- 
sians, 0.44 Norwegians, 0.25 Finlanders and 0.13 Swedes with the addition 
of nomadic people of uncertain nationality. A co-operation between those 
four nations is discussed but uncertain. 

Pertaining to PP I, it is possible that Russian propaganda can entice 
young people to leave their usual territories and settle down on Russian 
soil, where great Kola-towns attract by better living conditions. But all 
know that the Russian orbit must be vulnerable in war time as will be 
shown below. 

As to PP II, Russian Petsamo, Kirovsk, Nikkel and Kandalakska are 
rich in metals and Murmansk a very great fishing base. Finland’s mines 
at Rovaniemi and steel-works at Uleaaborg, Norway’s fishing fleets and 
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Sweden’s iron (Kiruna produces 15 million tons per year) are oe most 
important resources. 

The PP III is dominated by Russian forces: there.are over 100,000 
soldiers on the Kola Peninsula, an Arctic fleet of 480,000 tons, over 1,000 
aircraft, five missile bases, naval bases such as Poljarnoje-Severomorsk 
and on Novaja Semlja, extended radar nets over Barents Sea and Kara 
Sea and meteorological stations on the ice up to the North Pole. The 
Norwegian, demilitarized Spitzbergen (coal) would in war time be dis- , 
puted islands, while the Russian Franz Joseph Land has sea, air and mis- 
sile bases. Norway’s defence of Kirkenes-Tromsé has been strengthened 
butis still weak. Northern Norway in time of crisis needs very rapid 
Western support by sea and air. American ship-based missiles can now 
reach Ural. The Soviet fears western anti-missile missiles in the Norwegian 
fiords. 

This orbit has been treated in some detail as it is so little known, but 
the following orbits can mainly be restricted to the PP III conditions. - 


The Northern and Middle Baltic Area 

Militarily Finland’s relations with the Soviet are of great importance 
and Russian pressure on Finland may have serious consequences, More- 
over, the Soviet’s sea transport tonnage can be used for sea invasions over 
the Baltic or the Gulf of Bothnia and it is possible to analyse how great 
transports can be made simultaneously. To make an aggression with. less 
than a threefold superiority (perhaps 2.5 times against a country without 
nuclear weapons) is probably bad strategy. Here the PPP I[I—relativity 
indicates whether or not a certain plan is sound. This element will be 
studied in an example later on. 

A hypothetical Russian attack against the Scandinavian peninsula must 
at least contain, say, 1 million men, the Russian Baltic fleet of 300,000 
tons, many thousands of aircraft and a number of middle-range missiles. 

As we shall see later, such forces are difficult to reserve for a Scandi- 
navian front if the Soviet is engaged on many other sides. My researches 
lead me to believe that, in the event of a great war, the Soviet naturally 
is: able to move into possessions in northern Norway, Finland and the 
Finnish archipelago and capture some islands in the Baltic to make 
pressure on other States, but cannot make a great sea invasion in the 
‘middle of the Baltic at the same time with an invasion operation in the 
southern Baltic, where more valuable objects can be reached. 

The consequence seems to be that, if Sweden keeps up its PP III and 
. develops a security margin, an Eastern grand strategy would probably 
prefer to encircle Sweden, step by step, just as the German military plans 
of 1943 did. 


The Southern Baltic Area 

Soviet military forces are already, in peace time, dislocated in a way 
which facilitates an offensive strategy in this orbit. Great armies, the main 
part of the Baltic Fleet (this part: 180,000 tons), say 6,000 aircraft near 
the Baltic and middle-range missile bases are there, with reserves behind. 
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Dominating the southern Baltic coast from Kaliningrad to Rostock, the 
Soviet could execute a great offensive against the Danish islands. But as 
to a Russian armoured-swing through northern Germany to reach the 
strategically important Schleswig-Holstein area, experts begin to be very 
sceptical for two reasons: the new NATO ‘forward strategy’ and the in- 
creased efficiency of Western air and missile support. But if the West 
allowed the Soviet to have a success in the West-Berlin problem, this 


, analysis might be disputed. President Kennedy stood firm on the point, 


not to allow such a weakness. 

And even a restricted offensive against the Sounds would probably need 
a Russian effort of 500,000 men, the whole Baltic fleet, about some 8,000 
aircraft and strong support by missiles from land bases and missile- 
weaponed submarines and ships. A very considerable Western sea and 
air support has to be taken into account by a realistic Russian leader. 
This support facilitates the defence of the Sounds by the Danish-German 
command COMBALTAP. 


The Baltic Outlets 

Western manoeuvres in 1960-63 show that NATO leaders fully foresee 
the eventual risks of a Russian surprise attack in a time of crisis. But 
the “forward strategy’ will probably contain also an efficient support to 
COMBALTAP. Western Germany is increasing its army; twelve naval 
squadrons and the naval air arm are built up, aircraft and tactical 
missiles are provided for. However, in a great war, only smaller parts of 
army and air forces can be disposed in the area to the north of Ham- 
burg. And consequently the necessity for rapid Western support remains 
in order to cope with an attack of the dimensions appreciated above. 

The grand strategy also has a ‘law of the weakest resistance.’ There- 
fore Sweden must have the means of meeting an eventual attack on 
Swedish territory with regard to the passage in the now exclusively 
Swedish Flintraennan between Copenhagen and Malmoe. 


The North Sea Area 

Together with the relation of PP II on both sides, the following 
conditions must be observed. 

Heavy Western aircraft-carrier forces with some 50 light vessels each 
can very efficiently support Norway in the Arctic, combat Russian sub- 
marines with the aid of antisubmarine forces and Western nuclear- 
powered submarines and give very good support from the eastern North 
Sea and the Skagerrak. Vice-Admiral R. M. Smeton in the Atlantic 
Command recently emphasized that NATO has means for all those pur- 
poses and my researches show that he is right. Technically the Soviet 
underestimates the power of Western sea-air-strategy and overestimates 
the efficiency of a decreasing number of Russian submarines (even if 
now some eight are nuclear-driven). 

The defence of England’s eastern coasts and of the northern coasts of 
Western Germany and the Netherlands against air attack and missiles 
from Russian submarines against great harbours and towns as well as the 
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protection of Western sea commerce in this orbit undoubtedly require 
great parts of the PP III. 


A General View of the Total Forces of Eleven Countries 

Such a view, even if incomplete, can help us to understand which forces 
we have to take into account. By the expression: Number of army men 
in peace time—total tonnage of navies—total number of aircraft, we can , 
have an idea of the problem, taking well into account that the number of 


mobilized men more than doubles the military cadres. ‘The situation is 
this: 


USA 1,000,000 — 5,900,000 — over 27,000 
Soviet 2,500,000 — 1,600,000 — over 24,000 
Britain 225,000 — 736,000 — 8,000 
W. Germany 350,000 — 71,000 — over 1,000 - 
Poland 200,000 — 17,000 — 1,200 
Sweden 150,000 — 95,000 — over 1,000 
Netherlands 98,000 — 90,000 — 225 
East Germany 65,000 — 16,000 — 100 
Denmark 32,000 — 21,000 — 225 
Norway 20,000 — 28,000 — 225? 
Finland 35,000 — 10,000 — 80 


Those figures are the best to be had from official almanacks but I 
must underline that details can be discussed. However, it gives us a prob- 
able point of departure for the following text. 


In the example shown, below I have taken into account the probably 
available mobilized forces, having modernized the figures which were 
published in 1962. It is only an example and the reader might count 
with other percentages of the forces, both on the western and eastern side 
—just as I have done many times. 


An Example of Power Potential Analysis 


Because events in Finland in war time cannot be foreseen and Fin- 
land’s PP UI is small, I have found it necessary to treat the only neutral 
country in this orbit, which is Sweden. l 


Case A: Sweden remains neutral 


TPP 

1/10 of USA: 287 1/5 Soviet 446 
1/10 Britain 68 1/10 Poland 26 
1/10 W. Germany 37 1/10 E. Germany 161 
1/10 Netherlands 18 
Norway 156 
Denmark 92 

658 488 
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| PP III 

1/10 USA 135 ' 1/5 Soviet 246 
1/10 England 24 1/10 Poland 4 
1/10 W. Germany 6 1/10 E. Germany 1 
1/10 Netherlands 
Norway 11 
Denmark 10 

189 251 

= 1: 18 


Case B: If Sweden, in the face of Eastern threats, were obliged to join 
the West, the result would be the following: 

Western TPP in relation to Eastern TPP would be 892: 488 = 
1.83 : 1. And PP III would be 219 : 251 = 1 : 1.15. 

As a small power Sweden naturally can have a very insignificant influ- 
ence upon the balance between Great Powers, but it could in war fulfil 
the more modest aim of binding considerable forces of an aggressor, 
wishful to other fronts. If we take other proportions of what the Great 
Powers dispose in this orbit in war time, this condition still exists. 
Finally I will say that a special analysis of a possible sudden attack from 
one Great Power on another, indicates that after some time the result of 
PP I, PP II and PP III would probably be decisive—always with a 
reservation as to what future technical discoveries may produce. 


General Consequences 


As a great Russian aggression in Central Europe would need at least 
3/4 of the power potential of the Warsaw pact bloc, not enough would 
remain for the flanks, for local protection and the internal security which 
a dictatorial State must take into account. To this we must now add the 
influence of more military forces for Asia. NATO’s ‘forward strategy’ is 
well motivated and the West does not need to consider any concessions 
demanded by Soviet threats. This fact, however, is valuable only as long 
as NATO, as now, has a military superiority of at least 1.5 : 1. 

Seen from the Eastern side, it would be more logical to secure the 
gains from the last World War by defending the western fronts of its 
satellite States by sufficient forces (including missiles and bombers) and 
try to use supertor forces on the flanks of NATO. The earlier study of 
the southern flank made clear that an Eastern full scale aggression here 
would call for at least 1/2 of the Eastern PP III in order to arrive at a 
double superiority of 680: 347 on this flank (USA and Great Britain 
presumed to use only 1/10 here). With smaller forces the East must em- 
ploy the step-by-step policy with a restricted political war aim in the 
Middle East, using also revolutionary possibilities. On this flank, the 
Western 6th Fleet and great fortifications on both sides of the ‘Turkish 
Straits considerably back up Western grand strategy. 

But on the northern flank Russian submarines from the Arctic can 
easily pass into the Atlantic. No American Fleet is stationed in the Katte- 
gaat-Skagerrak and before war time Russian submarines may pass out 
that way. While in the south Italy, Turkey and Greece have together a 
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PP III of 188 points, Norway-Denmark and small parts of West Geman 
and Dutch forces together attain only the figure of 30. And if we add 
1/10 of USA’s and Britain’s PP III on both flanks, NATO in the south 
has 347 but on the northern side only 189. This is rather astonishing with 
regard to the value of the sea traffic in the Northern Atlantic and the 
Russian submarine menace against Western harbours and coast districts. 
But it is evidently only the American and British authorities who can 
overlook the best distribution, soon perhaps improved by NATO’s new 
amphibious strike forces and, as already said, powerfully supported by ` 
sea-air strategy. 


An interesting consequence is that the Soviet is not able to execute 
at the same time a great aggression on both flanks. Its leaders must 
always have great reserves in Central Europe against an eventual Western 
attack in a general war. To my mind, this points to the conclusion that 
‘step-by-step’ methods must be foreseen even in the north; probably in- 
filtration in Finland and elsewhere, economic and military pressure of a - 
more loca] kind; but military aggression only in cases where the Soviet _ 
leaders judge that the other Great Powers will not run the risk of a great. 
military conflict, which means nuclear devastation on both sides. In war 
time, an encircling of Sweden, just as with Turkey, could possibly be part 
of a successive plan, well known from the German military plans of 1943. 
The Eastern forces, however, can keep sufficient reserves on the Central 
European front and execute simultaneously an offensive in the southern 
Baltic by me estimated at about 500,000 men, the total Baltic fleet, and, 
say, 8,000 aircraft as well as missiles. But let me underline that this is a 
strategical supposition, based on what would probably be necessary 
against a mobilized COMBALTAP. Western missile and bomber activity 
as well as medium-range missiles from submarine is certainly, as General 
‘Lemnitzer said, a powerful support to destroy Russian army, navy, air 
and missile bases far into Eastern Europe. Only if NATO changes its de- 
terrent strategy in more passive direction, I feel this could stimulate an 
Eastern expansive drive in a situation when the Soviet leaders were 
certain that Red China would not use the opportunity to expand in 
Asia. The Soviet must then notice the danger of a two-front war or great 
concessions to China in Mongolia, Sinkiang and South East Asia. In 
grand. strategy, all parts of the world are connected with one another. 


I finally venture to say that these investigations should not be re- 
garded as certain but only possible, in consequence of my power poten- 
tial analysis. But the TPP and PP III certainly give a valuable indication 
in which direction the truth is probably found. Naturally, unforeseen 
events may happen, alliances on both sides may be weakened or change 
structure and future weapon development may influence considerably 
the PP III. However, it seems undisputedly right that we must judge all 
power relations of States in order to understand better than if we only 
counted military men and weapons, as is often done in military circles. 
I like to look upon my work as a first pioneer essay in appreciating, by 
means of probability calculation, a complicated variety of problems which 
must be taken into account by leaders. Stockholm. 
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THE McFADYEAN MEMOIRS* 
BY THE EDITOR 


OR more than thirty years the name of Sir Andrew McFadyean has 
He familiar to the readers of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW as a COn- 
tributor, as a British Liberal leader, as an ally of German constitu- 
tional democracy, and as a friend to whom Jewish refugees and Israeli 
pioneers could turn in time of stress for counsel and often more than 
counsel. His long-awaited Memoirs will be warmly welcomed, for they 
bring within the one compass his activities at the Treasury, as General 
Secretary to the Reparations Commission, as Controller of Allied Reven- 
ues in Berlin under the Dawes Plan, as a company director with interests 
-in Malaya and Borneo, and as a devotee of Chatham House and all 
. that that term signifies. He has held every one of the’ high offices in the 
‘Liberal Party Organization except the Chairmanship of the Executive. 

' For the present writer, who, although thirty years his junior, thinks 
of him as an old friend, he is among the formative influences, They range 
from the inspired teaching of a history master, William Shaw, to Eileen 
Power, Norman Baynes and G. P. Gooch, and from Francis Hirst and 
Sir Ernest Benn to Sir Rhys Hopkin Morris and Sir Andrew McFadyean. 

Sir Andrew has never sought to accommodate himself to the climate 
of Tory-Socialism and Socialist-Toryism which has prevailed in Britain 
since the twenties. As both campaigner and philosopher, he knows that 
the Liberal must try to transform that climate. The quest for any lesser 
goal is a betrayal of first principles. This is not to deny that the purpose 
of a cadre or a machine is to attract a bandwaggon. Of course it is. Accord- 
ingly, many thousands of new Liberal voters need an education in 
Liberalism. Sir Peter Venables has cogently pleaded for a New Ben- 
thamism in the field of higher education, but the case is stronger for a 
New Benthamism in the context of mid-twentieth-century Liberal and 
Radical thinking. I am informed that there are successful local politi- 
cians, Liberal—or should it be ‘neo-Liberal’?—-who need a drilling in 
classical Liberalism. I have no reason to doubt it. I was a Liberal activist 
before I was a Liberal philosopher! Historically speaking, is not such 
a phenomenon almost inevitable? John Locke was the philosopher of 
the Glorious Revolution, and he lived through it, but was he not also the 
philosopher of the Petition of Right and the Grand Remonstrance 
which preceded him? And does not political philosophy follow rather 
than predetermine political events? 

In these and kindred contexts, the reader is referred to Sir Andrew’s 
The Liberal Case, published in 1950, by Allan and Wingate, and cited 
approvingly by another guide, philosopher and friend, Mr. Roger Ful- 
ford, in a later work, likewise entitled The Liberal Case, published as a 
Penguin Special during the General Election of 1959. Though it may 
not be altogether satisfying nourishment to sophisticates of the genus 
_ * Recollected in Tranquillity. Sir Andrew McFadyean. Pall Mall Press. 42s. 
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Laski, perhaps we need not go further than the distinctive—and distin- 
guished—statement of basic Liberal premisses on pages 262-3 of Recol- 
lected in Tranquillity. 

I became, and have never ceased to be, an Asquithian’, avows Sir 
Andrew. Now had I been alive during the Lloyd George-Asquith distur- 
bances, I too would have been an Asquithian, but the Lloyd George 
combination executed its coup d’état in December 1916, nearly two years 
before I was born! My ‘1go6 heroes’ are Campbell-Bannerman and - 
John Morley, and, after them, Samuel, Bryce, Birrell, and Burns of 
Battersea. “Today, continues Sir Andrew, ‘I suppose I am a Whig, and 
who would desire anything better than the company of Edmund Burke?’ 
This innocent rhetorical question is an invitation to dialectic. I have 
the uncomfortable feeling that here Sir Andrew has led with his chin. 

True, the best Whigs make the best Radicals, precisely because liberty, 
both personal and civil, is the first interest of the best Whigs. But when 
one comes to Edmund Burke, there is all the difference in the world 
between the Burke of the American Speeches, of the incomparable Bristol 
performance, and of Thoughts on The Present Discontents, and the 
half-crazed Burke of the French Revolution. In the mordant words of 
Tom Paine on Burke on Marie Antoinette, he ‘pitied the plumage but 
forgot the dying bird’. The early Burke, a Rockingham Whig, was a 
shining exemplar. The Burke of 1790 was impossible. 

No, give me Charles James Fox or the much-maligned Shelburne every 
time. Depicted by Disraeli as one of ‘submerged’ Prime Ministers of 
history, Shelburne was an architect of the entente with France and of 
the special relationship with America, a Parliamentary Reformer, a 
Benthamite beside Bentham, a Cobdenite before Cobden. It must be 
admitted that an ineradicable blot upon the immortal memory of Fox is 
that he treated Shelburne so ill. 

Many of us would have liked more on Sir Andrew’s contribution to 
the solution of the German Reparations problem of the twenties. But 
that terrain is more than adequately covered in his authoritative and 
unique study, Reparation Reviewed, published by Sir Ernest Benn in 
September 1930. Dr. W. M. Jordan (another product of my old history 
master) described this book in his own Great Britain, France and the 
German Problem as ‘without equal as a commentary upon the decade of 
which it treats.’ ‘There may be an objector or two to the emphasis in 
Recollected in Tranquillity, as in Reparation Reviewed, on the lachry- 
mose tendencies of that much-loved figure, Prime Minister Herriot. Again, 
as a Free Trader, one reader at least would like a reference in the 
second edition to one of Sir Andrew’s finest essays (though he is always 
unassuming). This was a Chatham House paper on ‘International Reper- 
cussions of the Ottawa Agreements’, first published in International 
Affairs for January-February 1933, and reprinted in The Free Trader for 
January-February and March-April 1951, when its prognostications had 
long since come to pass. 

The thumbnail pen portraits, each within the range of a few lines, are 
skilfully executed. It would have been pleasing to cogitate upon Sir 
Andrew’s impressions of the leading figures in the Liberal International, 
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of which the author has been a pillar and John MacCallum Scott the 
keystone since its establishment at a famous Wadham College meeting 
in 1947. An outstanding example is the Free Democratic GOM, Dr. 
Reinhold Maier, for eight years Minister-President of Wiirttemberg- 
Baden. A Liberal of the Naumann-Heuss type, he was President of the 
Bundesrat, the Federal Upper House. He was the most popular of Lander 
Prime Ministers. At Stuttgart in the autumn of 1950, Sir Andrew and I 
. were among the guests at Dr. Maier’s official residence, the Villa Reitzen- 
_ stein. I forget now the noble wine he gave us. I suspect (from Alistair 
Horne'’s striking book Back Into Power) that it was ‘Poor Konrad’, named 
after a tyrannical Suabian farmer of the Peasants’ War! In public 
debate Dr. Konrad Adenauer got little change from Dr. Maier. At the 
Stuttgart Congress Sir Andrew McFadyean obviously had a following 
among the Free Democrats. He has to this day. And there were many 
who enquired after him when the present writer was a Naumann 
Foundation lecturer at Bad Kreuznach three months ago. 

Although “Liberalism keeps breaking through’, it must not be thought 
that the memoirs are wholly concerned with politics, international diplo- 
macy and ‘Treasury economics. Here, for example, is an acceptably whole- 
some passage on the state of the theatre today: 


The new generation—once more at the Court Theatre—is an angry 
one. I can wait for Godot with the best of them, but the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance on the stage today of near tragedy, mostly in squalor, without 
any of Aristotle’s purgation through pity and fear, does baffle me.... I 
surmise that some sense of deep disappointment and frustration is attendant 
upon the discovery that security and welfare are not the all-sufficient in- 
gredients for happiness, Patriotism might be enough; materialism is surely 
not, Thanks be to Christopher Fry for his breaths of fresh air and poetic 
drama. 


And all this is followed by a charming late Victorian reminiscence: 


I was born into a generation in which all daughters (and some sons) 
were taught to play the piano, and visitors, aunts and cousins warbled 
I hear you calling me or Because. Some of that Victorian froth was blown 
off the top by such caricatures as 

“In the gutter, 

Still I utter 

Words of passion — 
“Ow I love yer”.’ 

The strictures are few, but some lively comment is proffered on plays 
and music and wines and on capital cities and the acquisition of lang- 
uages. Sir Andrew loves schoolboy howlers and it is not the first time 
that some of us have heard that definition of a canard as ‘a thing you 
can ’ardly believe’! This book is full of wit and wisdom, of an abiding 
kindness, and of assorted items of miscellaneous information imbued with 
a seasoned scholarship. Of his family, and of women friends, he writes 
delightfully. Many admirers will be grateful for the inclusion of the 
portrait of Lady McFadyean by Joseph Oppenheim as Plate Four among 
the illustrations. 
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THE ARTS— 
ROBERT FRASER AND THE 
ROBERT FRASER GALLERY 


SHELDON WILLIAMS 


GAINST a background of the loud opening of gates and the stealthy 

closing of doors, the appearance of a new gallery in London is less 

a matter of moment than a whisper from Sir Alec Douglas Home. 
Both are a commonplace, both promise much, both—in the long run— 
tend to leave much to be desired. 

There are exceptions. I have picked upon the Robert Fraser Gallery be- 
cause enough time has passed since it appeared on London’s gallery-map 
to evaluate its contribution to our pleasure and edification, and also be- 
cause the Robert Fraser has emerged as a kind of pace-setter, very in- 
dividual, very off-beat and very respectable. 

‘There are no doubt many ways in which to formulate the policy of a 
new gallery. One can play safe—nothing but Old Masters, or the big 
names of today. This is expensive and the competition is formidable. 
The starry-eyed can pin their hopes upon the young and undiscovered. 
This is expensive, too. One swallow does not make a summer. The winter 
can be thick with carrion crows. In fairness, it should be pointed out 
that those who seek ‘New Masters’ may even be successful in their search 
and then have to wait for the world to catch up with their foresight. 
Freddy Mayor of the Mayor Gallery bought André Masson (in his middle 
period) with a dogged determination (in total disregard for current 
trends in taste) which is only just beginning to be rewarded. His enthu- 
siasm for de Kermadec and Civet, which he has also maintained over 
decades, still awaits public recognition—yet both are great painters. 

‘There is another way. It is the way that Robert Fraser has chosen. 


Fraser began his novitiate with the Carnegie Institute. He later attached 
himself to Knoedlers (in New York). During this formative period, he was 
learning the business. His time in the United States was usefully em- 
ployed in meeting people and seeing pictures, And while he soaked himslf 
in the rapidly shifting kaleidoscope of the American art world, he was 
able to draw some shrewd conclusions. He discovered that the focal point 
of artistic activity was shifting from the US to Britain. He also saw that, 
with the world of painting and sculpture in a state of constant flux, it was 
only possible to keep one’s head above water by engaging in a continuous 
round of travel. (Lest it should be imagined that it is only in the field of 
modern painting that a hectic kind of cultural Kennedy Round becomes 
a necessity, it is worth pointing out that a gallery specializing in old 
masters like the Alfred Brod Gallery makes the same heavy Gomends a 
its Directors.) 

Fraser believes, and his hypothesis is supported by results, that in a 
shrinking world in which art speaks daily with a clearer international 
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voice, it is necessary to establish personal contact with other gallerymen 
and artists overseas whilst at the same time bringing the work of British 
painters to the international market abroad. 


The enactment of this policy can be seen in the personal flavour of the 
Robert Fraser Gallery and its artists. Exhibitions have a freshness and 
authority ensured, so that visitors are encouraged to include it upon their 
itineraries. 

As a prospective galleryman and dealer himself, he noticed with in- 
terest that the hub of world art activity had shifted decisively to Britain. 
London ‘was fast becoming the leading art centre of the world, not only 
because of the supremacy of her auction rooms and the modern art boom 
experienced by her galleries but also because the success of Britain’s 
sculptors at home and abroad was now extending to the country’s painters 
as well. Needless to say, this has been a gradual ‘process—we are pro- 
bably only now within sight of its zenith—-but all the signs and develop- 
ments served to confirm Robert Fraser in his intention to open a gallery 
in London. 

Fraser believes that Paris as an international art centre is done for, the 
sun is sinking in New York, and now it is London’s turn. He will not 
prophesy how long we can hold the premier position. 

The gallery opened in Duke Street, Grosvenor Square (appropriately 
close to the US Embassy) in 1962. The first exhibition was of Dubuffet’s 
car drawings and pisseurs. Such a choice was so characteristic of Fraser 
and his.gallery’s policy that it is worth examining the possible underlying 
reasons for it. 

Dubuffet, chief exponent of L’Art Brut, was not unknown in Britain. 
He had already been exhibited in the establishment gallery of Arthur 
Tooth in Bruton Street. The shock of the new works was therefore miti- 
gated. Fraser had arranged the show through the good offices of Cordier 
in Paris and New York (much of the ‘risk’ was therefore being carried 
internationally). The twin themes of the exhibition were calculated to 
appeal to two important groups (and an admixture of both): the world 
of elegance and money could afford to enjoy Dubuffet’s graphic comments 
upon Citroen and Ford, the cultured could be wooed by the Rabelaisian 
tilt of the remaining works. Both groups and others were set at ease by 
the thought that this was an important exhibition by an established 
modern master, and there was the added cachet of up-to-dateness since 
these were Dubuffet’s latest work and implied a new trend. At the same 
time, the Dubuffet Exhibition showed the category into which the Robert 
Fraser Gallery fitted, unusual, acceptable and high standard. 

Subsequent exhibitions have borne out early promise. In the past two 
years, Fraser has introduced Damian, Gabritchewsky, Harold Stevenson, 
Harold Cohen, Lindner, Jacquet and Kalinowsky to British viewers. 
Of these, Jacquet is very new—he has only previously been seen at the 
Left Bank gallery of Simone Badinier—and the others have reputations 
outside Britain. Filling in the gaps, the Gallery also hangs Francis Bacon, 
Giacometti, Balthus, Hans Bellmer, Rauschenberg and Cy Twombly, 
all well established, and all fitting in to the policy’s: character, Less fami- 
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liar figures are Bettencourt and Dado. A sign of maturity: the Robert 
Fraser Gallery has signed a contract with Peter Blake, the acknowledged 
father-figure of the British ‘pop’ movement; this is something which no 
other gallery—and there have been several (including Tooth)—has been 
able to carry off. 

Of all Fraser’s ‘discoveries’, Kalinowsky is the most interesting and 
perhaps the most worthwhile. Robert Fraser first saw his work in the pri- 
vate flat of Cordier in Paris. Kalinowsky is a man of several parts. He . 
constructs in leather, wood and metal. He also creates collage from the 
most unlikely materials: wheat stalks, and old nylon, a plastic handbag 
—his variety is infinite. He is also a master lithographer. What distin- 
guishes his artifacts from those of other experimenters who proliferate 
throughout the world is his innate taste, something akin to the ‘timing’ 
of a polished actor. Looking at some of his enormous constructions it is 
hard to imagine him at work. Kalinowsky shares a small flat with two 
other artists in Paris. One is assured that he is a very ‘tidy’ man. ‘To work 
in such circumstances, he would have to be. 


Kalinowsky’s style is what Sir Herbert Read would once have described 
as anthropomorphic. There is a sense of the ‘reality’ that we can all 
recognise, and yet if we were asked to describe the entity of what we saw, 
we should be at a loss. There is about them a sense of the familiar. For 
the avid collector, they are a natural. These bulky ‘organisms’ look like 
nothing so much as the indefinable objects in very expensive antique 
shops which the true amateur cannot resist. The perfection in Kalinow- 
sky’s constructions reappears in his collages and lithographs. His recent 
print series: Les Saisons, is of breathtaking perfection. 


Kalinowsky represents the far-out element in the Gallery’s policy. He is 
unplaceable, a lone wolf. Much the same can be said of Harold Stevenson, 
the gentle exhibitionist from Oklahoma, who paints Lord Willoughby de 
Broke and Sal Mineo’s navel on a scale that outbids Michelangelo. 
Stevenson is shared with Iris Clert’s Gallery in Paris. Mme. Clert is well 
suited to the artist’s needs. She is a creature after his own heart. ‘There are 
no limits to the fulfilment of her ambitions. It was she who paralleled 
the Venice Biennale with her own display in a neighbouring ducal palace 
—the Piccola Biennale. ‘This year she is outdoing her own prodigious 
past with a Biennale Flottante aboard a luxury yacht plying between 
Venice and the Greek Islands! For Stevenson’s first Paris exhibition the 
Iris Clert Gallery was completely transformed so that a continuous paint- 
ing many metres long could be enstalled. The Robert Fraser Gallery is 
rather larger, but even so Lord Willoughby’s portrait could only be 
shown in fragments. 


Stevenson, for all his gargantuan size, paints in a meticulous academic 
style with every pubic hair in place. He has chosen a delicate form of 
hatchwork to convey shading, and his palette never strays far beyond 
conservative flesh tints of red, ochre, mauve and brown, which together 
with their intermediates produce a turkish bath atmosphere, only reduced 
to normal temperature by the immensity of scale. Stevenson himself is a 
little man, so perhaps his oeuvre is a psychological compensation. At all 
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events, his work is his monument. Seen singly, his paintings can be im- 
pressive, en masse they are a mite intimidating. Nothing like him has 
been seen in Britain, and the likelihood is that he would not have been 
exhibited here were it not for the Robert Fraser Gallery. I instance 
Stevenson not so much because of his strange obsession with size but 
rather to indicate the lengths to which the Robert Fraser Gallery will go 
to establish a principle—the principle that Britain deserves the full 
* treatment where modern art is concerned. 


Gabritschewsky illustrates another side of the Gallery’s policy. ‘This 
brilliant professor of genetics whose mind collapsed started painting in a 
mental home in Switzerland. His watercolours and drawings are like 
illustrations for an alienist’s casebook, but they are distinguished from 
mere objects of medical interest by a very accomplished control of the 
media which 'Gabritschewsky used. Following his death, only a few years 
ago, these little works from the second half of his life have become collec- 
tors’ rarities. ‘The Gallery’s exhibition of them was one of the last occa- 
sions when we shall have the chance of seeing so many gathered together 
in one spot. 


For Fraser, one of his most important shows was that of Robert 
Lindner. This American of German origin was once a magazine illustrator 
for Harper’s Bazaar. Gradually, he was able to persuade his adopted com- 
patriots that he had something more important to offer. He has lately 
been recognized by the William and Norma Copley Foundation, who de- 
voted a book to his work. Almost simultaneously with publication, Robert 
Fraser mounted the first British Lindner exhibition at his gallery. 


Fraser believes that Lindner is one of the most positive artists at work in 
the US today. Writing at the time of the British exhibition, Michel War- 
ren had this to say about the painter: 


‘Une petite fille sort du Cubisme. Elle en avait assez. 

‘Une autre quitte ses Allemagnes, 

‘Une autre encore, non cette fois c'est un petit garçon, se dépêche à vélo (il a 
méme emporté ses jouets et volé ses parents). 

‘Une grosse dame en retard termine de s'habiller en route. 

‘Tout le monde s'est mis en piéces! 

‘Ils sont tous abandonné leurs rêves pours’y rendre, des vieux rêves trop usés par 
l'emploi quotidien. 

‘Ils sont tous abandonné leur grise réalité dans laquelle ils disparaissaient. Ils ont 
quitté oubli pour se faire remarquer; ils vont, volent, courent chez Lindner. 

‘La petite fille retrouve sa maman arrivée la première, son père est mort! Pourquoi? 
Personne n’y attache de l'importance. Pourquoi? Chacun est venu apporter une 
response, et ne peut se préoccuper d’autres questions. 

‘En attendant de voir le peintre et de la lui dire, chacun fait ce qu’il veut, même 
des autres, ou d’autre chose. 

‘Lindner? Cachédans son studio attenant 4 la salle d’attente, regarde par le trou 
de la serrure et peint ce qu’il voit.’ 


To some Lindner may appear like a latter-day Otto Dix. Certainly, he 
has about him all the flavour of the Weimar Republic and the Neue 
Sachlichkeit. But it would be a mistake to write him off as an echo from 
the recent past. He is far more a synthesiser, an artist who is aware of the 
value of pioneering and believes that the work of forerunners can be 
put to good effect in the light of mid-twentieth century conditions. More 
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—Lindner has some pointed comments to make on a world where kinky 
boots and shiny mackintoshes only recently swam back into vogue! He 
paints with an easy sense of communication as if his training in the world 
of glossy illustration had at last found a creative outlet. 


The poet Michaux was first seen as an artist in Britain when Victor 
Musgrove put on at Gallery One an exhibition of drawings carried out 
under the influence of mescalin. These were curiosities, but I have 
never felt that they did much to justify Michaux’s reputation as a serious ° 
painter. One had heard of his work in watercolour and gouache, but it 
took the Fraser Gallery to bring the ‘black’ drawings to the attention of 
London’s public. The exhibition also included gouaches and mescalin 
drawings, but the ‘black’ drawings (some of them on a significant scale) 
immediately placed the artist on a proper footing. These ‘black’ drawings 
(the term is my own) look at casual view to be nothing more than a 
morass of black ink blobs, and so possibly would Michaux describe them 
were he asked. On closer inspection, they are found to perform a very 
personal function. I doubt if any two viewers would agree about what 
they represent. They are wholly interpretive. ‘They carry to an extreme the 
surrealist ambition of automatism, and are therefore perhaps a semi- 
conscious extension of ‘Michaux’s mescalin experiments. For me, they are 
always a crowded scene in which a large number of persons are engaged 
in frantic activity. The sheer verve of their execution and the rhythmic 
quality of the black ink’s application combine to give a sense of pulsing 
mobility—so different from the mescalin works which look for all the 

-world like static microscope photography of the blood stream, and so 
different too from nearly all automatist work which tends to have a leaden 
regularity about it. 

Michaux is perhaps what Gabritschewsky might have been. 


Alain Jacquet comes nearest to a Fraser experiment. He is an untried 
artist in the big international] art market sense of the word. Some of his 
work has been seen in Paris, but his first important one-man show took 
place in London at the Fraser Gallery. Jacquet is a rough painter—almost 
careless—but his real intention is to disestablish. The method he has 
chosen is the arbitrary one of camouflage. Old masters, the Impressionists, 
Walt Disney, and sculptural clichés like horses’s heads are transformed 
either in canvas or in three-dimensional form into brightly coloured 
disguised versions of their original selves. 


I have taken a few artists at random to illustrate the Gallery's policy, 
but really it would be truer to say that they are a reflection of Robert 
Fraser. What he is giving us is a carefully presented insight into his own 
taste. Although this is the purpose of any exploratory art gallery, there 
are many which pursue such a course without any kind of philosophical 
plan. Also, too often, what the public receives is a product like the output 
of a biscuit factory where all biscuits bear the unmistakable print of 
their maker and vary as little as possible in character and content. This 
is giving gallery policy the authority of the Medes and Persians. There 
are, for instance, galleries which accept and display only abstract work. 
Some even make the sharp distinction between hard-edge abstraction and 
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tachiste abstract expressionism—and cleave to it. Others, again, will never 
show abstract painting and sculpture. These binding personal disciplines 
can lead to a policy of impoverishment. Good work is rejected because it 
does not conform with the Gallery's ‘line’. Substandard painting and 
sculpture is exhibited simply because it is acceptable to the Gallery’s 
narrow canon. Art-political discretions overpower aesthetic judgement. 
The public is disturbed and rightly so. It is this kind of gallery be- 
: haviour which lends substance to the philistine libel that modern art is 
a highly organised confidence trick. When poor quality painting and 
sculpture (and every age has its bad artists) are given the same promotion 
as good, the cruder cynics will be quick to press home their ‘I told you 
So's.’ 

In contrast, there are galleries that have an ‘open door’ policy. ‘This may 
be of value in terms of a casual encounter, but from a long term point of 
view the gallery is liable to suffer. To a certain extent, those who visit 
London’s galleries like to form preconceptions of what they are likely to 
see. To many surprises, particularly when they are disconnected and 
variable in quality, are unattractive. This does not mean that exhibitions 
should proceed along a humdrum level. But the shocks—if there are any 
—should be administered in a way that the public can absorb. 


The Robert Fraser Gallery passes these tests. Although the fare is 
varied, there are certain undeviating assurances. Quality is constant. 
‘New’ work is shewn, and although this may have a large element of sur- 
prise it is sufficiently generic to fit into the wide embrace of the Gallery’s 
policy. Broadly speaking, Fraser caters for: the latest developments in 
surrealism (in its present distilled form); ‘pop’, as understood by Peter 
Blake; the psychographic works of men like Michaux and Gabritschewsky 
(and even Cy Twombly, or Robert Rauschenberg at a pinch); matiere 
painters, Dubuffet of course, but also Dado, Bettencourt and Damian; 
constructors like Kalinowsky; and the Americans: Chamberlain and 
Stankiewicz; and unplaceables like Stevenson, Lindner and Harold 
Cohen. The bracket is a wide one. There is something here for most ama- 
teurs. I welcome the Robert Fraser Gallery as one of the certain spots of 
pleasure in London. 


THE TULIP TRAIL 


Slowly the tulips set their trail of rose 
Upon the winter mind and fire the form 
Of withered thought upon this barren tree 
To make it fame and bloom. 


It leads to worlds of gold, 

To rooms long shuttered, gardens old 
With music and the penny-dreamer’s song, 
To fadeless flowers whose history 

Is mankind’s magic in a baby’s eye. 


The foot is white upon the paving stone, 

But doors have shut within the bolted mind, 

The garden-rooms are closed, unseen, unknown, 

The tulip-key is useless against Time. Joan FORMAN 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE’S DEATH—I 
GAVIN THURSTON, MRCP, DCH, DM], Barrister-at-law 
HM Coroner, County of London (Western District) 


N THE mid-twentieth century it is easier to understand conditions in 

the reign of Elizabeth I than at any previous time in the past four 

hundred years. The country was uneasy, the Reformation was not 
consolidated and outside the realm the forces of Popery were striving 
to re-establish ascendancy in England. Plots were rife and papal agents 
constantly at work, just as Communist supporters burrow away today. 
There was an extensive network of espionage and counter-espionage with 
the inevitable concomitants of secret arrests, questionings and torture. 
Men conducting state affairs were insecure, and suspicion, easily aroused, 
was rapidly nourished by the most tenuous of evidence. 


Then, as now, warring ideologies on the continent of Europe forced 
out refugees, particularly from France and the Low Countries, who 
sought such asylum as they might find in England. We have been much 
enriched by the skills and intelligence which they brought with them but 
men did not always appreciate this good fortune at the time. 


Amidst this ideological turbulence much attention was being given to 
learning and liberal-minded men were beginning to question established 
beliefs. Most current thought was based on archaic religious notions 
and, although heretical opinions were voiced at peril of torture and the 
stake, this did not prevent a coterie of disputants gathering around Sir 
Walter Ralegh and calling themselves, with strange bravado, the’ ‘School 
of Night’. The theatre was a popular form of diversion at the time and 
many of the modern ideas found their way into drama, just as they have 
always done. Christopher Marlowe was one of the earliest of the poet 
dramatists and perhaps the most talented; he has been named the ‘Morn- 
ing Star of Elizabethan Drama’, a title which describes him accurately. 
He was tactless, highly intelligent and quarrelsome, a child of times 
with many similarities to our own; but it was far more dangerous, then, 
to be an angry young man. Whether it was his temperament alone, or 
some of the effects of political conditions, that occasioned his violent death 
at the age of twenty-nine is a matter for conjecture but, before examining 
the circumstances in which he died, it is necessary to outline his career 
and to touch upon some of those with whom he associated. 


Christopher Marlowe was born in Canterbury and baptized on 26 
February 1564. As was usual in Elizabethan times, his name was spelt in 
various ways; at Cambridge he is recorded as Marlen, Marlin or Merling, 
in the inquest inquisition as Morley; his father, a shoemaker, was known 
as John Marley. Christopher was the second child and the eldest son; 
he may have inherited an intellectual strain from his mother, who was 
probably the daughter of a Dover family. There were four surviving 
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sisters, two brothers died in infancy, and the fate of a third brother is 
unknown. The family was that of a worthy tradesman and John Marley’s 
respectability is indicated by distinctions as freeman of the City of 
Canterbury and churchwarden of St. Mary’s. John moved house seven 
times in the same street for debt, which hints at faulty judgement. 
Literary sons have often revolted against a bourgeois family background 
and Christopher was no exception to this reaction. 

Shortly before he was fifteen Marlowe entered King’s School, Canter- 
bury, but he only remained there a year and then entered Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, as a scholar. ‘The nature of his reading is not known and, 
of course, study was less formal in Elizabethan times than it is today. He 
attended a course of lectures in philosophy and at first was intended 
to take Holy Orders, so it may be inferred that much of his study was 
theological. Latin was obligatory and he translated Ovid’s Amores while 
an undergraduate. He would have ‘been freely exposed to liberal thought 
from the beginning of his university career and it was to be expected 
that he would avidly seize upon works which cast doubts on established 
beliefs—even to the extent of blasphemy. His scholastic progress was 
erratic and he graduated low in the list of seniority. 

There is evidence that Marlowe was away from Cambridge for varying 
periods of his studenthood; absences of about six weeks are noted in 1581, 
seven weeks in 1583 and ‘a good deal’ in 1585. He witnessed a will in 
Canterbury in April 1585. As a result of these absences the Senate refused 
him grace to proceed to his Master of Arts degree in 1587. However, in 
June 1587 came a resolution from the Privy Council that: 


Whereas it was reported that Christopher Morley was determined to 
have gone beyond the seas to Rheims and there to remain their Lordships 
thought good to certify that he had no such intent, but that in all his actions 
he had behaved himself orderly and discreetly whereby he had done Her 
Majesty good service and deserved to be rewarded for his faithful dealing. 
Their Lordships request that the rumour thereof should be allayeď by all 
possible means, and that he should be furthered in the degree he was to 
take in this next commencement; because it is not Her Majesty’s pleasure 
that anyone employed as he had been in matters touching the benefit of his 
country should be defamed by those that are ignorant of the affairs he 
went about. 

Following the receipt of this important document at Cambridge, 
Marlowe received his Master’s degree. 

The memorandum from the Privy Council puts Marlowe’s service to 
the state beyond doubt although its precise nature has never been settled. 
The mention of Rheims suggests visits to a seminary where young Catho- 
lic men received instruction in Jesuit principles from a Dr, later Cardinal, 
Allen. At Rheims they were given free maintenance and tuition, after 
which they were sent back to England for the purposes of furthering the 
Catholic faith, engaging in anti-Protestant propaganda and plotting 
against the Crown. Sir Francis Walsingham, secretary to the Privy Coun- 
cil, naturally took a keen interest in the machinations of the Rheims 
seminary and had an elaborate intelligence system. A young theology 
student, as Marlowe was, could enter the seminary without exciting sus- 
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picion and his humble origin would make him valuable as a spy. It would 
not be proper, however, to place visits by Marlowe to Rheims higher than 
speculative as there is no mention of these other than the reference in the 
Privy Council’s memorandum. There was an association with the Walsing- 
ham family which lasted for the remaining twelve years of Marlowe's life, 
although there is no record of his engaging in espionage after leaving 
Cambridge. The later development of his tactless and aggressive per- 
sonality may well have limited his suitability as a government agent. 


A spy named Richard Baines was at the Rheims seminary from 1578 l 
to 1582: in 1593 a Richard Baines laid an information against Marlowe 


which will be considered later. Whether the two Richard Baineses were 
the same, whether Marlowe met Baines at Rheims and whether Marlowe 
incurred Baines’s enmity at that time or later is not known ‘but there is 
no doubt of the venomous quality of the evidence which Baines produced 
at the time of Marlowe’s death. 

Marlowe abandoned the idea of taking Holy Orders and embarked on 
his career as a playwright and poet on coming down from Cambridge. 
LTamburlaine the Great was produced in London at the end of 1587 when 
Marlowe was twenty-three years of age. During the next six years he 
associated with men of letters and notorious freethinkers, he was un- 
doubtedly viewed with favour by Sir Walter Ralegh, who wrote a parody 
to Marlowe’s best known poem ‘Come live with me and be my love’. 
Ralegh’s powerful and unorthodox character must have influenced Mar- 
lowe and Marlowe, as a causeless rebel, would interest Ralegh. 


It is difficult to assess the extent to which an artistic or literary figure 

was familiar to his contemporaries; in the twentieth century we know 
Marlowe’s work sufficiently well to assume that the man himself was 
famous during his lifetime. This may not have been true but, allowing 
for the smaller population of London and the general interest in the stage 
it is likely that many knew him by sight. He was certainly a prominent 
person in the School of Night and would be known to some who had 
served as government agents. He did not move in Court circles and the 
Queen might not have known him personally. Ralegh was unconven- 
tional in his friendships and the association with Marlowe was probably 
confined to literary and philosophical occasions. 
- In 1589 Marlowe was in serious trouble. He and a poet friend Watson 
were concerned in a fight in Finsbury in which a William Bradley was 
stabbed to death by Watson. Marlowe and Watson were thrown into New- 
gate Gaol to await trial but after a fortnight Marlowe was admitted to 
bail and was later discharged from the case. Watson was acquitted on a 
plea of self-defence and received the Queen’s pardon. It may be noted that 
Watson’s daughter was secretly married to Robert Poley who uncovered 
the Babington plot against Queen Elizabeth and who was present in 
the room at the time of Marlowe's death. 

As a measure of Marlowe's incredible tactlessness it is interesting to 
relate that he spent his fortnight in Newgate learning the technique of 
counterfeiting and that on his release he loudly proclaimed that he 
could make as good coin as the Queen of England and had an equal right 
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to do so. This appeared in the information laid by Richard Baines to 
the Privy Council six years later. Clearly many of Marlowe’s brash 
opinions were voiced for effect. He blasphemed in an age when blasphemy 
~ was gravely regarded and it is surprising that he did not fall foul of 
authority earlier than he did. His irreverent mockeries of characters in 
Holy Writ would come easily from the mouth of the modern young man 
with a chip on his shoulder. 


It has been suggested that Marlowe was homosexual. Baines alleged 
he said “That all they that love not boys and tobacco were fools’. His 
description of Leander’s body in “Hero and Leander’ is very lush: 


Even as delicious meat is to the taste, 

So was his neck in touching, and surpast 

The white of Pelops’ shoulder. I could tell ye 
How smooth his breast was, and how white his belly, 
And whose immortal fingers did imprint 

That heavenly path, with many a curious dint 

That runs along his back .... 

‘There is nothing to show that he was given to amours or quarrels over 
women but whether an unproven assertion, some poetic imagery and a 
negative observation suffice to base an opinion on a man’s sexual orienta- 
tion is open to doubt. 


Dr, Faustus, written in 1592, is generally considered Marlowe’s greatest 
tragedy and is in large measure an exposition of his own life and views. 
Dr. Faustus turns aside from his study of theology and logic and im- 
merses himself in magic; the well-known play depicts his bargain with 
the devil and his renunciation of Christian principles. The popularity of 
the play owed much to the daring nature of the subject. Although the 
ending is conventional and the forces of right triumph it is possible to 
sense the ambivalence tearing at Marlowe’s mind; deeply ingrained be- 
liefs are hard to eradicate and, for all his boldly mouthed blasphemies, he 
was still the shoemaker’s son whistling in the dark. 


But in 1592 the clouds were gathering once more. Robert Greene, a 
dissolute scholar, was dying from the effects of his debauchery and an 
access of remorse led him to write Green’s Groatsworth of Wit, bought 
with a Million of Repentance, an autobiographical piece. He had been 
Marlowe’s friend and graduated from Cambridge in 1583. In the Groats- 
worth he addressed playwrights and implored them to abjure atheism and 
to glorify God, the giver of their talents. Marlowe was not mentioned by 
name but was clearly recognisable. The imputation of atheism was the 
more dangerous because, unlike Baines, Greene did not write with 
rancour but as one desperately anxious for a friend’s welfare. The Groats- 
worth was unfinished but its publication in September 1592 created a 
furore which must have called the Privy Council’s attention to Mar- 
lowe, for atheism was a capital offence. 


To be continued. 
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A POLITICAL ANATOMY OF THE COMMON MARKET 


The Political Dynamics of European Economic Integration. Leon N. Lindberg. 
Stanford University Press (London: Oxford University Press). 50s. 


Vhis is an important study likely to enthrall political theorists, flatter the ‘tech- 
nicians’ behind the Common Market, confirm the worst suspicions of demoted 
actors in this developing drama and encourage mature political scientists, econo- | 
mists and sociologists to scuttle post-haste to Brussels. For material is there 
aplenty: perfect case study material—contemporary history offering a fascinat- 
ing insight into the machinations, the moving forces, and the multifarious 
effects of economic and political integration. 

The main weakness of Mr. Lindberg’s approach is his passion for minute and 
sometimes trivial detail, an occupational fascination (he is Assistant Professor 
of Political Science at the University of Wisconsin) for uncovering and 
cataloguing endless principles, procedures and processes, systems and decision- 
making techniques. All these have clearly played a part in the process of integra- 
tion, but even a sophisticated political gossip-writer would have selected the 
more important processes and interpreted the really significant manoeuvres, 
for which purpose Mr. Lindberg frequently seeks appropriate ‘quotes’ from the 
works of other observers—Dr. Mirian Camps, Ernst B. Haas and Eric Stein, 
to mention only a few. 

A further weakness is lack of up-to-dateness—not Mr. Lindberg’s fault, since 
he was only in Europe for research training and to complete his thesis from 
August, 1959 to January, 1961, and most of his writing was done by early 
1962. Thus Britain’s strenuous efforts to enter the Common Market, De 
Gaulle’s first and subsequent violations, and the recent less roseate economic 
phase are omitted. 

Few people would question that experience of the Rome Treaty since January 
1958 has been an unqualified success. Its achievements in furthering the ideal of 
political unification, as we shall see later, seem more doubtful. Was the Treaty 
itself full of stumbling blocks, as Mr. Eric Stein, author of numerous studies 
on European integration, has observed? 

‘The Treaty is interminable, complex, impossible to disentangle... . 
This is how Europe—still in the process of gestation—falls headlong into 
Byzantinism. . . . What is this mixed salad of eloquent declarations of 
principle, minute and at times ridiculously detailed regulations, platonic 
protestations to good intentions, technical rules of economic disarmament, 
pious wishes, principles and exceptions to principles, and exceptions to 
exceptions? There is not an article affirming a proposition that another 
article hidden in another corner of the Treaty would not render almost 
meaningless. The judges of the Court of Justice better have their spectacles 
handy! The text which it will be their chore to interpret is a “maquis”, a 
labyrinth, a brain-twister, a puzzle.’ 

Elsewhere there are criticisms of the EEC Commission—that it has developed 
into a vast bureaucratic machine (with a $58 million budget and a staff of over 
3,000); that it is inefficient, ponderous, overstaffed, over-organized, with a 
fantastic duplication of effort, interminable delays. 

What emerges from Mr. Lindberg’s study is that the Common Market appears 
to be weighed down not merely by one ‘kingpin’, but by two powerful elites: 
De Gaulle and Prof Hallstein’s Commission which in practice behaves like a 
seventh member state. Throughout, one detects the closest identity between the 
Commission and the French. ‘We have noted,’ Mr. Lindberg admits, ‘that on 
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a number of occasions the positions taken by the French were closest to those 
of the Commission,’ yet the enigmatic De Gaulle has not shirked from pointing 
out that ‘in Europe, legitimate power is the power which comes from national 
sovereignty and against this power arbitrary outside tyrannies like the so-called 
“supra-national” institutions can do nothing.’ 

One can feel for France’s partners in the Six. One moment the French have 

been for closer political integration, and the next against it. We are told the 
original French proposals envisaged the creation of a permanent political 
` secretariat in Paris. Wisely, the Benelux governments saw this as a first step 
in the establishment of a Franco-German hegemony in the EEC. When De 
Gaulle rose to power in 1958, there were fresh doubts of France’s readiness to 
accept political obligations. On the one hand De Gaulle pressed for closer 
political co-operation among the Six. On the other, he vetoed the Commission’s 
political plan to set up diplomatic missions in London and Washington. 
. Then he blithely went ahead, forming the Franco-German axis feared by the 
rest of EEC. It was followed less than a year later by his recent plan to reopen 
diplomatic relations with Peking, thus ignoring his obligation to consult W. 
Germany on all major political decisions, and demonstrating, as Punch pointed 
out, that “la gloire’ need have nothing to do with ‘Phonneur’. 

When the EFTA negotiations broke down, largely because of France’s 
opposition, it was clearly a snub against Britain, but also a defeat for her 
partners on the grounds that political goals far outweighed the commercial 
advantages of a free trade area. Since the French had been party to the 
Ockrent Report, and later repudiated it, ‘it was widely felt in the Six... that 
the French had not negotiated in good faith, since the position taken was in 
contradiction with the very point of departure of the whole negotiation.’ 

There seems little doubt, too, that Adenauer was as hostile to Britain as 
De Gaulle, prepared to make concessions to France rather than play ball with 
the British, although Erhard, to his credit, consistently favoured a liberal trade 
policy towards other economic areas and indeed a widening of the Common 
Market. In a-speech at the Hanover Fair in April 1960, he is reported as 
saying: ‘We can’t buy the friendship of France by renouncing our relations 
with other countries.’ 

Was it courage on Macmillan’s part to call De Gaulle’s bluff, or hamfisted- 
ness, when, according to Lindberg’s information, he ventured during a visit in 
Washington tn March 1960 to compare the (then) current situation to that 
prevailing 150 years before when Britain frustrated Napoleon’s continental 
plans? It certainly did little to allay doubts, resentments or suspicion. The 
effect of that remark appears to have thrown De Gaulle and Adenauer closer 
together. It was clearly an ‘overspill’ of this episode (and, of course, Britain’s 
unswerving loyalty to the US) which led to De Gaule’s hostile vetoing of our 
entry into the Common Market—and yet another defeat for the rest of the Six. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


VOTING HABITS 


The English Voter. A. J. Allen. English Universities Press. 12s. 6d. 


The non-English voter may well find this a good introduction to the peculiari- 
ties of our elections, but the serious student should beware of using it as a 
work of reference. The historical introduction and the survey of the parties 
are enlightening; so is the criticism of other psephologists’ errors. It is a 
` pleasant change to find a very full consideration of the Liberal vote as something 
of interest for its own sake and not merely for its effects, real or imagined, on 
the two larger parties, and to have attention drawn to some of the ways in 
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which our electoral system gives a distorted picture of the voters’ wishes. The 
beginning of Part II promises very well, pointing out the gap which exists 
between statistical studies of voting over the whole country and sociological 
studies of the behaviour of voters in particular constituencies, and setting 
out to fill this gap. 


Unfortunately, the attempt to carry out this admirable project seems to have 
been made in too great haste. This is betrayed not only by irritating lapses of 
English (‘the voting public were considered . . . from the point of view of its 
expansion’—page 122) but by errors in the date or in conclusions drawn from ` 
them. The attempt to fill the gap by examining for a number of constituencies 
such factors as social class, growth or decline in population, and the size of the 
majority, is laudable, but some of the tables can be misleading. The author 
is himself conscious that lack of resources has obliged him, for instance, to take 
an unrepresentative sample of constituencies in his study of population changes, 
using only those that coincide with administrative areas for which census 
figures are readily available and which are mainly towns of from 60,000 to 
100,000 population. For the same reason, he uses percentages for elections 
from 1955 onwards, because they are worked out for him in ‘The Times’ House 
of Commons Guide, but absolute figures for elections before that useful service 
began. Table XXIV seeks to correlate growth or decline in electorate with 
growth or decline in the Liberal poll between 1950 and 1959, but the latter 
is given as a percentage of the 1950 Liberal poll; it therefore fails to take 
account of the fact that an increase in electorate automatically raises any 
party’s poll, and does not tell us what we really want to know—whether the 
Liberals did or did not poll an increased share of the total votes. 


A collaborator familiar with local government elections might have improved 
this book. He could, for instance, have questioned the forecast for the Liberal 
seat of Bolton West—‘almost certain loss if Conservative intervenes’—on the 
ground that in the May 1963 elections, with a three-cornered fight in every 
ward, the Liberals polled more votes than either of the other parties, and he 
might have noticed that Table XLI, giving the last five results in the Chorley 
division, is not dealing throughout with the same constituency: Withnell urban 
district was added to it in 1955. 


Consideration of the electoral system also suffers from not going far enough. 
There are references to some of its evils ; to the notorious lack of correspondence 
between the parties’ support in the country and their parliamentary strength ; 
the election of an MP against the wishes of the majority of his constituents ; 
the ways in which results can be altered by altering constituency boundaries, 
but, while the author points out the handicap from which Labour suffers owing 
to its high concentration of votes in certain districts, I found no reference to 
the breaking down of this concentration by wartime evacuation as a major 
factor in the Labour victory of 1945. Nor did I find any reference to the fact 
that our system allows no choice of personalities, and the possibility that many 
voters may stay at home because they resent having some party choice imposed 
on them although they might have turned out willingly to support some other 
candidate of the same party. A too often neglected advantage of PR, that it 
would restore the unity of big towns now arbitrarily cut up into single-member 
divisions, is rightly urged, but the author fails to realise that to use PR for the 
towns only, leaving single-member constituencies in the country districts, would 
add to the handicap from which the Labour Party already suffers. 


In short, a useful stimulant but not a reliable guide. 
ENID LAKEMAN 
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AUGUSTAN SATIRICAL VERSE 


Poems on Affairs of State: Vol. 1, 1660-1678. Ed. by G. de Forest Lord. 
Yale University Press. 72s. 


The first of six impressive volumes promised by Professor George de Forest 
Lord and a team of researchers provides a close record of state and political 
happenings in England from the year of the restoration of Charles the Second 
to the outbreak of the Popish Plot in 1678. The story moves through a detailed 
‘examination of the life of the time (political, ecclesiastical, social and literary) 
as seen and commented on by the scores of satirists and lampooners who picked 
and pecked among the news and the rumours. Much of the satire at this period, 
circulated anonymously but often with deadly effect, is worthless as literature ; 
but among the writers can be found many notable poets, such as Waller, Mar- 
vell, Butler (of ‘Hudibras’), the Earl of Rochester, Sir George Etherege, Dryden 
and John Lacy. 


The most accomplished of the hornets was Andrew Marvell, perhaps because 
he was essentially a serious-minded man who wrote out of purpose and con- 
viction. He had been Milton’s assistant as Latin secretary and in 1659 entered 
Parliament. Although a Puritan, and able to write his famouse Ode on Crom- 
well’s return from Ireland, he was elastic enough to pay a tribute to the royal 
dignity of Charles I. His impeccable ease and skill in verse is seen in the 
privately-circulated ‘The King’s Vows’, written ten years after the Merry 
Monarch’s restoration: 


I will have a religion then all of my own, 
Where Papist from Protestant shall not be known, 
But if it grow troublesome, I will have none. 


I will have a fine Parliament always to friend 
That shall furnish me treasure as fast as I spend, 
But when they will not, they shall be at an end. 


I will have as fine bishops as were e'er made with hands, 
With consciences flexible to my commands, 
But if they displease me, I will have all their lands. 


and, inevitably—as in so many of the satires of the period under review—the 
sexual proclivities of Charles II are recorded frankly: 


I will have a Privy Council to sit always still, 
I will have a fine junto to do what I will, 
I will have two fine Secret’ries piss through one quill. 


But whatever it cost I will have a fine whore, 
As bold as Al’ce Pierce and as fair as Jane Shore, 
And when I am weary of her Pil have more. 


Every verse of the poem is supported by the Yale editors with historical notes 
which emphasize each adroit comment. 


Some pieces, such as the verses (1675) for which Rochester was banished at 
the behest of the Duchess of Portsmouth are too ribald to be quoted. The story 
of this particular one, as handed down, is that Rochester ‘being drunk... 
intended to give the King a libel that he had writ on some ladies, but by mistake 
he gave him one wrote on himself. It certainly didn’t mince words, and the 
end shows the contempt felt by one debauchee for another: 


I hate all monarchs with the thrones they sit on, 
From the hector of France to the cully of Britain. 


N 


~ 
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The editors emphasize that in preparing the present six-volume edition of 
Poems on Affairs of State, the title originally chosen for the Ist edition in 1689, 
when the censorship of the press was lifted, they collected some 3,000 verse 
satires from printed publications, and as many more from manuscripts. ‘Even 
if these books and manuscripts were readily available, the highly topical nature 
of the satires would make them almost inaccessible.’ That is an indisputable 
fact, and the English-speaking world should be grateful for the immense labour 
expended on what is virtually a work of excavation. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR‘ 


THE GREAT SHORT STCRY 
The Lonely Voice. Frank O’Connor. Macmillan. 21s. 


It is in many ways unfortunate that the art of the short story has suffered an 
eclipse in recent years. The days are sadly past when important writers could 
reasonably regard this art form as an essential part of their annual output, con- 
fident that their work would be ‘collected’ in volumes or published by reputable 
weeklies. To those who have done so successfully in the past Frank O’Connor’s 
book owes its inspiration ; although the sub-title—a study of the short story— 
may mislead those readers in eager search of a manual of golden hints for the 
production of a saleable magazine story. 

What the author sets out to do he achieves admirably ; and this is a kind of 
roving exploration of the great short stories of the past, linked with unconven- 
tional judgements on the dispositions and personalities of the men and women 
who wrote them. For example, Mr. O’Connor’s opinion of Katherine Mansfield 
as a human being is very low. He sincerely believes that all possibility of con- 
sidering her work objectively is overlaid by the ‘image’ created about her 
life and early death by her husband, Middleton Murry. 

‘Though I know nothing that would suggest she had any homo-sexual 
experiences,’ he writes, ‘the assertiveness, malice and even destructiveness in her 
life and work makes me wonder whether she hadn’t. It would be too much to 
exaggerate the significance of her occasionally sordid love affairs, of which we 
probably still have something to learn.’ And as a final summing up on the 
one short story writer dealt with who is generally considered the greatest ex- 
ponent of a particularly difficult form, he issues a statement with which many 
people will profoundly disagree: ‘One quality is missing from her work, and that 
is heart.’ 

But on many other possibly less successful short story writers he comments 
with an endearing enthusiasm. He has reservations about Kipling but para- 
phrases two well known plots, ‘Baa, Baa Black Sheep’ and “The Gardener’ so 
graphically that despite admitted inconsistencies and some melodrama the 
reader feels impatient to re-read and re-assess these stories for himself. 

Chekhov, James Joyce and Maupassant are also discussed in great detail but 
the chapter devoted to D. H. Lawrence—not primarily a short story writer—is 
most closely packed with original thought and comment: ‘Lawrence was a 
recklessly instinctive writer who, as he grew older, trusted more to his instinct 
and less to his judgement. The analysis of ‘Daughters of the Vicar’,—almost a 
novel in miniature—epitomises Lawrence’s philosophy of the relationship be- 
tween the sexes, and the classes. What really breaks down the division is the 
washing of Alfred’s back by Clara when his dying mother can no longer do 
50 ssa 
For fresh comment and a leisurely browsing among writers of the recent past, 
this book is highly recommended, 

ROSALIND WADE 
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A CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS A 

MARKET PLACE 
OF THE 

WORLD 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


A Compound Bonus 
is a bonus and a bonus 
and a bonus 
and a bonus 
and a bonus 


... did you ever have trouble working out prob- 
lems in Compound Interest when you were at 
school? Nowadays you can safely leave such 
important details to our backroom experts—all 
you need to remember is that U.K. Provident 
bonuses are always calculated on the basic sum 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


AN OUTLINE OF RUSSIAN ART 
Russian Painting and Sculpture (Perga- 
mon Press, 12s. 6d.). Russian art has 
twice effectively impinged on the main 
stream of European Development. 


The great schools of Ikon painters 
from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
century, particularly those of Kiev, 
Novgorod and Moscow, preserved and 
glorified the Byzantine tradition and 
thereby revealed it to the rest of 
Europe. Then, in the first decades of 
the present century, the West fell 
spellbound to a dazzling burst of crea- 
tive activity concerned with the Mir 
Ist Kusstva movement and its succes- 
sors — Natalia Gonchorova, Bakst, 
Benois, Kandinsky, Chagall, old uncle 
Diaghilev and all. In between these 
two extremes, there is a lacuna in our 
knowledge, which the 1959 Royal 
Academy Exhibition disappointingly 
did comparatively little to fill. Miss 
Chamot, who is assistant keeper at 


the Tate Gallery, has gone some way 
towards filling the gap with this excel- 
lent short study. 

The illustrations are adroitly chosen 
and provide some interesting parallels 
between Russian artists and their 
Western European contemporaries. 
Thus Levitskii (1735-1822) bears a 
clear affinity to Gainsborough, Alek- 
seyev (1735-1824) provides an illu- 
minating development in the Cana- 
letto-Belotto style with his architec- 
tural views of post-Rastrelli St. 
Petersburg, whilst Aivazovskil (1817- 
1900) invites direct comparison with 
Caspar David Friedrich and Valentine 
‘Serov (1865-1911), though an infinitely 
stronger painter, with J. S. Sargent. 
Unfortunately Miss Chamot has not 
much to add to reconcile us to the 
longeurs of Soviet dialectic realism 
(e.g. the horrors sometimes perpetrated 
as settings for the Kirov and Bolshoi 
Ballets). It was a pity perhaps that 
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she restricted the scope of her book to 
paintings and sculpture, when there 
are Russian objects de vertu (the 
Faberge workshop) and ceramics (the 
Imperial Russian, Gardner and Popov 
factories) more readily available for 
study in this country. 

DICKENS AND EDUCATION (Mac- 
millan, 40s.). In this thorough investi- 
gation of Dickens and the period from 
which he drew the quickening material 
of what might be called his ‘educa- 
tional’ novels, Mr. Philip Collins sur- 
veys in detail the mid-Victorian scene. 
Dickens worked with broad brushwork 
in his treatment of the educational 
abuses of the time, but he never lost 
sight of the problem as it affected the 
lives of the children. So much so, that 
he lived to see the passing of Forster’s 
Education Act, though he died a few 
weeks later. The influence he wielded 
was immense, on all sections of the 
population from Queen Victoria to 
her humblest subjects. ‘Most of 
Dickens’s wishes were fulfilled, and 
this is true of the more prominent of 
his educational demands. .. . Though 
a Squeers or a Creakle or a Mr. 
Wopsle’s great-aunt can still legally 
establish a school in the United King- 
dom, the State has intervened in the 
other respects that Dickens urged. It 
does compel the education of all, and 
supervise the education of most.’ 


ESSAYS ON LITERATURE AND IDEAS 
(Macmillan, 30s.), Mr. John Wain fol- 


lows his first book of articles and 
essays, Preliminary Essays, with this 
new substantial volume that is certain 
to increase his fame. One of the most 
rewarding pieces is “The Mind of 
Shakespeare’, followed by critical 
studies of Pope, Byron and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. Contemporary critics 
surveyed are T. $. Eliot, Edmund 
Wilson, R. P. Blackmur and Cyril 
Connolly. Two essays on George 
- Orwell make lively and penetrative 
reading; and the final chapter, ‘A 
Visit to India’, contains just that 
quality of swift observation and in- 
cisive comment which we expect from 
this fearless modern mind. 
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THE ROAD TO ATHENS (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 25s.). This is an attrac- 
tive account by Mr. J. E. Morpurgo of 
a holiday tour by road with his family 
to Greece. The story starts from the 
Hook of Holland and carries on up 
the Rhine to Switzerland, and thence 
down the Adriatic coast to Brindisi. 
They crossed by the car ferry to. 
Corfu, and thereafter visited many 
of the well established classical sites, 
including Naupactus, Delphi, Patras, 
Olympia, Epidaurus, Tyrens, Mycenae, 
Corinth, Daphni, Eleusis and of course 
Athens, It is a warm and sympathetic 
account of modern Greece, with use- 
ful comments on the historical back- 
ground and significance of the classical 
sites, This is a book which will be 
most enjoyed probably by the reader 
already familiar with the Greek scene 
and the major archaeological remains. 
The volume includes a brief trip 
among the Aegean islands as seen 
from a cruise. It will be very familiar 
to those who have enjoyed the Hellenic 
cruises organized from London and 
usually based on Venice. This volume 
really ends where Mr. Denis Hill’s 
remarkable story MY TRAVELS IN 
TURKEY (Allen and Unwin, 35s.) be- 
gins. It represents the experiences of 
eight years in Turkey. The account 
starts with a description of the Dode- 
canese islands and the Turkish Aegean 
coast. Then the main story is con- 
cerned with long journeys among the 
mountains and plains of Central and 
Eastern Turkey, including ascents of 
Mount Ararat. It is a graphic narra- 
tive, opening to the reader the physical 
character of this remote area, together 
with the standards, customs and way 
of life of the hardy inhabitants. Like 
most travellers in Turkey, Mr. Hills 
has a high regard for the toughness 
and general integrity of the Turk, 
although he ‘still seems readier to die 
for his eroding native soil than to pay 
his taxes and slave for an economic 
miracle that would bring Turkey 
socially up to the level of her military 
achievements’. 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


EUROPE: OUR HOPES AND TASKS 
DR. ERICH MENDE 


Federal German Vice-Chancellor and Minister for All-German Affairs 


Leader of the Free Democratic Party 


HE Conference of Ministers of the seven States of the European 

Free Trade Area (EFTA) decided at their meeting in London on 

24 January 1964 to maintain the closest possible contact with those 
countries who are part of the Common Market Grouping especially in 
view of the forthcoming Kennedy GATT round. At the same time it 
became known that the Conference took no decision on the subject of 
possible British participation in the preparatory talks on European 
political union. This recognizes by implication the situation created by 
General de Gaulle when on 14 January 1963 he vetoed Britain’s entry 
into the Common Market. European unity remains a task for, one hopes, 
the not too distant future. 

Not least through the efforts of the German Government, which 
maintains close and friendly relations with both the United Kingdom 
and France, the political ties between the CM and EFTA states remain 
a reality. Ever since the crisis of European integration, a crisis caused 
by inability to find a common approach, the German Government has 
on many occasions manifested its readiness to exert all its influence to 
overcome the impasse in the movement towards an integrated Europe and 
to achieve progress on its own new initiative. This was also largely the 
aim of the talks which the Bundeschancellor recently conducted in 
Paris, London and Washington. 

It would be idle to pretend that the German Government nurses false 
or exaggerated hopes. As long as Western Europe was under the influence 
of acute Russian pressure, it was relatively easy to move along at fair 
speed on the road to European unity, in spite of many economic and 
political reservations on the part of some European states. Public 
opinion in the countries affected exercised a certain degree of pressure 
upon their Governments to proceed as quickly as possible, even if that 
meant accepting certain ‘beauty blemishes’ in the process. The relative 
calm since the Cuba episode, together with certain perspectives of a 
policy of detente, has again brought into the open the conflict of 
interests amongst the Western European nations. This relative calm 
clearly motivates the feeling that there is enough time to consolidate 
what has already been achieved before tackling problems which an 
extension of the Common Market would entail. 

At the same time, questions about the political content of a united 
Europe, about Parliamentary control over its executive organs and about 
the relations of the Common Market countries with non-member coun- 
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tries, and particularly the USA, were asked more and more urgently. 
There can be no doubt that the majority of the Common Market 
countries cannot see a united Europe in any other form than that of a 
Parliamentary democracy with strong Parliamentary control. Yet itis. nò 
secret that the Community of the Six, which to many Europeans repre- 
sents the kernel of a future united Europe, is still a long way from 
having such a democratic system. Although the Europe of the Six 
is today governed by a kind of Governmental Agency in all economic 
matters,‘ no’ real parliamentary control, let alone concerted political 
management of any kind, can be said to exist. 


This appears to me a serious shortcoming. Equally. serious is the ‘fact 
that the question of the relation between the Common Market and 
non-member countries seems to be a low priority one in the order ‘of 
things. On 27 October 1963 Bundeschancellor Erhard in a speech in 
Frankfurt strongly emphasized how regrettable it would be. were the 
Common Market to develop into a self-sufficient market. It would be a 
sign of the strength of the Common Market if it would use every 
opportunity for open competition with .the rest of the trading world. 
Supranational regionalism, said Professor Erhard, is even worse than 
trading nationalism, because it employs the guise of up-to-dateness and 
because it pretends to use it with a clear conscience. 


Here is the root of the European crisis. The question is what place in 
the world would a united Europe seek to assume. Will it be that of an 
independent Third Power, so to speak, between the USA and ‘Moscow, 
or will it be that of a close partner of. the USA, partnership relations 
being governed by mutual interdependence between the two great Powers 
—Europe and America? | 


General de Gaulle has chosen the former alternative. The late President 
Kennedy, his successor Lyndon B. Johnson and the majority of European 
states see the Atlantic Community as the natural contemporary form of 
European-American co-operation. As we all know, these differences of 
opinion have already led to world-wide repercussions and have greatly 
retarded the process of European integration. We also know that the 
main reason for General de Gaulle’s veto of Britain’s entry in the Com- 
mon Market, and with it that of many other EFTA countries, was the 
close relationship between Britain and the United States (although this 
was not the only reason). ‘The unity of Europe can certainly be retarded 
if one chooses to erect: new hurdles or if one loses oneself deliberately 
on by-roads which take one away from the ultimate goal, but the people 
of Europe are resolved to follow the highway to unity and co-operation, 
and not only on the economic and cultural level, but, before everything, 
on the political level. We owe the determined pursuit of these ideals to 
the free people of Europe, which includes millions in the Eastern part 
of our Continent. They see (as we do) in the defeat of European secularism 
a chance at last for a peaceful and happy future for our whole continent: 


Bonn. 
Translated by Rudolph Detsiny 


GREECE—-AND CYPRUS 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


HE return of the Liberal régime (Centre Union) of Mr. George 

Papandreou in the Greek General Election of 16 February, with a 

greatly enhanced majority—the party now commands 173 seats to 
the 105 of the combined National Radical Union and: Progressives in the 
Boule—was as timely as the dissolution of the previous weak Govern- 
ment of the 75-year-old statesman fifteen weeks earlier was untimely 
and dangerous, For the Cyprus trouble, which soon developed into an 
international crisis even more threatening than that of Cuba, was 
approaching boiling point on 3 November last, when the Centre Union 
gained 140-seats, compared with his opponents’ 128, in the Election 
that ousted Mr. Constantine Karamanlis’ Government after eight years 
of power. But Mr. Papandreou rightly felt that he could not effectively 
shape the ‘New Greece’ of which he had so long dreamed on such an 
unworkable majority—the crypto-Communist party, EDA held g0 seats 
and the Progressives two—and so he took a chance, confident that the 
tide of Greek political opinion was flowing in his favour, and that he 
would get the majority he wanted. “The results have justified all my 
expectations, he declared after the elections, when the Greek Press 
generally acclaimed his victory as “the people’s clearly expressed desire 
for a more liberal régime,’ as one of the leading Athenian papers put it. 
Gaining 52.78 per cent (2,377,647 votes) of the 5,500,000 votes declared, 
Mr. Papandreou had achieved the highest percentage of votes given to 
any party in Greek political history. 


Despite the somewhat naive assumption of a special correspondent of 
one of the more serious British newspapers that ‘to the credit of both 
major parties Cyprus was kept out of the election campaign, notwith- 
standing the efforts of extremists to bring it in,’ Cyprus loomed large 
in the minds of the overwhelming majority of the Greek people, as the 
recent angry student demonstrations in Athens and Salonika against the 
United States and Britain show. And though in November, at a Press 
conference, Mr. Papandreou denied that his Government proposed to 
abrogate. the Zurich and London Agreements, he has since made it 
clear that he intends to see the Greek Cypriot case go successfully 
through the formal stages at the: United Nations, with revision of the 
treaties as. a minimum. The Greek Prime Minister is acutely aware 
that Cyprus is a burning question with the Greek nation, and that a 
large measure of the voters’ support that he has been accorded is due 
to his and their criticism of the handling of the issue by-the Karamanlis 
Government, from whose policy, it is asserted, stemmed: the now dis- 
credited treaties which, in the words of Mr. Papandreou. himself “brought 
the Turkish nation back to Cyprus’. The tragic sequence of events which 
followed this now apparent disastrous development. are, however, not 
to.be laid alone at the door of Mr. Karamanlis and his right-hand man, 
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the then Foreign Minister, Mr. Tossizza Averof. The ‘string’ of 
' American aid had to be considered, a necessary but unfortunate in- 
volvement in relation to Greece’s economic development and national 
security. By making a strong stand against the Anglo-American set-up to 
placate Turkey at the expense of Greece, and deprive the large Greek 
majority of their rightful claim to independence, the Greek Government 
might well have won the day. 


But the distorted and magnified view which both the United States’ 
and Britain have of ‘Turkey’s military value as against that of Greece 
on the eastern flank of NATO persisted during the Emergency, and 
continued right down to the renewed crisis which threatened to engulf 
Greece and Turkey, and possibly the world, in war. It is a sad reflection 
on the supposed mature diplomacy and political acumen of the two 
great democracies, particularly Britain, whose overriding aim is presumed 
to be the avoidance of war. Viewed against the realities of the situation, 
the warning finger with which Mr. Duncan Sandys emphasized to the 
protagonists the grim consequences of failure of the London Conference, 
foredoomed to frustration because of the attitude of the Turks, appeared 
to serious and informed students of affairs as both grotesque and 
hypocritical. Not until President Makarios resolved to take the issue 
to the United Nations did Britain and America decide to make a really 
serious move; but their last-minute and precipitate action in transferring 
the question to New York was not only a face-saving step, but one to 
prevent the international forum, if possible, from running counter to 
their joint policy and offending the Turks. The reader will now know 
how much commonsense has prevailed in Washington and in London 
in the light of Russia’s backing of the Greek Cypriot cause, and the 
air link that Nicosia has established with Moscow. In considering the 
confidence with which President Makarios prosecutes his aims and faces 
not only the antagonism, overt or otherwise, on the part of the two 
Great Powers and the Turks, it is necessary also to appreciate the 
moral support which the Cyprus Republic and the Archbishop, as well 
as Greece, receive from the Arab States, none of whom is particularly 
fond of the Turks. Cyprus feels herself as part of the Middle East, in 
which Britain and the United States, in this age of dynamic change, 
are for the most part regarded as interlopers from afar. 


Not the least astonishing aspect of the Cyprus muddle and bungle 
is the intransigence and effrontery of the claims of the Turkish leaders, 
both in Turkey and Cyprus, whatever excesses may have been committed 
against their kinsmen in Cyprus. One would think that they were the 
four-fifths majority of the island and the Greeks the under one-fifth. 
To understand their attitude and mentality, one must go back to the so- 
called Emergency, when Britain employed 40,000 of her best troops to 
crush the Greek fight for liberty. In applying the well tried ‘Divide and 
rule’ method of subjugation of the Greek Cypriots, Britain encouraged 
the Turks to think that they had an equal stake in Cyprus, though 
their share of the total of 3,260,000 acres of cultivated land is only 13 
per cent, or seven per cent of the total value of the land in Cyprus. 
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Britain, of course, at that time, had no genuine intention of granting 
Cyprus self-determination, but British policy whipped up the passions 
and ambitions of the Turks, whereas formerly, for centuries, the two 
communities had lived peacefully together. Fatim Zorlu, the Turkish 
Foreign Minister in the Menderes Government—both men were sub- 
sequently executed—boldly declared, ‘Half Cyprus is ours,’ and made no 
secret of the fact that in the Zurich and London Agreements the Turks 
-had got ‘a bargain far beyond our wildest dreams.’ Sir Hugh Foot, the 
last Governor in Cyprus, has recently described Zorlu as ‘ruthless’ and 
‘the rudest man I ever met.’ In Ankara, ‘we were on the point of agree- 
ment when Mr. Macmillan, infuriated by Zorlu’s intolerably insulting 
behaviour, got up and left the conference room.’ Sir Hugh Foot adds: 
“We were in blank disagreement with the Greek leaders, but their 
courtesy and charm made our disputes seem like quarrels between 
friends.’ 


Nevertheless, Britain made no attempt to unwind the Turks, nor to 
remind them that under the Lausanne Treaty of 1923 Turkey had 
renounced for ever ‘all claims to any territory beyond her national 
boundaries.’ Britain was a signatory to the pact. The Cyprus question 
underwent progressive deterioration, with the results already known. 
The only concession made to Greek Cypriot sentiment before the dispute 
came before the United Nations was that Partition seemed to be 
definitely ruled out by Britain and America—for obvious reasons. It was 
a physical impossibility. Sir Hugh Foot, unlike so many leader-writers 
in Tory newspapers, ‘greatly admires the Archbishop's nerve and 
political judgement.’ Makarios’ British critics thought he was incon- 
sistent when he said he did not think 7,000 British troops were necessary 
on the island, and that he desired a reduction, with a proportionate 
increase in UNO forces. The Archbishop said he had asked for British 
troops to maintain law and order, and he may have had considerable 
doubts about their repelling any ‘attemped invasion by Turkey, since 
one British newspaper correspondent had cabled his paper that ‘the 
Turks believed that if an invasion were attempted, neither the American 
Sixth Fleet nor the British Fleet would interfere’! Incidentally, the 
commendable restraint shown by Greece during the period of mounting 
tension was in contrast to the sabre-rattling, naval threats and violation 
of the air space of Cyprus by Ankara. Had London and Washington 
given the Turks a stern and unequivocal warning that no invasion of 
Cyprus would be tolerated, no naval or air sallies would have taken place, 
but the strong ‘loyal ally’ legend is hard to kill. 


With regard to an international “police force’, the argument of the 
President that there would be no need of any troops if the unworkable 
constitution, which gave the Turks a ridiculous power of obstruction 
and veto in vital Cypriot affairs, was altered according to the ideas of 
the majority was irresistible. “The Turks would soon settle down if they 
knew they could not look outside the island for help,’ the Archbishop 
added. To revert to Mr. Papandreou, if Greece behaved in a more 
civilized manner than the Turks, as one might expect of them, and 
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shown more restraint, ‘Turkish provocation was not allowed to go with- 
out a suitable reaction. After a warning to all neighbouring countries 
that foreign aircraft into Greek air space would be shot down, the 
Greek Prime Minister called in the US Ambassador in Athens, Mr. 
Henry Labouisse, on the 28 of February to protest against the American 
attitude on the Cyprus issue before the United Nations Security Council. 
Mr. Papandreou pointed out that this attitude, and the unfavourable 
comments of the American Press, were creating hostile feelings against. 
the United States in Greece. About the time of the interview, some 
3,000 Athenian students burned an effigy of President Lyndon Johnson, 
his head adorned with a Turkish fez, in front of the United States 
Embassy, and shouted anti-American and anti-British slogans. For the 
foreign correspondents in the Greek capital, the curious illusion that 
Greece wanted to wash her hands of the Cyprus affair must have been 
rudely shattered, as no doubt were any smug American notions that the 
Hellenic nation would for ever follow meekly in the trail of American 
dollars. Greece may look to the United States to guard her national 
frontiers from invasion, but in doing so America knows that she is 
ensuring the inviolability of her own vast territory, since disintegration 
in the Eastern Mediterranean could easily lead to conquest of the 
West generally. 


It is ironical that Britain, a lover of justice and a bastion of democ- 
racy, lost the great opportunity, after the failure to defeat EOKA in the 
Emergency, to grant the Greek majority their minimum democratic 
rights—- self-determination. The Archbishop was subjected to useless and 
frustrating discussions, after suffering the indignity and barbaric treat- 
ment of exile. Finally, came the offer of the so-called Seven-Year 
Partnership Plan, devised by the Macmillan Government, but not un- 
reasonably regarded by Makarios with great suspicion. Behind every 
plan that had been devised lurked the shadow of the Turk. As a writer 
in The Economist (139 October 1955) observed: “There is good reason 
for thinking that since 1953 the Foreign Office has been urging Ankara, 
in the words of Othello’s advisers, “to ‘consider the importance of 
Cyprus to the Turk,” a subject which had previously excited the ‘Turks 
as little as the Dodecanese.’ And Lord Attlee, in the House of Lords 
(Official Report, 25 July 1956): ‘A quite extraordinary emphasis has 
been placed on the Turkish position. I cannot help feeling that all 
these arguments are fundamentally false.’ But it was these same argu- 
ments which apparently influenced the United States, and caused Mr. 
John Foster Dulles to turn a blind eye to Cyprus, whilst he travelled all 
over the world extolling the virtues of the Free World. America was 
then toying with her own ‘offshore island’, Formosa, and gave Britain 
a free hand in Aphrodite’s Isle. The doughty Mayor of Nicosia, Dr. Th. 
Dervis, unable to digest Dulles’ gospel, cabled him in a moment of 
pent-up indignation, ‘Shut up and practise what you preach.’ Mr. 
Lennox Boyd, then Colonial Secretary, made no positive contribution 
to a solution, but he gave his own gratuitous blessing to the Turk later 
by describing Cyprus to a Tory audience as “Turkey’s offshore isle’. 
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. Having lost the goodwill and valuable friendship of Greece as a 
result of her Cyprus folly—The Greeks hate the British as they never 
hated the Germans,’ declared the Rector of Athens University, Professor 
Daskalios, in a passionate speech—one would have thought that the 
British Government would have acted with alacrity and determination 
in favour of the Greek Cypriots when the new and dangerous crisis burst 
on that strife-torn isle. But again we had the Anglo-American shilly- 
. shallying and hesitations, with the usual obsequious consultations with 
Ankara. In the Commons on 16 February, Mr. Harold Wilson asked why 
the Government had waited seven weeks before going to the UN Security 
Council, as the Opposition had urged this course on 26 December. The 
answer was scarcely satisfactory, considering the long delay that had 
already occurred and the uncompromising mood of the Turkish delegates 
at the London Conference. Going to the Security Council would have 
‘taken too long’. Yet, no sooner had President Makarios intimated he 
was taking the matter to New York than Britain and America decided 
to forestall the Greek Cypriot delegation, and got their application in 
by a matter of a few hours! Needless to say, the Tory Press found it 
very awkward to explain this change of front and face-saving move. 
One Conservative newspaper which had faithfully ‘plugged’ the ‘Turkish 
‘cause’, had recently made the tendentious comment that ‘If the ‘Turkish 
Army has not already landed reinforcements to its treaty force in 
Cyprus, that is simply proof of the patience of ‘Turkey!’ The repeated 
and pathetic recourse to Ankara for their views on any proposals for a 
Cyprus settlement has, in fact, hitherto bedevilled all attempts at a 
solution. One recalls the Commons debate in the summer of 1956, when 
a ‘new approach’ for a tripartite agreement was formulated by the 
Government, but was taken to Ankara before Athens was consulted. 
The Turks turned the plan down. Said Mr. Aneurin Bevan: ‘It surely 
would have been a proper diplomatic essay to have tried to get the Greeks 
on our side, even if we could not get the Turks. Even if that left the 
Turks in diplomatic isolation, what would be wrong with that so long 
as they knew they were in isolation?’ But Britain at that time, and 
subsequently as we have seen, was not disposed to think on these lines. 
Those extra Turkish divisions, compared with the lesser forces of 
Greece, still bedazzled the British military mind, like that of the Penta- 
gon, though Greece might, and indeed did have, greater political in- 
fluence throughout the Near and Middle East than Turkey. 


In fairness to Mr. Karamanlis, Mr. Papandreou’s predecessor as Pre- 
mier, who has been criticized for his policy on Cyprus, it is relevant to 
quote part of the statement he issued following the Commons debate. 
After commenting on the ‘unprecendented attacks’ by the British Govern- 
ment on Greece-—‘offensive to both the Greek nation and its history’—- 
he went on: ‘What causes the most painful impression are the efforts of 
the British Government to flatter Turkey by extolling her as a faithful 
ally, and to denigrate at the same time the stability of Greece as an 
ally. Fortunately, history cannot be falsified so easily. During the two 
world wars, Greece fought by the side of Britain, while Turkey either 
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fought against her or, in defiance of her obligations as an ally, remained 
neutral. I am sure that the British people, in contrast to the Govern- 
ment, do not forget the truth.’ Unhappily, the truth about Cyprus has 
filtered through in only small doses to the British public, and Tory 
Press reports and BBC TV have tended to show the Greek Cypriots as 
ruthless oppressors of the Turkish community, whereas there have been 
bloody excesses on both sides, with the Turks never failing to murder 
a few priests or monks, according to custom! The Turkish allegations - 
of ‘massacre’ were, of course, part of a deliberate design to bolster a 
case for Partition. When Mr. Ismet Inonu claimed that “Our case is 
better understood abroad,’ he meant that Turkish propaganda was 
succeeding. 


President Makarios, in a radio broadcast on Sunday, 16 February, 
told his listeners: ‘During and after the recent talks and negotiations 
with the British and Americans, we were subjected to the cold war in 
many forms. But we will fight with courage and determination against 
any devil design or aggression.’ ‘The Greek Cypriot majority are sick 
at heart of being pushed around, tired of being deprived of their right 
to rule as a majority—a right that has been granted to every emerging 
African State. There should be no surprise on the part of foreign 
onlookers if there are reports of gun-running on a large scale, of the 
building up of the Greek Cypriot security forces to a total of 40,000, 
of the willingness of Communists to stand behind the nationalists, or 
the readiness of the Archbishop to accept the help and backing of 
Russia and the Arab States. The two major democracies have brought 
all this about, aided and abetted by the Turks. 


19 March 1964 


REPORT FROM MOROCCO 
ANTHONY SYLVESTER 


T IS of no use to give him a better plough’, the district official in a 
Moroccan village remarked as we watched a fellah who was barely 

_ scratching the soil with his wooden implement drawn by a donkey. 
‘If you give him a steel plough he will need a horse. And he cannot 
feed a horse on his tiny farm’, the official explained. 

Problems of this nature are sometimes underestimated by well-meaning 
yet over-ambitious planners in developing countries. The Moroccans too 
had their five-year plan which is officially coming to its close this year. 
But many of its projects were dropped some time ago. Barely 70 per 
cent of the original programmes could be carried out. It appears now 
that the lesson has been learned; there is little desire to run before starting 
to walk. In contrast to other under-developed countries, one finds in 
Government Departments in Rabat a refreshing desire to invest in ven- 
tures bringing quick and tangible returns: consumer industries, tourism 
and above all farming. 

_ A casual visitor, especially if he has not been beyond Tangier, may 
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conclude that the Moroccan Government is going to the other extreme, 
that it is preferring to leave things as they are, in a mood of complacent 
tranquillity. Men in burnouses who descend on the tourist as he emerges. 
from the railway station or airport, offering their goods and services 
(some of them bizarre) may indeed be a disturbing sight. It is also true 
that there are far too many shoeshine boys for the demand and that 
_ many, many able-bodied men can be seen doing nothing in particular. 
. These are the men who have flocked from overcrowded villages in 
search of jobs which they cannot find. It is estimated that about 17 per 
cent of the labour force is unemployed. 


Masses of unattended, mischievous little children add to the peculiar 
charm of the old town, the medina, with its winding lanes, delicate bal- 
conies and men squatting against the walls, chatting and haggling and 
sipping mint tea. More than half the population is aged less than 
twenty, and it is growing by over three per cent annually. The number 
of mouths to feed is expected to double in 25 years. 


‘This is the familiar background for a developing country. But it is true 
nonetheless that the authorities in Morocco are making a considerable 
effort to bring a better and fuller life to their people. Progress is slow, 
but it is steady. Industrial output has been rising by just over four per 
cent annually since 1958. One is indeed impressed by the enthusiasm 
among the men, very largely in their late twenties or thirties, who now 
occupy the leading posts in Government administration and nationalized 
industry. 

The largest single item in Government expenditure for investment 
purposes goes to agriculture as nearly 80 per cent of the people are 
farmers and their families. The intention behind the numerous projects 
initiated recently by the State is to help the small man to increase his 
purchasing power so that this may, in its turn, generate fresh demand for 
consumer goods and other products. 


I visited an area near Sidi Slimane where peasants are encouraged to 
-grow sugar beet for sale to a new sugar refinery which began operating 
last year. I talked to a farmer as he was sowing his field by means of a 
small appliance lent to him by the local Government agency. He agreed 
that the new scheme was beneficial to him financially, and that he had 
earned last year more from his two acres sown with beet than from all 
the other six on which a variety of conventional crops was grown. His 
standard of living has risen. His family could eat meat twice a week 
regularly, he said. I thought of kolkhoz peasants I interviewed in a 
Russian village two years ago. They said they ate meat only once a 
month. 

The local grocer, the coffee house owner, the tailor and others in this 
Moroccan village too have more ‘business than before. A new life is 
coming to an area where subsistance farming predominated in the past. 

The sugar refinery, a State-owned plant, cost about five million pounds 
to build. It.gives employment to some thousand men and women during 
season. Its significance for Morocco can easily be appreciated considering 
the-exceptionally high consumption of sugar whose imports: represent 
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a very. heavy burden on the country’s balance of payments. A large new 
oil refinery and a chemical works also seem sound investments. 

‘The new sugar refinery at Sidi Slimane fits into a wider land improve- 
ment scheme covering some 600,000 acres carried out by the O.N.J. 
(Organisation Nationale des Irrigations). Peasants in the area are actively 
helped by Government-appointed experts to sow better seeds, use modern 
machinery and apply other advanced techniques. 


In the north-eastern part of the country, in the Oujda province, near. 
the Algerian frontier, about 150,000 acres have recently been brought 
under plough by irrigation. Much of the land has been distributed to 
farmers in small holdings and they have also been provided ‘with build- 
ings and implements. In this area cotton cultivation is encouraged and 
the crop is bought up by the State at favourable fixed prices, for delivery 
to a new cotton mill in the neighbourhood. A farmer to whom I talked 
in this region said he was making about £500 net on his ten-acre holding. 

In the Rif mountains, an extremely poor and overpopulated area 
stretching between Tangier and the Algerian border, imaginative pro- 
jects of terrace agriculture and other schemes have been set on foot with 
the help of United Nations agencies. Technicians of many countries 
co-operate with the Moroccans in these ventures. 


By and large, Morocco still vitally needs outside assistance, both in 
capital and technicians and other experts. The US provides substantial 
help. Between 1957 and this year some 400 million dollars have been 
granted to the Moroccan Government. But France still occupies a 
dominating . position and many Frenchmen can be found in both 
Government administration and industrial projects. Thousands of French 
teachers are employed in elementary and secondary schools. 


On the whole, the co-operation between former masters and the new 
authorities is remarkably smooth, although occasional friction is inevit- 
able. For some years to come French assistance will be necessary and 
this is fully appreciated by the Moroccan Government. Indeed, in matters 
of language and culture French influence is likely to remain indefinitely. 
In trade too France is bound to remain exceptionally significant both as 
buyer of Moroccan goods and supplier of industrial products. An associa- 
tion with the Common Market is now sought by the Rabat Govern- 
ment. 

Nonetheless, the Moroccans seem very anxious to attract other business 
interests as well, including British, to participate in individual projects, 
especially those concerned with the fishing industry and tourism, in which 
the Government itself takes part financially. 

The French rule, which lasted 44 years, left behind a valuable heritage 
in many ways, especially in respect of roads, railways and ports. Few 
countries can boast of a better system of communications than Morocco. 
But the characteristic of the French era was that small, highly de- 
veloped regions were created, which contrasted sharply with the unde- 
veloped regions contrasted with the rest of the country where medieval 
conditions prevailed. Thus, today, a skilled man employed in an ultra 
modern assembly plant near Casablanca may receive what is almost a 
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European wage while most people in the oe EE villages earn less 
than £40 in the whole year. 

This gap between the well-advanced fringes ol the country and ,the 
tradition-bound, primitive hinterland, has considerable sociological and 
ultimately political, significance as the daily contact with a sophisticated, 
French-inspired civilization generates expectations which cannot easily 
be satisfied. This is particularly true for the young generation, especially 
University students, who seem, in very large numbers, unhappy about 
the slow tempo of progress. 

‘Most of us are in favour of the Union Nationale des Forces Populaires 
[a left-wing party],’ said a student in a café. He seemed inspired by 
socialist ideas of the Baathist type and appeared particularly incensed 
against the way the so-called trial of the July plotters was being con- 
ducted. There is some suspicion that the trial has been staged in order 
to discredit the left-wing opposition several of whose members are among 
the hundred or so. accused. 

It is very likely that the judicial procedures applied at this trial, in 
which serious allegations are made of a plot to assassinate the King, 
fall short of the practices usual at an English court. But there can be no 
doubt that they contrast favourably with those in many other developing 
countries. 

I was surprised at the easy-going atmosphere in the court, in Rabat, as 
the accused could be seen chatting livelily with each other, discussing a 
point with their lawyers or signalling to their wives who were crowding 
in the back of the hall. The trial was being fully reported by the press 
and one could see that the views of the papers clearly differed on the sub- 
ject.* 

There is nothing in fact that makes Morocco more different from 
most newly emergent nations than its press, which mirrors a variety of 
political opinions—one newspaper being even pro-Communist. 

Democracy in Morocco is a tender plant, but the remarkable thing is 
that it grows nonetheless. 

The King has sometimes been accused of wanting to cling to power in 
a manner not befitting a constitutional monarch which he now ostensibly 
is. The authority of the throne is indeed paramount in the country. But 
it also needs little convincing that the young, affable and shrewd Hassan 
II is genuinely popular. Even in the most modest homes of the fellaheen, 
where there was no furniture whatever in the house, and the family slept 
on the straw-covered floor, there was a picture of him on the wall, often 
simply torn out of an illustrated magazine. 

The ruling dynasty goes back to the seventeenth century and, even 
during the French Protectorate, when all levers of administrative and 
political power were held by the colonialists, the Sultan retained con- 
siderable influence. 

This historical continuity sets Morocco somewhat apart from many of 
the other emergent nations and accounts for a very strong awareness of 
national identity as well as devotion to old ways and traditions. And it 


*The trial ended on 14 March with 11 of the accused being sentenced to death. 
Thirty-five men ‘were acquitted. 
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was largely due to the patriotism and perspicacity of the late’ king, 
Muhammed V, that the monarchy not only survived the change into 
independence but led the way into it. Thus the wind was taken out of 
the sails of the left-wing nationalist elements. 

‘There is very little evidence to show that any large numbers of the 
Moroccan people want radical reforms and a clean break with the past. 
Communism, to be sure, is widely despised. 

‘The example of neighbouring Algeria, with which links have always . 
been close, is not inspiring when communistic experiments there seem 
to bring little relief from poverty and confusion. At the time when the 
Algero-Moroccan conflict broke out last autumn some thought the 
‘feudalist’ regime in Rabat would collapse like a pack of cards in the 
confrontation with ‘progressive’ and ‘socialist’ forces. What happened, 
however, was that the people gathered around the throne, and the whole 
incident provided the young king with laurels which he might have 
badly needed. 

The Constitution, which the King granted and was subsequently en- 
dorsed in December 1962 by an overwhelming majority of the people 
in a referendum, marks a signal step forward on the way to Govern- 
ment by representation and consent. 

Elections last year gave ‘the King’s party’, the Front for the Defence 
of Constitutional Institutions, the largest number of seats in the House 
of Representatives, but not an absolute majority. The two opposition 
parties, the right-wing Istiglal and the socialist NUPF have secured a 
substantial representation. Later, in local elections, the Government 
party obtained an overwhelming majority of votes, but these elections 
were boycotted by the opposition parties. Subsequently, allegations were 
made, both in Morocco and in the world press, about the rough methods 
used by the Government against opposition elements. Some politicians 
were arrested; a few fled abroad. 

It is, perhaps, regrettable that some young and able men seem to 
have despaired of the constitutional ways as promoted by the King. The 
country is bound to be poorer if any of the radical, honest and outspoken 
elements are silenced. 

But it ought to be added, in fairness to the present régime in Morocco, 
that there are many power-hungry young men about who may be feeling 
frustrated at the slow response of the people to their ideas and are con- 
sequently bent on revolutionary methods. One should feel some sympathy 
with the King and his entourage at a time when such elements receive 
shelter and support in other Arab countries where standards of demo- 
cracy are nothing like even those of Morocco. 

The border dispute with Algeria, which now awaits a verdict of the 
Organization for African Union, may well have deeper causes and 
undercurrents than merely an argument about territory, and attempts to 
subvert the Government in Morocco are likely to continue by appeals to 
the discontented. 

The solid achievement of the Royal Government in Rabat and the un- 
doubted support it enjoys among wide sections of the population should 
not.obscure the fact that the King’s position and future remain precarious. 
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HE Governor, Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, was indisposed and 

took his meals in his own room. Sir David Gammans and I sat down 

to dinner in the Dining Room of Government House, Rangoon, a 
large room arched in the Indian style. At the table were the Governor’s 
wife and daughter, his Private Secretary and ADC. The ladies seemed 
sad and anxious, the men preoccupied. Even Sir David Gammans, a 
talkative and cheerful man who had started off by making lively con- 
versation, soon ‘dried up’ in the uncongenial atmosphere and we ate 
our meal uneasily, almost in silence, with little noise save the swish of 
the punkah as it swung to and fro above our heads. Outside in the dark- 
ness we could hear the measured tread of the sentry on his beat, halting 
from time to time as he ordered arms with a crash of the rifle butt on the 
stone paving. The cause of the uneasiness was the situation in Burma 
and especially the personality, ambitions, background and intentions of 
Aung San, the ‘Bogyoke’ or ‘General’ as his Burman supporters called 
him. It was early in June 1946, and Sir David Gammans and I were on 
our way back from Sarawak and Malaya. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
the Governor-General of Malaya, had, off his own bat, cabled to the 
Governor of Burma asking him to put us up when we reached Rangoon 
on our way home. This casual but kindly thought saved us from the 
derelict hotel in which we had camped on the way out and was to have 
a considerable effect on my life for some years to come. 

Government House, a Victorian masterpiece, the exterior closely 
modelled, it was said, on St. Pancras railway station, was the finest 
example of an anachronism between Port Said and Peking. We had met 
the General there that afternoon. Unhappily, through no fault of his own, 
although we were not aware of the fact at the time, he was an hour late; 
Gammans and I were displeased at what we considered to be his dis- 
courtesy. This lateness, combined with stories which we had heard of 
the General from officials, made our reception of him somewhat frigid. 
Later on, when I got to know the General well, he said to me, ‘On the 
first occasion we met you were indistinguishable from Gammans’. 


General Aung San proved to be of middle height, lean, with a close- 
cropped bullet head and a face rather sombre in repose. He was not in 
uniform but in Burman national dress. The General came from the 
Dry Zone, the region of Upper Burma, hot and dry and not hot and 
humid as is the Delta. 


The British dilemma over the General was this: Aung San and a 
group of fellow students at Rangoon University before the Second 
World War were violently anti-British. He and others had gone to Japan 
where they received military training and had returned to Burma with 
the invading Japanese Army; the latter having conferred upon him the 
rank of Honorary Major General. He had been active in the early stages 
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of the invasion by the Japanese, but when the Burmese leaders found by 
bitter experience that ‘Co-prosperity’ under the Japanese was only a 
catchword and that they were being treated not as equals but as pawns, 
they reacted in various ways. The General made contact with the Allied 
Supreme Commander, Lord Mountbatten, and offered to lead a resistance 
movement in Burma. Lord -Mountbatten accepted: the offer and made 
Aung San an Honorary Major General in the British Army. As Aung San 
was. a General in the Burma National Army as well, he must have been - 
one of the very few men who have been Generals in three armies; not all 
on the same side, whilst a war was still in‘ progress. 


The war in Burma was driven to a victorious conclusion, en 
Military Government, thereupon called ‘Civil Affairs’, was established 
under Major General Sir Hubert Rance. 

Throughout the Japanese occupation there had continued in Simla 
a skeleton Government under the Governor, and a skeleton judicial staff 
under the Chief Justice. There was thus considerable pressure on Lord 
Mountbatten to restore the Civil Administration. He did’so but it was 
felt by some of the military to be too early, as the country was infested 
with Communists and bandits, the economy broken down and. there was 
little or no public transport. The prewar political organizations had dis- 
appeared. and the wartime Ministers who had served under the Japanese 
had fled or were under suspicion. The British soldiers, as usual, were 
extremely popular with the village people, helping to bath the babies 
and making themselves generally useful. 


General Aung San switched over from being the Military Commander 
of the Resistance to the leader of the political party known as the 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League or AFPFL.-The Burmese politi- 
cians with the Civil Government who had returned to Burma found that 
their influence had declined to vanishing point. Many were nevertheless 
critical of the new political leaders and particularly of the General. The 
Governor and the British Government were thus in an awkward situa- 
tion. On the one hand, many Burmans expected the Governor to treat 
the General as an Honorary Major General in the British Army, and as 
leader of the Resistance movement and of the dominant political party; 
on the other hand, some of the Governor’s most influential advisers, 
Burman and British, pressed the Governor to bring the General to trial 
over an incident which was alleged to have occurred when he commanded 
the Burman forces supporting the Japanese invasion of Burma. | 


When we returned to London we found that a House of Commons. 
debate had been arranged for 7 June. Sir David Gammans delivered 
' a speech which made a considerable impression on the House. He in- 
formed members that trains were being looted, lorries disappeared with 
drivers and contents, murdérs occured daily and in large parts of the 
country not the Government, but the Dacoits, were in control. He was 
particularly critical of the General and attacked the Government for 
allowing the latter to keep what he called a ‘private army’. I did not 
take part in this debate. Afterwards a number of members came to 
me and asked me why‘I had not done so and whether I was going 
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to-refute what Gammans had said. I replied that I had not taken part 
in the debate because I had never before my recent visit come much 
into contact ‘with Burmese affairs and since my visit I needed time’ to 
think things over, particularly with regard to the General who ‘was 
obviously the key figure. 


After much thought I made up my mind on the question and expressed 
my views on the Second Reading of the Burma Legislature Bill debated 
-in the House of Commons on 21 June 1946. Mr. Arthur Henderson 
moved the Second Reading and was followed by Mr. R. A. Butler and 
myself. I-said that I believed that Aung San was the symbol of the 
young Burma, that he had never made any concealment of his hostility 
towards the British. He fought against us in Burma at the beginning 
of the war and then, as so many more did, he saw his mistake. He 
decided to fight against the Japanese and he and his men formed part 
of the Resistance movement. I added that Aung San was perfectly 
honourable in private life and that he was a true patriot. He was not a 
man who had-taken action for personal gain. He was not a gangster. He 
was a man who really believed in what he advocated. ‘Therefore I said 
we must take notice of him, not as a person but. as a symbol. He was 
part of the restless, turbulent, changing life of the East. 


The -Government obviously accepted this point*of view and after 
some negotiation, invited the General and a few other Burman political 
leaders to this country to discuss the situation. 


I met the leaders on several occasions. Aung San was among them, 
dressed in a rather ill-fitting khaki uniform bought by him in India on 
his way through. He seemed as dour and suspicious as ever and on the 
surface appeared more arrogant than he had been in Rangoon, no doubt 
due to shyness, but every now and then he would break out into a 
flash of humour, there would be a smile, his face would soften and he 
would become quite boyish and likeable. I took the party around the 
Houses of Parliament and they were the most knowledgeable people on 
English history I have ever conducted in this way. It is perhaps an 
interesting footnote that in this small party were both an instigator of 
assassination, a lively, portly, breezy sort of man, and its victim. A 
year or so later the General and many of his Cabinet were assassinated 
in Rangoon at the instigation-of the apparently genial figure who was 
himself executed for his part in the plotting of this dreadful crime. © 

I was present, too, when the General met Mr. Creech-Jones, then a 
Minister in the Colonial Office. The General said to him bluntly in his 
slow, rather halting way, ‘Colonies and a2 Labour Government are a 
contradiction in terms’, a criticism which was hard on Mr. Creech-Jones, 
who was doing his best to enfranchise them quickly, incurring much 
criticism for so doing. 

. The most interesting function of the visit was a small luncheon party 
at which the Burmese leaders and others were entertained. Mr. Ernest 
Bevin sat next to the General and I sat opposite them. Mr. Bevin was in 
good form and his great voice with its rough Somerset accent boomed 
away on.a variety of topics, none of them having anything whatsoever 
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to do with Burma. Finally Mr. Bevin turned to the General and said 
heartily, ‘So' we're going to give away Burma to you, are we? Well, you 
know what they say about the British, they gives something with one ‘and 
they takes it away with the other!’ whereupon Mr. Bevin gave a great 
laugh and his belly shook. The General looked startled, then bewildered 
but said nothing. For any normal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
this comment would have been highly undiplomatic but of course Ernest 
Bevin, that magnificent man, could get away with almost anything. 


During the course of the London conference, the position of the 
Frontier Areas of Burma and their peoples came under review. It was 
a delicate and difficult one. Under British rule they had not formed part 
of Ministerial Burma but had been separately administered since their 
peoples were of different origin from the Burmans. It had been decided 
to set up a Frontier Areas Committee of Enquiry and in February 1947 I 
received and accepted an invitation from the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and Burma to be Chairman of this body, all the remaining 
members being either Burman or of one of the Frontier races. There 
were elements, some British, some among the Frontier peoples them- 
selves, who imagined that there could be a future for the Frontier Areas 
apart from Burma itself. Neither the British Government nor Aung San 
and his colleagues were of this opinion. My Committee’s terms of refer- 
ence were to advise on the best method of associating the Frontier 
Peoples with the new Constitution for Burma, having regard to the 
desirability of the early unification of the Frontier Areas and Ministerial 
Burma with the free consent of the inhabitants of these areas. The 
Committee, on which were several members who were, or afterwards 
became, leading figures in Burma such as U Nu and U Tin Tut, began 
its hearings in Rangoon and during this period I saw a good deal of 
General Aung San. 


I remember a lunch at the General’s house with the General and the 
other Burman Ministers, all of whom seemed to be in awe of their 
leader. The most experienced of them undoubtedly was Tin Tut, a 
small, plumpish Burman with a pleasant voice and a keen sense of 
humour, as have, indeed, most Burmans. U Nu was not at this lunch 
because he was not a Minister, being at that time very much in the 
background as a sort of power behind the throne. During the lunch one 
of the Ministers, a Socialist and an intellectual, was chided by Aung San 
on the untidiness of his attire. ‘I am a member of the Proletariat,’ pro- 
tested the Minister uncertainly. “You're nothing of the kind,’ replied 
Aung San in his slow, deliberate way, ‘you are a petit bourgeois!’ The 
General then took up the running and said that he meant to keep his 
Government incorrupt. ‘Before the war’, he said, ‘all Burmese politicians’, 
of certain Burmese groups which he named, ‘were corrupt’. ‘Not all, 
not all,’ protested the solitary Burmese minister there who had been a 
member of one of these groups, rather feebly. ‘All,’ repeated Aung San, 
with such menace in his tone that there was deathly silence in the room 
for several minutes. To do Aung San and his closest colleagues justice, 
they were not only absolutely incorruptible themselves but also desired 
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that the whole Burmese administrative régime should operate without 
corruption but in this they were disappointed. ‘They were, indeed, Asian 
Mrs. Partingtons trying to sweep out the ocean of dishonesty with their 
administrative brooms. 

I remember, too, a dinner at Aung San’s house to meet the Executive 
Council of AFPFL. It was a pleasant occasion. I sat between the General 
and his young, pretty and charming wife and after dinner we adjourned 
‘to the drawing room for coffee and talk. Most of the talk was by Aung 
San. For two hours he spoke of his wartime experiences. In 1940, he told 
us, he had lead the Thakin delegation to the Indian National Congress 
at Ramgarh in India where he met Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru. On 
returning to Burma, finding that the 'Thakin Party was to be proscribed 
and he arrested, he went underground and intended to flee to India or 
China. By accident rather than design he landed in Formosa from where 
he was sent to Japan. He told us that the Officers’ military training 
course on which he was sent by the Japanese was intensely rigorous and 
that he had been the only Burman who had managed to stick it out. 


Eventually my Committee left Rangoon and we toured in the Frontier 
Areas, ultimately establishing ourselves at Maymyo to take evidence from 
the representatives of the various Frontier peoples. Whilst we were there 
the Burma General Election was held and the General and AFPFL were 
returned with a handsome majority. Nevertheless, the enemies of Aung 
San were not prepared to accept the democratic decision of the electorate 
and one day in July 1947, whilst at a meeting in the Secretariat Building, 
Aung San and several of his Cabinet were assassinated by Sten and 
Tommy gun fire. The assassinations were followed a little later by the 
killing of U Tin Tut in his motor car as the result of a bomb thrown by 
a person never brought to trial. 


In the afternoon before I left Burma for home, the great Kachin 
chieftain, from the Frontier Areas, the Duwa Hsinwa Nawng, came to 
visit me at Government House where I was staying with the new 
Governor, Sir Hubert Rance. The Duwa had been a member of my 
Committee and I regret to say that I was sometimes rather testy with 
him as he had been more accustomed to fighting than to committee work 
and at first was inclined to hold things up a little. On this afternoon 
we chatted, drank lemonade and smoked innumerable cigarettes. He 
asked me to write my name and address on an envelope in case he wanted 
to send a letter to me. This I did. Then he told me slowly, his great 
hands hanging down between his knees, that his family had always been 
at loggerheads with the British, that his grandfather and also, so far as 
I remember, his father had been executed by them and that the British 
had burnt his family mansion down. In the late war, if they or the 
Americans had caught him, he added, ‘they would have shot me’, which 
was true enough. ‘Now, however’, he continued, ‘that you the British are 
leaving Burma, I want you to know that my family and I have never 
borne you any malice; we enjoyed twisting the lion’s tail; it was all in 
fair fight’. And with a farewell shake of the hand, rather emotional at 
parting with one of the race of his old enemies, the great Kachin warrior 
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walked out of Government House into the hot sunshine of the New 
Burma, the Burma of Aung San. | 

The report of my Committee was accepted, except for one compara- 
tively minor detail, by both Governments and was published by the 
British Government as Command 7138 in June 1947. 

The death of Aung San was a grievous blow to his country. He had 
the qualities needed to guide and foster the infant Republic. He was a 
leader in war and peace. He was young, only 32, when he was killed. His . 
personality appealed to the hearts and to the imagination of his people. 
He was resolute, intelligent and industrious; he was physically and 


. mentally courageous: he was gaining experience of government. Of few 


people can it be said that they are irreplaceable, but it could be said of 
him at this time. With experience and power he mellowed, and I came to 
have a regard for him. He was the only man who could then have guided 
Burma through the whirpool ahead. His successor, U Nu, did his best 
and nobly carried on as Prime Minister for some years, but he was too 
much of a mystic to have filled the General’s shoes. Today the President, 
the Prime Minister, U Nu, and the Chief Justice, who were all arrested 
during the military coup in Burma in March 1962, are still in custody; 
the country is under a military régime which concentrates its attention 
on the creation of socialism and on rural development. Burma has 
for the last few years lived apart from the outside world, but the question 
is: Will the outside world live apart from Burma? There is always the 
menace of China on the frontier. 

When I was last in Burma in 1957 I laid a wreath on the tomb of the 
General and those of his colleagues who were assassinated with him. It 
was a quiet spot but as always there was a photographer present. Out- 
wardly I was impassive; inwardly I wept; I wept for Aung San and for 
Burma. 


NOTE 


In 1955 the President of Burma conferred high decorations upon 
Admiral of the Fleet the Earl Mountbatten of Burma, Major General Sir 
Hubert Rance and Lord Ogmore. Lord Ogmore was invested with the 
Insignia of a Burmese Order conferring upon him the title of ‘Agga 
Maha Thray Sithu’ 
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LORD SALISBURY’S FOREIGN POLICY 
G. P. GOOCH, OM 


R. GRENVILLE’S study of Salisbury’s closing years in office is 

an important contribution to history.* Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s 

four-volume ‘biography of her father only reached 1892, and the 
work was never completed by another hand. The present volume there- 
fore is the first narrative of the last decade based on the statesman’s 
private papers and it is also full of new material from British and 
foreign official archives and the private papers of several leading British 
statesmen. The result is a work of extraordinary interest not only 
as a revelation of the mentality of the leading actors on the world stage 
but of the chaotic conditions in the sphere of international relations. 
It is a depressing picture, for we pass from one crisis to another and 
sometimes are confronted with two or more crises at the same time. 
Though not a biography, we learn to know the character and outlook 
of the statesmen in old age with greater insight than has ever been 
possible. I recall the feeling of stability in the later nineties with the 
venerable Queen Victoria on the throne and the leading British 
statesman of the time combining the duties of Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary. Little did we know of the differences within the Con- 
servative party on questions of high policy, and little did we suspect a 
gradual weakening of the Prime Minister’s grip owing to increasing ill 
health. From these pages it appears that he met with much more 
opposition among his Cabinet colleagues than we imagined, and was 
on several occasions overruled by them. 


Salisbury’s return to the Premiership in 1895 confronted him with 
the horrors of the Armenian massacres. All the world knew of Gladstone’s 
passionate sympathy with the Eastern Christians and his horror of 
Turkish misrule. It is now clear that Salisbury felt equally distressed 
though his less emotional nature prevented him from expressing himself 
in so flamboyant a manner. He was as anxious as anybody to help the 
striken Armenians, and it was his first great disappointment on returning 
to office that he was unable to afford them the smallest assistance. What 
was the reason for his inaction? The answer clearly set forth in these 
pages is that, if we moved against the Turk, Russia would probably 
seize the opportunity to march into Constantinople and turn the 
Ottoman Empire into a vassal. Even when thousands of Armenians were 
clubbed to death in the streets of the capital in 1896 we could do nothing 
except gasp in horror. Everybody knew that the far-spreading Turkish 
Empire which tyrannized over many millions of people of different race 
and religion was unlikely to last very long. It was equally obvious that 
the mortal shock would have to be of enormous dimensions. The 
expected shock came with the First World War when Salisbury had long 
been dead. But had he been alive he would have welcomed the collapse 
of the Turkish Empire as heartily as most of his fellow-countrymen. 


Lord Salisbury and Foreign Policy: The Close of the Nineteenth Century. 
J. A. S. Grenville. The Athlone Press of the University of London. 50s. 
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Everyone expected trouble in Eastern Europe but few would have 
predicted friction with the United States. What had we to quarrel about? 
It was the disputed frontier between Venezuela and its neighbour, British 
Guiana. American policy retained as one of its first principles the 
Monroe Doctrine which warned European powers after the Great 
Napoleonic Wars to keep their hands off South America in return for 
the non-interference of the United States in the affairs of the Old World. 
Convinced as were President Cleveland and his Secretary of State, Olney,, 
that the British Government were backing the efforts of their colony to 
encroach on Venezuelan territory, they launched a strident warning that 
if we pressed too hard the result might be military intervention on behalf 
of Venezuela. It was the worst moment of Anglo-American relations since 
the Civil War. Happily Salisbury’s blood never rushed to his head and 
he returned a soft answer to the unjustified suspicions of Washington. 

A less dangerous difference arose over delimitation of Alaska, a prob- 
lem which vitally concerned Canada. This question produced very much 
less apprehension not only owing to the fact that this distant territory 
was almost uninhabited, but also to the fact that a new Foreign Minister 
was in charge in Washington, and Pauncefote was British Ambassador. 
Dr. Grenville pays high tribute to our distinguished diplomatist and 
expresses his gratitude for his share in the making of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty which closed the unpleasant phase of Anglo-American estrange- 
ment in the nineties. 


In Europe a new and acute phase in Anglo-French relations arose 
when England set out to reconquer the Sudan which under the leadership 
of the fanatical Dervishes had thrown off the yoke of Cairo. Egypt had 
become something like a British dependency and its real ruler was not 
the Khedive but Lord Cromer, the High Commissioner. This position 
of superiority had long been resented by the French, who claimed that 
their interest in Egypt went back to Napoleon and that they had made 
the Suez Canal. When in 1896 the Egyptian army, with a stiffening of 
British troops, began to move South under the leadership of Kitchener, 
won the decisive battle of Omdurman and advanced to Fashoda, the 
French Government was confronted with a dilemma of action or 
inaction. The whole prestige of France seemed to political opinion in 
Paris to be involved. To oppose the British advance meant war; to 
accept it meant a major humiliation. For a brief space peace hung in 
the balance. Salisbury, the most peace-loving and conciliatory of states- 
men, in this case had no hesitation in standing firm and after a brief 
space of breathless anxiety France gave way and withdrew her small 
forces from the Valley of the Nile. 


In the Far East, China was regarded by the world as a decaying state 
whose weakness appeared to invite European powers to cut a slice off 
the joint. The question was whether the predatory powers would quarrel 
over the distribution of the tempting price. The danger was averted 
by the simple expedient of competing states helping themselves. The 
only resistance by China took shape in the so-called Boxer Rebellion 
in 1900 which led to a temporary co-operation between the European 
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states and their occupation of Peking. The episode was marred by 
wholesale thefts from the Royal Palace in which the Germans earned the 
first place among the robbers for their disregard of the rights of private 
property. Though there had been a momentary rapprochement in the 
coercion of China between England and Russia the feelings of the two 
countries for each other remained as hostile as ever. 

The British Empire looked very strong at the end of the nineteenth 
‘century. But was it as strong as it looked? Had it any friends on whom it 
could rely if some grave international crisis arose? Our fleet safeguarded 
our shores but our army was of minute dimensions in comparison with 
Continental forces. For centuries we had pursued the policy popularly 
known as splendid isolation but more accurately defined as the Balance 
of Power. If the European situation changed to our disadvantage, we had. 
always found it possible to secure one or more allies on the Continent 
to meet the danger as in the time of Louis IV and the Napoleonic wars. 
The Prime Minister, who hated the idea of our getting mixed up in 
quarrels and ambitions of foreign powers, was convinced that there was 
not the slightest need to abandon the policy which had served us so 
well ever since Henry VIII had played off two potential foes, the 
Emperor Charles V and King Francis of France, against each other. What 
we had so often successfully achieved in the past we could surely 
emulate in the present. These views seemed to Joseph Chamberlain, the 
most influential of his colleagues, to be hopelessly out of date. 

He took advantage of the Prime Minister’s absence abroad in 1898 
to start unofficial discussions with Hatzfeldt, the German Ambassador, 
about the possibility of some form of alliance with Germany. He 
informed Balfour who was in charge of the Foreign Office during the 
absence of his uncle of what he was doing. Balfour was neither strongly 
in favour either of continued isolation or of seeking friends abroad. 
When the Prime Minister returned he put his foot down. Joseph 
Chamberlain retained his sense of danger and the coming of the Boer 
War strengthened his feeling that our isolation was a mortal danger. 
Nowhere was the disapproval of the British action more violent than in 
France and Russia. Here, declared Chamberlain, was a further proof 
of the rightness of his demand for a powerful Continental friend. 
Salisbury never changed his attitude, but Lansdowne, to whom he trans- 
ferred the Foreign Office in 1900, found himself nearer to Chamberlain 
than to his chief. Anything like a full political and military alliance 
was impossible so long as Salisbury was in command; but might not 
some looser association be devised? Here, however, he soon discovered 
that Berlin wanted all or nothing, in other words that England should 
become in everything but name a member of the Triple Alliance. 


The story of the repeated attempts of Chamberlain and Lansdowne 
to secure some form of German rapprochement is told for the first time 
in these thrilling pages. At last even Chamberlain realized that the time 
was past when his dream might become reality, for since his first con- 
versations in 1898 a new factor had entered into the problem in the 
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LONDON’S PREACHERS TODAY 
CECIL NORTHCOTT 


VERY Saturday morning the London Times prints a list of one 

hundred and three churches with their times of Sunday services and 

officiating ministers, and of this representative list seventy-five are 
Church of England, sixteen Free Church, three Roman Catholic, two 
Church of Scotland, six Christian Scientist and one Spiritualist. In the 
list are some London ‘specials’ such as the Chapel Royal in the ‘Tower of 
London, the Guards’ Chapel (near Buckingham Palace), where there 1s 
usually a Bishop as well as a band, and some attractive visitors’ pieces in 
more distant parts such as St. George’s Chapel, Windsor and the Royal 
Naval College Chapel down the river at Greenwich. 


_ Asa weekly student of this list I am always struck by the predominance 

of the musical announcements and the absence of preachers’ topics. 
Organists, choirs and anthems ride triumphantly over the preachers. 
Here for instance is a typical announcement for the Sunday diet of wor- 
ship at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—M. 10.30. Bishop of London; T.D. and B 
(Harwood in A flat), 11.830. Int. “What child is this?’ (Trad), H.C. 
(sung), Darke in F; E. 3.15. Canon Frederic Hood, Responses Tallis, 
Mag. and N.D. (Wesley in E), A. “When to the temple’ (Eccard); 
6.30. Rev. J. R. Satterthwaite, A. “Give us the wings of faith’ (Bullock). 


This code announcement being interpreted refers to the English Book 
of Common Prayer in this manner (T)e(D)eum, (B)enedictus, (Int)roit, 
(H)oly (C)ommunion sung according to Darke’s setting, (Mag)nificat, 
(N)unc (D)imittis, and (A)nthem. It is all very helpful to the selective 
activities of the would-be worshipper but I would dearly like to know 
in advance about what the Bishop of London and Mr. Satterthwaite 
proposed to preach. On that particular Sunday Eccard’s anthem was sung 
seventeen times in the churches of the Times list and one church adver- 
tised “No sermon’. 


The Church of England has always managed to keep the preacher in 
his proper place. He is never allowed to wander at will through the 
service and is conducted to the pulpit only at the moment of preaching. 
This discipline of the preacher is reflected in the manner and message of 
Anglican preaching which is set for fifteen minutes, and is often a simple 
meditation on the Gospels or the Epistle for the day, and in that sense is 
nearly always thoroughly Biblical. 


A suspicion about ‘the sermon’ and its dominating place in reformed 
worship has always mitigated against the preacher in Anglican churches, 
an attitude that has not fostered great preaching in London’s cathedral 
churches which in any case are so acoustically wretched that good preach- 
ing is prohibited from the start. He who tries to be an intimate preacher 
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in Westminster Abbey for instance, with a sense of the congregation in 
his preaching, finds that the cruciform style of the building sends his 
voice into the vacant spaces and that the congregation nearest to him 
are the statues of national worthies which stare at him in muted marble. 

But a new voice is braving the cold acres of Westminster Abbey, that of 
Canon Max Warren, for twenty years General Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society. Now sixty, Max Warren may be put amongst the 
- thinker-preachers. His method is the prepared script, or full lecture notes, 
with little concession to the congregation in the manner of delivery which 
is Clear, concise and always convincing in its argument. 


On the day I heard him he had reached the third of three sermon- 
lectures on “The National Church’ which he sees as committed to ‘pro- 
phesy’, ‘purify’ and ‘prepare’. Canon Warren’s years of travel and 
observation have shown him something of the glory and the misery of 
the church but he remains convinced of the church’s mission in the world, 
and particularly that part of it to which he belongs. But he is no narrow 
Anglican. Ganon Warren is among those prophets of modern Anglicanism 
who see the mission of the Anglican church as a commital to death for 
the sake of the greater unity of Christ’s church. But he can also argue 
eloquently for the English people to be gathered into one spiritual 
community as a ‘national church’ provided it is always ready to be 
reformed according to the word of God. 


Canon Warren is the relevant preacher with contemporary illustra- 
tions not merely dragged in but arising naturally from his subject. He 
speaks to the subject and is not easily drawn down the by-ways of 
unprepared eloquence. A powerful contrast is noticeable at All Souls 
Church, Langham Place, next door to the BBC’s Broadcasting House, 
where the Rev. John Stott has one of the largest regular congregations in 
central London. 


This is the kind of congregation that obviously comes ‘to hear the 
preacher’. The average age of the congregation would be in the early 
thirties, but the pews full of students could easily bring the average 
to under thirty and everyone follows the service with an open Bible, open 
before him. Set within the Anglican Prayer Book service, Mr. Stott 
conducts a Bible Class in which the Bible words are accepted as they are 
printed and commented on in the same authoritarian spirit. Mr. Stott is 
fond of preaching series of sermons about different books of the Bible 
but on the occasion I heard him he offered a New Year message to his 
congregation based on the phrase in Psalm 81, ‘Open thy mouth wide and 
I will fill it’. There were, he said, reasonable grounds for belief in the 
Christian faith, and from that belief certain consequences followed. But 
one of the conditions of believing was one of accepting, and like the 
Israelites in the desert the Christian had to open his mouth wide and 
believe that it would be filled. 


This Biblically centred preaching is a powerful factor in London's 
church-going today for in addition to All Souls, Langham Place, other 
evangelical churches such as St. Paul's, Portman Square, and in particular 
Westminster Chapel in Buckingham Gate (Congregational) have thriving 
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regular congregations to hear the Bible expounded. At Westminster 
Chapel'Dr. Martyn Lloyd Jones is now in his twenty-fifth year of Bible 
exposition, succeeding one of the arch-exponents of the same technique, 
Dr. Campbell Morgan. Lloyd Jones has the Welsh gift of words, elo- 
quence and length, and indeed he admits he is better heard than read 
whereas Warren and Stott both read well. 


Lloyd Jones takes the Bible in massive slabs. He prefers to preach 
sermons in serial form, and will spend Sunday morning for a whole year - 
on a few chapters of Isaiah. On the evening I heard him preach it was 
announced that he had now completed twenty-five sermons on the sixth 
chapter of Ephesians. For one hour Dr. Lloyd Jones preached, or rather 
commented, on the story of Naboth’s Vineyard linking this with the Six 
Woes in Isaiah 5 and the warnings of Christ in Matthew 6 about laying 
up treasure which can so easily be corrupted by moth and rust. 

At the heart of the sermon was a denunciation of the modern craze 
for ‘status symbols’ but I fancy the preacher was less interested in what 
used to be called ‘the application’ of the sermon than he was in handling 
the words of the Bible itself. ‘The secret of power here is the authority of 
scripture, and Lloyd Jones holds the secret of letting the Bible speak for 
itself. Again a congregation of 1,500 with open Bibles following the 
exposition for an hour without wilting is a testimony to the Bible in the 
pulpit and the man who wields words so skilfully. 

It is said that the only preachers in London today who ‘draw’ con- 
gregations are the ‘fundamentalists’ and the ‘heretics’, and by the ‘here- 
tics’ is usually meant the group of clergy who have come to be associated 
with what is known as ‘South Bank Religion’ with the Bishops of South- 
wark and Woolwich at their head. Canon Douglas Rhymes of Southwark 
Cathedral is one of the preachers there who attack some of the inherited 
moral shibboleths of the Christian faith but he would admit that he does 
not minister Sunday after Sunday to a ‘gathered’ congregation and that 
is really the test of good preaching. . 

A preacher who stands high in this category is Dr. Leonard Griffith 
of the City Temple who by his style and substance is London’s craftsman 
preacher. This Canadian in his middle forties knows what preaching is 
for, and he obviously is well prepared with a constructed sermon that 
moves steadily onwards with its theme. He knows where he is going and 
when the congregation have gone home they too know what it has all 
been about. The mark of a preacher is not what he says but whether 
he lodges his ideas in the memory of the listener, and whether he himself 
is remembered as well as his message. Preaching is a unique combination 
of man and message. Leonard Griffith answers the test on all counts. 

The City Temple is within the square mile of the City of London 
which, in spite of war time destruction and church redeployment, is 
still thick with churches. But none of the able men who grace the City 
with their ministries has yet established himself as a preacher—and even 
if he did would people go to hear him? East of Temple Bar on Sundays 
is a deserted area abandoned to caretakers and cats save for those news- 
paper offices which come alive late on Sunday afternoons. Would the 
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great preachers of the past draw crowds today? One of them,. Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, drew crowds even as far out as South London’s 
Elephant and Castle, an area which is now being magnificently redesigned 
including his Metropolitan Tabernacle. 

One of Britain’s elegant young politicians, Lord Rosebery, went to 
hear Spurgeon on an April Sunday in 1873. It was a fashionable excur- 
sion of the times. He reported, according to a new biography.: 

I went away thinking of the vast power wielded by one man. He has raised a 
sort of spiritual city in the midst of London. All this influence has been achieved 
by a man like a butler out of place, with a face resembling an ape covered 
perpetually by nature with a silly grin. Here is a great multitude, powerful, 
wealthy, devoted with a perfect organization and independence and with a leader 
of genius, as completely unknown to the world in which I live as if it did not exist. 

The gap between the preacher and the world is as wide as it was in 
Spurgeon’s and Rosebery’s day but it is a different kind of gap. Rosebery 
and his world were ignorant of Spurgeon and his world. ‘There was little 
occasion for them to meet, and in any case London south of the Thames 
was a foreign country for Rosebery and his kind. But at least they had 
this in common. There was a universal respect for the Christian faith, - 
and the victorian practice of church-going was in its heyday which meant 
that even Spurgeon and Queen Victoria talked the same language. 

But today the world and the church have few common talking points, 
and least of all when it comes to preaching and listening to preachers. 
But one London preacher, Dr. Donald Soper, has for nearly thirty years 
done a good deal to bridge this gap. He is now almost the veteran of 
the London pupit and his mission at the Methodist Kingsway Hall is as 
lively and dedicated as ever it was in the days of its pioneer, Hugh Price 
Hughes. He is the only London preacher who has four congregations, 
three on Sunday, in the Kingsway Hall and in Hyde Park and on 
Wednesdays on Tower Hill. Soper’s liking for open air speaking began 
in his student days and the benediction of John Wesley lies eee 
on it. 

His open air style of easy, confident speech has affected his indoors 
preaching style. In the Kingsway Hall sermon I heard, to a morning 
congregation, Soper talked simply and naturally about the needs which 
drive men to the Gospel. He leaned easily on the pulpit, and had all the 
unaffected simplicity which disarms the hecklers and questioners with 
whom he deals-so expertly in the open air. 

Soper is at his best in dealing with controversial topics and in acting 
as an apologist for the Christian faith in social and moral] questions. He 
is far removed from the Biblical exposition style of Martyn Lloyd Jones 
and John Stott. Instead of denouncing the ills of society he- would far 
rather set in motion a trail of relief efforts which he has done in all the 
varied human services.which his Mission maintains. Preaching for him 
is nothing without practice. 

Two other samples of London preaching may be drawn on. At the 
Jesuit Fathers’ Church in Farm Street, Father Thomas Corbishley is 
the preacher to hear. He has a stately, somewhat distant stance in the- 
pulpit but in clarity and conviction Corbishley knows what he wants to 
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say and how to say it. I think the same can be said of the rounded, 
Scottish preaching of Dr. Fraser McLuskey at St. Columba’s Church, 
Pont Street. E call it ‘rounded’ because this style of Scottish preaching 
moves in a kind of enveloping mist of phrases which seem memorable 
but are not. But in the end you know you have been listening to a 
preacher. Mr. McLuskey is a framer of word-pictures which carry the 
listener along with the artist. His Christmas sermon was on the con- 
tinuity of the faith, and that in the Babe of Bethlehem we can claim 
‘all things’ human and divine because they meet there. St. Columba’s is 
London’s Scottish outpost but in its own right it has the marks of 
preaching about it. 

‘The London pulpit today lacks the bold ‘metropolitan note’ in its 
preaching. No great personality dominates the scene but the standard 
of preaching is high, and there are signs that the Anglican Church in 
particular is taking its preaching vocation more seriously. A prophet or 
two who plainly lived for their preaching would be an asset to the 
London pulpit. Style also is missing except perhaps in Leonard Griffith. 
‘Too many sermons are little more than little chats about a current topic 
with a Brble text attached to it. Too many Bible sermons are turgid 
and. tyrannous in their handling of ‘what the Bible says’. 
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form of the German High Sea Fleet. Time was working towards the 
complete re-shaping of the diplomatic map of Europe, which began with 
the death of Queen Victoria, the accession of the Francophil Edward VII 
and the death of Salisbury. Lansdowne, having vainly knocked at the 
door in Berlin, now turned to Paris. In 1904 we ended our historic feud 
with France and in 1907 we ended our old hostility to France’s Russian 
ally. What Salisbury would have said to this fundamental transformation 
nobody can guess, 

To the present writer, who remembers the years so fully described in 
this masterly volume, the most interesting revelation is the fact that 
Salisbury’s description of the conflict in South Africa as ‘Joe’s War’ was 
unfair to the Colonial Secretary and that it would be more correct to 
describe it as Milner’s war. Chamberlain had a low opinion of the 
Uitlanders and was rendered anxious by what he described as Milner’s 
intransigence in his dealings with the Boer Governments. Many people 
at the time, of whom I was one, used to say that if Salisbury had per- 
sonally conducted our relations with Kruger war would probably not 
have taken place. The detailed narrative of events in South Africa from 
the Jameson Raid onwards makes sad reading; and it is difficult not to 
feel deep regret that the Prime Minister and his Colonial Secretary 
did not use their authority to hold in check the formidable proconsul 
whom they had selected. 

Every student of international affairs will close this volume with the 
feeling of gratitude to the author for his unwearying researches in 
public and private archives and for the scrupulous fairness with which 
he portrays the leading actors on the political stage. 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE’S DEATH—II 
GAVIN THURSTON, MRCP, DCH, DM], Barrister-at-Law 
BM Coroner, County of London (Western District) 


HE presence of refugees from the continent has already been men- 
tioned and in the early months of 1593 popular feeling culminated in 
a series of outbreaks of violence against the Flemings and Frenchmen 

then resident in the City of London. Despite hangings and floggings the 
disturbances continued and the authorities’ anxiety was heightened 
by the plague, endemic in the crowded City, which had assumed epidemic 
proportions. Inflammatory graffiti appeared on walls in the way that 
‘Go home, niggers’ preceded the Notting Hill riots of our own time. 
In May a particularly scurrilous libel on the wall of the Dutch church 
brought forth a fiat from the Privy Council to the Corporation of the 
City of London that ‘extraordinary pains and care’ should be used in 
tracing those responsible; this encompassed entry into private premises 
and the examination of suspects under torture. 

On 12 May 1593 the Corporation’s Commissioners entered the home 
of Thomas Kyd, a writer who had worked with Christopher Marlowe 
about two years before. Whether they had shared lodgings or collaborated 
or merely used the same chambers is not clear but Kyd, as a literate man, 
fell under suspicion of fomenting trouble against the refugees. ‘There 
was no suggestion that Marlowe had any part in this, indeed his name 
had not’come into the case when the Commissioners started their search 
of Kyd’s room. 

The Commissioners found nothing to associate Kyd with the current 
disturbances but they did find heretical writings denying the deity of 
Jesus Christ. On the rack Kyd disclaimed anything to do with their 
authorship, asserting that the papers had become mixed with his own at 
the time when Marlowe shared his room. Kyd did not allege that Mar- 
lowe actually wrote the heresies; he merely stated that they were ‘had 
from’ Marlowe, although the inference is obvious. There is no record 
that the handwriting was ever compared with that of Marlowe. Kyd, in 
his agony, swore to his belief in Christ and the orthodoxies of the 
Church, but maintained that Marlowe was an atheist and that there 
were many people who would corroborate this assertion. 

Naturally enough so plain an accusation of heresy could not be ignored 
and an order for Marlowe's arrest issued from the Privy Council. One 
of the Queen’s messengers was sent to Scadbury, Chislehurst, Kent, the 
home of ‘Thomas Walsingham, to bring Marlowe to the Queen’s Court. 
Sir Francis Walsingham, the Secretary to the Privy Council, had died in 
1589 and many of his responsibilities had devolved on his second cousin 
Thomas. The Privy Council’s expectation that Marlowe would be at 
Scadbury shows a known continuing association with the Walsingham 
family. Marlowe answered the summons without demur and entered an 
appearance ‘before the Privy Council on 20 May being ordered to report 
daily until further notice, presumably while further evidence against him 
was accumulated. Deptford, where he died, is within easy walking dis- 
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tance of Chislehurst nd is three miles from the City of London. 

At some time during the last week of Marlowe's life Richard Baines 
delivered to the Privy Council an appalling list of blasphemies said to 
have been voiced on various occasions by Marlowe. There have been 
doubts as to whether this was authentically the work of Baines, it may 
have been fabricated evidence in the case against Marlowe, but the 
point is not settled. While under open arrest Marlowe was free to move 
about, subject to availability to the Privy Council. Christopher Marlowe, 
otherwise Morley, died at Deptford Strand some time after six in the 
evening on 30 May 1593. 

Since the time of Marlowe’s death many speculations about the cir- 
cumstances have been made. It has been said that he was killed in a 
brawl with a serving man over a woman. The Puritans used his violent 
end to point a moral of the evils of play-acting and the denial of God. 
It is not possible to say just how much attention his death aroused in 
1593 at a time when fights with swords were common, plague was ram- 
pant and human life held in small reverence. 

In 1925 Professor Leslie Hotson of New York found in the English 
Public Record Office the inquisition of the inquest held into Marlowe’s 
death. The document is undoubtedly authentic and, having been written 
within a few days of the occurrence by one of Her Majesty’s Coroners, is 
more likely to be accurate than the many speculations which have been 
produced since. There are two theories which may be borne in mind 
while considering the inquisition. One (Tannenbaum 1928) is that 
. Marlowe was lured to the house in Deptford, made drunk and deliberately 
murdered at the instigation of those who feared disclosures which would 
involve them in charges of heresy. The other (Hoffman 1955) is that 
Marlowe was smuggled from the country the day before his supposed 
death, that a stranger, possibly a sailor, was plied with drink and mur- 
dered, and that the inquest was a falsification. Hoffman holds that the 
inquisition has created more mistrust in Marlowe's supposed death than 
if it had never been found, that it is full of incongruities and is a patent 
fraud. 

With great respect to the creators of these theories, there is nothing 
to suggest that the inquisition was not regularly executed and the prob- 
able mechanism of Marlowe's death was so unusual and unexpected that 
fabrication is unlikely. In English law there are two important presump- 
tions, that no crime has been committed unless there is proof to the 
contrary and that business, public or private, is assumed to have been 
regularly and properly performed unless it can be shown otherwise. 

The Inquisition 

This is written in Latin and is well preserved. The significance of le 
recknynge being in Norman French is not known, except that in legal 
documents Norman was, and is still, used. ‘The words nere the bed are 


in English, as if to give emphasis to the point. 
Kent/Inquisition indented taken at Detford Strand in the aforesaid County of 
Kent within the verge on the first day of June in the year of the reign of 
Elizabeth by the grace of God of England and France and Ireland Queen defender 
of the faith &c thirty-fifth, in the presence of William Danby, gentleman, 
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Coroner of the household of our said lady the Queen, upon view of the body 
of Christopher Morley, there lying dead and slain, upon oath of Nicholas Draper, 
gentleman, Wolstan Randall, gentleman, William Curry, Adrian Walker, John 
Barber, Robert Baldwyn, Giles field, George Halfepenny, Henry Awger, James 
Batt, Henry Bendyn, Thomas Batt, senior, John Baldwyn, Alexander Burrage, 
Edmund Goodcheepe, & Henry Dalbyns who say (upon) their oath that when a 
certain Ingram ffryser, late of London, gentleman, and the aforesaid Christopher 
Morley and one Nicholas Skeres, late of London, gentleman, and Robert Poley 
of London aforesaid, gentleman, on the thirtieth day of May in the thirty-fifth 
year above named, at Detford Strand aforesaid in the said County of Kent within 
the verge, about the tenth hour before noon of the same day, met together in 
a room in the house of a certain Eleanor Bull, widow; and there passed the 
time together & dined and after dinner were in quiet sort together and walked 
in the garden belonging to the said house until the sixth hour after noon of the 
same day & then returned from the said garden to the room aforesaid & there 
together and in company supped: and after supper the said Ingram and 
Christopher Morley were in speech and uttered one to the other divers malicious 
words for the reason that they could not be at one nor agree about the payment 
of the sum of pence, that is, le recknynge, there; & the said Christopher Morley 
then lying upon a bed in the room where they supped, & moved with anger 
against the said Ingram ffryser upon the words as aforesaid spoken between them, 
and the said Ingram then and there sitting in the room aforesaid with his back 
towards the bed where the said Christopher Morley was then lying, sitting near 
the bed, that is, nere the bed, & with the front part of his body towards the 
table & the aforesaid Nicholas Skeres and Robert Poley sitting on either side 
of the said Ingram in such a manner that the same Ingram ffryser in no wise 
could take flight: it so befell that the said Christopher Morley on a sudden 
& of his malice towards the said Ingram aforethought, then and there maliciously 
drew the dagger of the said Ingram which was at his back, and with the same 
dagger the said Christopher Morley then and there gave the aforesaid Ingram 
two wounds on his head of the length of two inches and of the depth of a 
quarter of an inch; whereupon the said Ingram, in fear of being slain, & 
sitting in the manner aforesaid between the said Nicholas Skeres and Robert 
Poley so that he could not in any wise get away, in his own defence & for 
the saving of his life, then and there struggled with the said Christopher Morley; 
to get back from him his dagger aforesaid; in which affray the same Ingram 
could not get away from the said Christopher ‘Morley; and so it befell in that 
affray that the said Ingram, in defence of his life, with the dagger aforesaid 
of the value of 12d. gave the said Christopher there and then a mortal wound 
over the right eye of the depth of two inches and of the width of one inch; of 
which mortal wound the aforesaid Christopher Morley then and there instantly 
died; and so the jurors aforesaid say upon their oath that the said Ingram killed 
and slew Christopher Morley aforesaid on the thirtieth day of May in the 
thirty-fifth year named above at Detford Strand aforesaid within the verge in the 
manner and form aforesaid in the defence and saving of his own life against the 
peace of our said lady the Queen, her now crown and dignity; and further 
the said jurors say upon their oath that the said Ingram after the slaying 
“perpetrated aforesaid & done by him in the manner and form aforesaid neither 
fied nor withdrew himself; but goods or chattels, lands or tenements the said 
Ingram had at the time of the slaying aforesaid, done and perpetrated by him 
in the manner & form aforesaid, the said jurors are totally ignorant. In witness of 
which thing the said Coroner as well as the jurors aforesaid to this Inquisition 
have interchangeably set their seals. 


Given the day & year named above &c 
by WILLIAM DANBY, 
Coroner. 


Speculation on historical events is a fascinating but imconclusive 
pastime, for the exact truth can never be known and proof of any hypo- 
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thesis is impossible. This is why a contemporary record such as an inquisi- 
tion is so valuable. In the sixteenth century witnesses at an inquest were 
examined orally and no depositions or notes of evidence were taken. ‘The 
findings were then incorporated in the one inquisition document, which 
is, so to speak, a narrative of the affair. It is probable that all those who 
were present in the house were questioned by the Coroner, including 
Mistress Bull, so that the facts set down are the most reliable possible 
record. 


Deptford today is submerged beneath brick and concrete and there is 
little to indicate the topography of 1593. The climate, the light, the 
Thames and the hill up to Blackheath behind Greenwich remain the 
same, but the only reminder of Elizabethan times is the name of Armada 
Street, which lies near the western border of the former Deptford Strand. 
A map of 1620 (27 years after Marlowe's death) shows the Strand as a 
rectangular open space surrounded by houses. The Queen’s dockyard 
was to the west and Deptford Creek, where Drake’s Golden Hind lay 
disintegrating, to the east; most of the area is now covered by Greenwich 
Power Station. 


Elizabeth I’s Deptford was a country village rather than a dockside 
town and the map shows the Strand to resemble the present-day Kew 
or Richmond Green, a retreat to which well to do people retired in 
summer or to escape the plague. Marlowe is not known to have any 
special connection with Deptford and his meeting there with Freezer, 
Poley and Skeres was probably determined by the need for him to report 
to the Privy Council. Deptford is also accessible from Walsingham’s 
house at Chislehurst. 


In 1593 the Coroner for the Royal Household had jurisdiction at 
Common Law within the verge, a circuit of twelve miles around the 
residence of the Queen’s Court. A statute of Henry (1541.33 Hen 8 c 12 
s 3, since repealed) gave the county or borough coroner jurisdiction within 
the verge, but outside the precincts of the palace. However, this was a 
matter of convenience when the Queen’s Coroner was not available. 
Nowadays, the Coroner for the Roya] Household has jurisdiction within 
the Royal Palaces only (Coroners Act 1887 s 29). As Deptford Strand lies so 
close to Greenwich Palace Marlowe’s death would clearly come within the 
purview of the Coroner to the Household. A coroner was required to be 
chosen from the ‘most meet and lawful people that shall be-found in 
the said counties to execute the said office’ (28 Edward 3 c 6 1354), 
‘lawful’ meaning having a knowledge of law. The Coroner for the verge 
in 1593 was William Danby but beyond the facts that Danby is a 
Yorkshire name and that he was appointed in 1589 nothing is known 
about him. The coronership would not have occupied his full time; he 
would have had other duties at the Court and would have been a man of 
education and standing. 

An inquisition is a document containing the findings of an inquest. In 
the sixteenth century two copies were made on the same parchment, 
which was divided by an irregular cut, the indentment; one half was 
retained by the coroner and the jury had the other, probably being held 
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by the foreman. It was signed and sealed by the coroner, but not at that 
period by the jurors. Eventually all inquisitions reached the Court of 
King’s Bench and there are many thousands of inquisitions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the Public Record Office today. 


The Marlowe inquisition is unusually detailed, which was customary 
when the question of a pardon for excusable homicide arose. It can be 
inspected at the Public Record Office and is in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The inquest was held on the second day after Marlowe’s death. 
It was, and still is, the practice to hold inquests soon after a death. 
Formerly the inquest was upon view of the body and the coroner and 
his jurors sat around the corpse to take evidence. The effects of decom- 
position, particularly in summer, made an early inquest a necessity 
and at a time of plague hasty burials were the rule. Although this is 
nowhere specifically stated the inquest would by custom have been held 
in the room in which Marlowe died. 


Coroners’ jurors were required to be ‘good men and true’ but there 
was no property qualification. The initials of the surnames of Marlowe's 
jurors come mostly from the first part of the alphabet (A, B, B, B, B, B, 
B, C, D, ff, G, H, R and W) which hints at a selection from some local 
roll. The after history of the jurors has been investigated by Edgar V. 
Hall, who scrutinized the wills ‘of those who had served on the jury 
at the Marlowe inquest. These wills were proved at upwards of twenty 
years later but most of the testators still lived in Deptford or Greenwich 
although Thomas Batt died at Chatham, seventeen miles away, and 
one each died at Bromley, Lewisham and Limehouse. Of course, their 
homes may have altered in the years following the inquest but the 
indication is that they were local men at the time, quickly summoned 
and not specially selected. The nature of the wills shows that they were 
tradesmen of the lower middle class who might lack education but 
who would possess intelligence and sturdy independence of character. It 
has been suggested (Hoffman 1955) that Marlowe was spirited overseas 
and that a stranger’s corpse was put before the jury. Elizabethans loved 
the theatre and it would have been risky to assume that none of the 
fourteen jurors, who lived within a few miles of London, knew Marlowe 
by sight. It would have been equally hazardous to attempt by subornation 
or bribery suppression of the recognition that a substitute body was the 
subject of the inquest. 


. Why Marlowe, Skeres, Poley and Freezer met at Eleanor Bull’s house 
on 30 May 1593 has not been settled. All were in the service of Thomas 
Walsingham and were known to one another. It is wrong to represent 
them as rogues and cutpurses; Poley was an experienced spy and informer 
who had played an important part in unmasking the Babington plot. 
He had returned from abroad only two or three days before the death 
of Marlowe and was even then on his way to Nonesuch Palace, near 
Ewell, on the Queen’s business. Marlowe’s predicament seems to have 
been sufficiently pressing to divert him from his mission for several days. 
Skeres was another spy who was last heard of in Newgate gaol in 1601. 
Freezer subsequently carried out financial transactions for the Walsing- 
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hams and later in 1393 was involved in a complicated fraud from which’ 
he extricated himself by a legal technicality. He remained the Walsing- 
hams’ agent, became a churchwarden at Eltham in 1603 and died in 
1627. Marlowe's three companions were not common scoundrels but 
manipulators of shady transactions, fixers, men familiar with the means 
of getting people out of trouble—at a price. If it was intended that 
Marlowe should flee England, for example to Scotland, to evade the 
Privy Council none could help more effectively and none would drive 
a harder bargain for their expert assistance. ‘The four men spent a long 
time at Mistress Bull’s and took at least two meals; the affairs on which 
they were engaged must have been important and le recknynge may have 
been for more than room and sustenance. 


The nature of Eleanor Bull’s house is uncertain. An ordinary tavern’ 
would lack the privacy which the men craved and it is thought that this 
may have been a private house in which Mistress Bull let rooms for 
special purposes; the mention of a garden suggests a fair size. 


The way in which Marlowe died merits detailed consideration. If 
Skeres, Freezer and Poley were seated side by side on a bench with their 
backs to Marlowe on the bed Marlowe’s hand might be about six inches 
below the level of Freezer’s waist. The inquisition emphasizes the near- 
ness of the bed to the three men for although the inquisition is in 
Latin the words nere the bed are repeated in English. There is nothing 
to show that they were drunk, in fact, persons of the Freezer ilk tend 
to ‘be abstemious when engaged on negotiations for their own profit, 
though this might not have been true of Marlowe. Marlowe was certainly 
under stress, atrabilious and intolerant of those of lesser education so 
the ‘divers malicious words’ were doubtless ‘barbed and spiteful. Incom- 
patibility of temperament played at least as large a part in the situation 
as any dispute over an account, although le recknynge would have been a 
good official reason for a quarrel. 


Most men in the sixteenth century wore daggers, not only for defence 
but for cutting meat and wood and as general purposes implements. 
Design varied, a common type being about twelve inches long with a 
rigid blade. The weapon was heavy and the edges of the blade were not 
kept sharp. It was worn in a sheath carried transversely across the small 
of the back with the hilt to the right. 


The way in which Freezer’s wounds were sustained suggests that 
Marlowe’s right was towards the backs of the three men on the bench. 
Marlowe, irritable and out of temper with the others, withdrew Freezer’s 
dagger from its sheath and, holding it as a chopper, struck two blows 
with the edge on the back of Freezer’s head. The wounds described 
in the inquisition are superficial and cannot have been inflicted with 
much force; the thickness of Freezer’s hair is not mentioned but they are 
more likely to have been meant to annoy than to injure seriously. 
Nevertheless the sudden pain made Freezer turn sharply and seize Mar- 
lowe’s right hand, Marlowe's semi-recumbent position prevented him from 
resisting fully and the dagger was twisted round, suddenly he relaxed 
his arm and the blade entered his head. 
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It has been contended on valid medical opinion (Tannenbaum 1928: 
Hoffman 1955) that the wound described in the inquisition could not 
cause instant death. ‘Over the right eye’ does not give the precise position 
of the wound; if it was above the right eyebrow the virtual impossibility 
of penetrating the skull with a dagger held in the hand confirms this 
view. However, if the blade entered the eye socket between the eyeball and 
the.eyebrow instantaneous death could result, Such injuries are extremely 
rare but .the proposition offers the only reasonable explanation of Mar- 
lowe’s instant death. At the back of the eye socket, or orbit, veins and 
nerves to the eye muscles pass through a fissure into the interior of the 
skull. This fissure is about half an inch long and is known as the superior 
orbital fissure. About two inches from the surface skin behind the 
superior orbital fissure lies a wide blood vessel, the cavernous sinus 
which drains into the jugular vein and thence to the heart. Pressure 
in the cavernous sinus is low and air entering it would rapidly spread 
throughout the circulation and cause death within half a minute—a 
condition known as air embolism. If the dagger went into the orbit 
the bony roof would guide its point into the superior orbital fissure and 
straight to the cavernous sinus at a depth of two inches. The curving 
planes of the orbital soft tissues would leave a gap along the track of 
the straight rigid blade of the dagger sufficient to permit air entry into 
the sinus. Negative pressure in the chest in the act of breathing would 
assist the process. 


If it is accepted that the wound was below the eyebrow, which is still 
‘above the eye’, air embolism is the most likely cause of sudden death. 
There is another phenomenon known to ophthalmic surgeons as the 
oculo-cardiac reflex in which the heart’s action is disturbed during 
operations on the eye. It is rare but could also explain sudden death in 
an orbital wound. A third possibility is a wound of the carotid artery, 
which lies in the wall of the cavernous sinus but in this case death might 
take as long as an hour to ensue. Of the three mechanisms air embolism 
seems most probable. 


Legally it was important to prove that this was not a deliberate assault 
on Marlowe but an act of self-defence. A man who is feloniously attacked 
has the right to stand his ground and resist provided the means he adopts 
are reasonable in the circumstances. The Coroner was careful to bring 
out the points that Freezer feared for his life and that from his situation 
in the room was unable to retreat, the fatal wound being produced 
while he was struggling with Marlowe for possession of his own dagger. 


Nowadays the statements in the case would be submitted to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions who, if satisfied, might well decide to 
take no action against Freezer. The Coroner would resume’ his inquest 
and direct the jury to a verdict of accidental death. In the sixteenth 
century the person who killed another in self-defence was caught by the 
rule of strict liability and was blameworthy unless pardoned by the 
Crown. Even though he had not been charged before any Court it was 
necessary for Freezer to receive the Queen’s pardon; this was forthcoming 
a month later and he immediately resumed his business of conducting 
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affairs for the Walsingham family. 

The dagger was valued according to the ancient custom of deodand 
by which an inanimate object which had occasioned death was handed 
to the dead man’s relatives so that they could wreak vengeance thereon. 
Custom had changed this to a sale of the deodand, the proceeds being 
given to the poor or as compensation to the aggrieved family and part 
of the duty of a coroner’s jury was to assess the price. Even in Elizabethan 
times a value of 12d. does not suggest a weapon of particularly high 
quality. 

There seems no reason to bring in the questions of murder or sub- 
stitution of another body. If the Privy Council thought Marlowe impor- 
tant enough to be eliminated, this could have been achieved by regular 
legal process, as was frequently done at the time. Marlowe was suspected 
of heresy, evidence was available and could have been augmented, all 
that was necessary was to produce further witnesses and let the law take 
its course. If some private person, even Ralegh himself, feared awkward 
revelations during Marlowe’s trial it would have been the height of 
unwisdom to allow three witnesses to spend a day together prior to 
committing the murder when a stab in the back in a dark alley would 
have produced the same result. 

The nature of the wound as a cause of death is so wildly improbable 
that it alone sets the seal of authenticity on the inquest. A hired 
assassin would never contemplate such a stroke, he would stab in the 
back, or the chest, or cut the throat. Marlowe’s nature was such that a 
violent end was inevitable in a violent age. His acrid tongue was cal- 
culated to provoke such an incident as killed him. There seems no need 
to look behind it for a devious political intrigue. 

NOTE 

My thanks are due to Mr. M. R. Holmes, of the London Museum, to Mr. 
Hunnisett of the Public Record Office and to the Weights and Measures Department 
of the Board of Trade. 

Sir Charles Petrie suggested that the death of Marlowe would repay inquiry. Messrs. 


H. B. Hampton and Clifford W. Russell of the Marlowe Society have given great 
help and encouragement. 
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LITERATURE— 


SHAKESPEARE HAS COME TO AFRICA 
SISTER M. L. LITTNER 


Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware Macduff; 
Beware the Thane of Fife, l 
Dismiss me. Enough. 


HIS PASSAGE, boldly chalked on a large practice board in the 
quadrangle of our training college, struck the eyes of staff and 
students as they hurried to school the other day. Beneath it followed 
the remark: ‘Macbeth lost his life because he believed the witches’ words.’ 


This public avowal of his personal feeling and his understanding of 
Shakespeare, on the part of a young African who had just recently 
managed reading his first complete version of a Shakespearian play, 
seemed not without significance. It was a spontaneous reaction, and 
hence a clear and trustworthy illustration, of the influence and impact 
our greatest poet has on any mind. ‘Shakespeare is so Japanese’, says the 
Tokyo student; and here, in the heart of Africa, we find that our Africans, 
too, admire and love him. 


There is indeed a great deal in Shakespeare that appeals to the intelli- 
gent African. Once he has reached secondary school standard we fre- 
quently notice that he can understand Shakespeare’s plays, his ideas, 
plots and characters more easily than those of later or modern writers 
except, perhaps, Dickens. (An abbreviated edition of David Copperfield 
is a great favourite for various reasons.) Shakespeare’s popularity, how- 
ever, is secure, because the world of Shakespeare has much in common 
with his own. Shakespeare’s characters, for one thing, do not move 
ceremoniously in fashionable drawing rooms, as people in many modern 
novels do, endlessly gossiping on, to an African, unintelligible topics. 
They are rather, like Africans, in close communion and contact with 
nature. They scour the country on horseback; they march and run. Like 
them, they are forced to brave the vicissitudes of life against evil powers 
swayed by any human, natural, or supernatural agency. How very obvious 
it seems to them that Macbeth should have been prompted by witches 
to murder Duncan. Do not their own fathers still go and consult witch- 
doctors and throwers of bones if they want to discover a hidden enemy 
who stands in the way of their ambition? Does not ritual murder still 
occur, where magic medicines are broiled in almost identical cir- 
cumstances? 


Only a few weeks ago the mangled body of a young man was found 
by the police in the dam of a neighbouring village. The people, of 
course, alleged unanimously that the missing extremities, fingers, toes, 
` lips, had been bitten off by crabs. But when a little later a suspicious 
plot was discovered, and a women had ‘been overheard singing the story 
of a murder, many were arrested, and the case was long under investiga- 
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tion. Among suspected participants are some near relatives of our 
Macbeth-reading students. They will not mention the business, but their 
unfailing interest and complete absorption in extracts like the following 
speak louder than words of their comprehension: 


Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake. 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 
Gall of goat and slips of yew 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse, 
Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lips, 
Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab... 
Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Like ‘Beware ... Dismiss . . . Enough’, such lines are magic formulae 
as compelling as their own. And fate plays its delusive part with Mac- 


beth as with themselves, in a strange, bewildering world. 


I am not surprised, however, that my friends in England think I am 
claiming too much by saying that our Africans ‘understand Shakespeare’, 
in the sense of understanding the English Shakespeare used. But as far 
as our college students are concerned it is not an overstatement. There are 
keen young gentlemen among them who are the proud possessors of a 
complete Oxford Shakespeare to which they turn in every spare moment. 
Naturally the principal fascination lies in the stories. And since Shake- 
speare’s plots and the motivation of his characters are often so congenial 
to the African’s own experience and thought, they would, no doubt, 
make attractive reading even in translation. Some notable English 
works such as the Pilgrim’s Progress and the Comedy of Errors were 
translated many years ago, in 1936, at a time when very few were able 
to read the originals. Professor Lestrade, an authority, says that these 
versions ‘are veritable treasure-houses of the linguistic riches of their 
respective languages, and show to a remarkable extent the authors’ 
faculty for grasping not merely the language but the thought of the 
European originals, and expressing that thought in idiomatic and 
vigorous Bantu prose.’ 


Since then, much intelligent effort has been devoted to providing and 
translating books suited to African conditions, We cannot, however, con- 
test the Africans’ persistent and ever-growing demand to learn English 
and to read English books. Any attempt to exclude our language from 
African schools and to concentrate upon African languages would be 
futile and would be deeply resented by Africans. All the rich resources of 
our literature must be made available to them, for the tale-loving Afri- 
can will have fancy as well as fact, and will absorb much of the new 
learning through works of imagination. Taking its cue from English 
literature a great Bantu literature will eventually result, in the same 
way as our European literature resulted from that of Greece and Rome. 

Africans are born dramatists and dancers, with an instinctive sense of 
rhythm and harmony. This accounts for their fondness for poetry—first 
their own which is melodious but monotonous; then for ours which 
they find richer and more varied. Their first encounter with Shakespeare 
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occurs in Standard 6, in their Oxford English Reader. It contains the 
poem about ‘Bees’, taken from King Henry V; the story of the Merchant 
of Venice with Portia’s speech ‘On Mercy’; and Mark Antony’s funeral 
speech over Caesar’s body. I have always found that the boys and girls, 
then around the age of 12-14, are intensely interested, almost awed, and 
very proud of their ability ‘to read Shakespeare’ for the first time. To 
think that he lived, like them, in the country, watching the bees, lends 
attraction and intimacy to the experience. And the dramatization of 
the trial scene, with Shylock, knife in hand, confronting a majestic 
black Portia; or the moving display of Antony's grief over Caesar, are 
extremely fascinating spectacles. 


To our older students Shakespeare has many more things to say; but 
it would lead too far to analyze in detail the impression which the 
commonly ‘prescribed plays make upon them. On the whole it is Shake- 
speare’s allembracing humanity that attracts and charms the African, 
making ‘the whole world kin’. After all, the people in the plays are 
swayed by the same aspirations and passions as himself. ‘They have the 
same joys and sorrows. He is not much surprised or shocked because 
Shylock wants a pound of flesh or Mark Antony a woman of flesh. It 
. must be so. They cannot help it. It is their nature, he says. They find it 
expressed in one of their many meaningful proverbs: ‘Iphuma injalo 
ethunjini’— He emerged like that from the womb. The fact that 
‘Othello killed his wife because his heart was torn by jealousy’ is to 
the African a perfectly unavoidable state of affairs: overpowering rage 
at being wronged; prompt and full atonement when his own wrong- 
doing is proved. It is the normal and logical thing. But Shakespeare 
shows him that uncontrolled passion and deliberate wickedness can only 
lead to unhappiness and destruction; and in the noble characters he gives 

him inspiring models. 

A young teacher told me that among Shakespeare’s characters he 
loves Hamlet best: Hamlet the suffering, the doubting, the persecuted, 
the rash, the cruel, the hesitating, the loving, the religious, the finally 
triumphant in defeat. And because Hamlet ‘must obey his father’s ghost’. 
To an African there is in this a reality, a necessity and an urgency that 
leave no alternative. It is in tune with his own intimate family religion. 
The dead are much concerned with the living. They are the unseen 
members of the family group, almost as important as the seen and living 
members, Their troubled wandering spirits must be appeased at all costs. 
In Hamlet, the African recognizes a brother who reflects his own faith 
in all that is human and natural and supernatural; and yet so elusive, 
so incomprehensible: 


What a piece of work isa man! ... 
Empandent Training College, Southern Rhodesia. 
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ON EARLY IRISH CELTIC POETRY 
TENISON LITTLE 


HILST the Romanizing influence in Europe did much to benefit 

those countries subjugated to the power of the Caesars, yet, in 

the transitional process—from ‘barbarian’ to membership of a 
Roman state—much was lost of basic national importance, and not least, 
the vernacular literature of the various conquered peoples. 


The British, many Germanic tribes and Continental Celts, all shared 
in this particular loss: their speech became Romanized and their elo- 
quence, both verbal and written, was imprinted with the traits of Roman 
thought and mode of expression. 


‘Three hundred years of Roman occupation in Britain did much to in- 
fluence the language of the natives, and it was not until some time after 
the departure of the Legions that the original national idiom began, 
once again, slowly to assert itself. 


Certain countries and districts, however, escaped the transforming 
if efficient, hand of Rome. Amongst these was Ireland, which, lying be- 
yond the borders of the foreign invasion was thus left free to develop 
her national traditions of language and literature in their primitive and 
traditional forms. 


Not enough value has been given in the past to the extraordinarily 
beautiful, poetic fluency of the Irish Celts, whose early poetry derived in 
unpolluted splendour from a Western civilization as gracious and noble 
in expression as any other found in the ancient world. 


The poetry of pagan Ireland, such as has survived the centuries, is 
permeated with the beauty and gallantry so dear to the hearts of its 
writers, and later, under the influence of Christianity the peculiarly sen- 
sitive, Celtic, poetic awareness became in addition charged with a spiritual 
sweetness giving it a rare quality almost unique amongst the primitive 
literatures of mankind. | 

In early days the Christianity of Ireland was to a great extent, for 
geographical reasons, apart from the Continental sources of Evangelism, 
and with the acceptance of the new faith and Irish Bardic traditions 
received a fresh impetus of beauty without any sacrifice of national in- < 
tegrity. In those times when wars and their accompanying disorganization 
and cultural unrest were the common lot of most of Europe, Ireland 
remained aloof and dedicated to the protection and cherishing of re- 
ligion, scholarship and the pacific arts: — ‘the quiet habitation of sanctity 
and literature’ as Dr. Johnson stated! In short, it is not too much to say 
that then the missionaries and scholars of Ireland rendered a service to 
humanity which should never be forgotten in the assessment of European 
progress. 

The poetry of the Irish Celt springing from pagan and early Christian 
sources has many qualities which are refreshing and unusual, but before 
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it is possible to make any attempt at its appreciation, some understanding 
of the nature of its composers must first be comprehended. 

By nature the authors of these Celtic verse-forms, mostly quatrains or 
trochaic tetrameter, were warlike and“brave, and racially they esteemed 
two qualities above all others, beauty and courage. From all accounts 
their persons were beautiful, and poetic expression came to them more 
or less as a natural gift. ‘Their love of beauty was expressed by the pagan 
Irish in the delicate intricacy of their golden ornaments, in the vivid 
colouring of their enamels, and in the lyrical spontaneity of such frag- 
ments of their writings as remain extant after the depredations of the 
Vikings, at whose hands many of the manuscripts of this era lamentably 
perished. 

The poetry of the early Irish Celts falls into two categories, the first of 
the court Bards, and those attached to the persons of various chieftains, 
and the second that of the independent poets, in later Christian days, 
principally the monks. . 

Subtlety of speech was one of the main characteristics of the Celts 
wherever found, a fact noted by M. Porcius Cato, and again by Diodorus 
Siculus. A contemporary of Julius Caesar, the latter travelled much 
amongst the Celts, and was impressed by their habit of using allusive 
and enigmatic speech, a trait evident in the brief and understated modes 
of Celtic poetry. This love of allusion is reminiscent to some extent of 
Chinese and Japanese verse, in which the obvious is avoided, and the 
chief art lies in expressing excess of emotion in terms of extreme brevity. 

The poets of ancient Ireland were above all skilled in their descrip- 
tions of nature, their frequent laments, their battle-songs—somewhat akin 
to those of the Norse—and especially in the freshness and simplicity of 
their religious poetry, which seems to carry down through the centuries 
something of the vivid and fervent belief of the early Celtic saints of 
Christendom. | 

The mystical love-imagery which marks so much of later European 
religious verse is little stressed, and the approach of the Celt to his God 
is rather through that of a love for a beneficent and all-powerful Father, 
to Whom gratitude and praise are rendered with the deepest reverence; 
whilst His Apostles and angels are recognized as ever-present helpers 
and guardians, close to the ways of man in every sequence of his exis- 
tence. 

Endurance and hardihood naturally enough are the qualities most 
sung of in the battle-poems, and the Celtic warriors’ trained indifference 
to pain and the emotion of fear is well expressed in the words of the 
mortally wounded Oscar, the courageous son of Finn: 


No man ever knew 
A heart of flesh was in my breast, 
But a heart of the twisted horn 
With a sheath of steel over it. 
(Campbell’s Translation in The Fians). 


Ancient Irish love poetry has a slightly different quality from that of 
ancient and mediaeval Europe, in that, although the early Celts were 
far from impervious to the appeal of romantic love, yet it seems to have 
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been to them often a joy and necessity which at the same time was sub- 
servient to the glory of valour and prowess in arms. Under the Irish social 
system of those distant ages, women had considerable independence. 
Among the nobility, at least, they were not merely regarded as simply 
desirable pawns in the pattern of life, but had much power and often 
played an active part in politics and warfare. 

Thus, much of ancient Irish love-poetry is the composition of women. 
In the great, romantic tales of Ireland, such as those of Deirdre and 
Naisi, and Grania and Dermot, it is the women who in them play the 
most prominent part. 

They well understood the mutations of true love. The sharpness of 
the ‘arrows that murder sleep at every hour of the bitter-cold night’; 
and to them love appeared, not merely as a wonderful manifestation of 
human ‘gentleness’, but also as a ‘roaring flame’ whence all the de- 
fences of the heart were irrevocably dissolved and humbled. 

Laments, as is natural amongst warlike peoples, figure largely in Celtic 
poetry, and the famous lament of Deirdre the Beautiful, after the betrayal 
and deaths of her husband Naisi and his two brothers is one of the most 
splendid of the poems of this nature. Two of its finest verses may justly 
be said to contain all the nobility of unshakeable fidelity and uncom- 
forted grief: 

That I should temain after Naisi 
Let no one in the world suppose! 


After Ardan and Ainnle 
My time would not be long. 


O man that diggest the tomb 

And puts my darling from me, 
Make not the grave too narrow 

I shall be beside the noble ones. 

The poetry which was, and still is, an integral part of the Celt was 
greatly influenced by the national love of music, and this, with observa- 
tion of nature, permeates almost every form of Celtic verse. 

Not only the music of harps and pipes is freely mentioned, but the 
delight of ‘melodious song’ and the sweet strains of larks and thrushes 
and ‘blackbirds: all dear and familiar to the Irish heart. In the nature 
poems the characteristic which is most striking is the fine perception of 
the Celts for the smallest natural phenomena of the pastoral world in 
which they lived. They were acutely aware of the skies, of the winds, of 
changes of light and of the seasons, and they revealed their delight in 
the beauties of nature—and indeed in all things—not only with minute 
detail but in the richness of colour which appealed so profoundly to 
their artistic and impressionable souls. In this respect they used colour- 
similes abundantly in their writings which give Celtic poetry a pecu- 
liarly glowing quality. Thus Celtic verse of this era sparkles and burns 
with the many-hued beauty of the changing tints of the sea, — ‘the 
sheen of the main — azure and dazzling white’; —- the glory of ‘red-headed 
flowers that have no fault’; the ‘blackness of sloes — ‘the blueness of 
spears’, the loveliness of ‘the hue of the foxglove’ on a fair cheek, and of 
hair beautiful ‘as red-gold or the yellow iris’. 
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With the coming of Christianity this exuberance of delight in nature 
and colour was in no way checked, and the Celtic warrior’s exultation 
in battle, with its ‘flashing and clashing of the swords, and sighing and 
winging of the spears and lances’ — became dedicated to the praise and 
service of the new God, in the knowledge of whom all the passionate 
and beauty-loving Celtic nature found an ideal far surpassing that of 
any of their earlier deities. 

It says much for the wisdom of S. Patrick and his missionaries, that 
they had the insight to present the new religion not as a rigid repressive 
influence on the noblest qualities of the pagan Irish, but as a means 
through which the native talent and genius might be gloriously sancti- 
fied and more fully developed. Gently but persistently they guided the 
thought of their turbulent, idealistic and artistic converts to the true 
beauty of holiness, and the Celts — after the first shock of impact — were 
commendably quick to respond to the loveliness, courage and nobility 
thus sympathetically revealed to them in the Christian teachings. 

Having in them, even as pagans, a strong sense of religion, from then 
onwards the Celts poured into most of their verse their love and adora- 
tion of God, which shines out to us with the trust and purity of all 
that is young and fervent and eagerly-worshipping in spirit. 

The stern ideals of warrior chivalry became blended and softened 
into a desired pattern of holy living, and to become a worthy and gallant 
servitor of Christ became the choicest outlet of the mystical nature of 
these early Celtic Christians. The lives of saintly monks and hermits 
inspired the Irish to emulation, and evoked such testimony of their 
admiration as the following memorial lines: 

You leave an example and a bequest 
To everyone in this world, 
You have taught us by your life 
Earnest prayer to God is no fallacy. 
And, such an inspiring prayer, as: 
Rule this heart of mine, O dread God of the elements 
That Thou mays’t be my love, that I may do Thy will. 

In the ancient Lorica, or “Deer's Cry’, a prayer supposedly composed 
by S. Patrick in praise of Trinity, it can be seen that Patrick, himself a 
Celt, made full use of the national love of naturalistic allusion, and in 
this great hymn the spiritual liaison between Heaven and earth, so 
deeply recognised by the Celt, is perfectly expressed. Not only is God 
worshipped and found through ‘the faith of Confessors’ and the 
‘obedience of angels’, but in the many manifestations of nature: the 
splendour of fire, the speed of lightning and the stability of the very 
earth itself! 

In milder and less intense form are found the contemplative poems of 
hermits and the solitary saints and teachers who were the perhaps peculiar 
monopoly of the early Celtic Church, and in these poems are expressed 
the simplicity and contentment of lives dedicated to musing and prayer, 
and of souls who begged only from their Maker — ʻa little hidden hut 


Concluded at foot of page 211 
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DO WE REALLY CARE FOR NATURE? 
S. A. MANNING 


HE decision of the Council for Nature to organize a National 
Nature Week last year in an attempt to win increased support for 
the natural history movement raises a number of interesting points. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that the Nature Conservancy, 
the County Naturalists’ ‘Trusts and other organizations which are work- 
ing hard to conserve our wild life and to see that the countryside is not 
completely destroyed need further help. They require financial assistance, 
the manual help of those who have much energy but little money, and the 
active co-operation of an informed public. The conservation of Britain’s 
wild life is, indeed, a vast task in which all must share, and we shall suc- 
ceed in carrying it out only if we really care for Nature. 

. It is not, as many people imagine, sufficient to select suitable areas and 
simply declare them to be nature reserves and then let Nature take her 
course. If the object of creating a nature reserve on the coast is to en- 
courage and protect such birds as terns and ringed plovers, which nest 
on the ground, it will be essential to keep rats under control and to en- 
sure that people do not tread on eggs and young. Thus it will be 
necessary to warden the reserve at least during the breeding season. 

‘Where it is intended to protect wild flowers growing on chalk grassland 
it is important to prevent the invasion of bushes that would. otherwise 
spread and smother them. It is equally necessary to prevent large numbers 
of people from trampling on them and from uprooting them or picking 
them in quantity. To maintain the moist fen conditions needed by certain 
rare plants and insects the water level has to be controlled and invading 
scrub kept in check, as at Wicken Fen, the most important surviving 
remnant of the natural fenland that once stretched almost all the way 
from Cambridge to Boston and Lincoln. 

Nature Reserves, then, must be managed according to proper plans 
and supervised by full-time or voluntary wardens. 

At one time most of this work was left to voluntary bodies and in- 
dividuals. They still make a vital contribution to the natural history 
movement, but, by 1962, the Nature Conservancy, an official body set up 
by Royal Charter in 1949, owned or maintained gg national nature re- 
serves totalling 178,929 acres. ‘Though they are deliberately and perma- 
nently managed with the aim of conserving Nature, many of these nature 
reserves also serve such purposes as recreation, sport or the grazing of 
livestock. 

Financially, the Nature Conservancy is supported by grants-in-aid 
voted by Parliament, which rose from £100,000 in 1949-50 to £535,000 
in 1961-62. In 1962, when several peers criticized the Government’s failure 
to provide the Conservancy with enough funds to investigate properly the 
impact of-toxic chemicals on wild life and other important problems, 
Lord Hailsham pointed out that the Conservancy would get an increase 
of £55,000 in 1962-63. | 
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Whether this will really help the Conservancy to develop in any way 
remains to be seen. It is certain, however, that the whole question of 
financial provision for nature conservation needs to be thoroughly re- 
viewed and a sound policy established, so that the Nature Conservancy 
can look forward to the future with some confidence. The Conservancy 
cannot at present do this and it is obvious that their financial position 
is still far from satisfactory. A net increase of £70,000 was received in 
1961-62, but its value in enabling the Conservancy to develop was 
largely nullified by the increased allocation for salaries and wages fol- 
lowing Civil Service pay awards, and it was reported that, with certain 
exceptions, development was practically at a standstill in 1961-62. 


The position concerning manual help at nature reserves is most 
heartening, thanks largely to the excellent work of the Conservation 
Corps of the Council for Nature. This Corps is made up of young 
volunteers who undertake all kinds of work, including scrub clear- 
ance, construction work and planting, at nature reserves and other sites 
of special scientific interest at week-ends and during their holidays. It is, 
incidentally, worth recording, if only for the benefit of those who still 
think that the young people of today are unable to accept a challenge, 
that there is no shortage of volunteers and that expansion of Corps activi- 
ties depends largely on the number of local naturalists prepared to 
organize and lead week-end tasks in their own areas. Another encourag- 
ing development is the formation of local Corps by County Naturalists’ 
Trusts and local Natural History Societies. 


Unfortunately, those who seek to conserve our wild life cannot yet 
claim to have the whole-hearted support of an informed public. Before 
this happy situation is reached, vast educational campaigns will be 
- necessary among young and old alike and it should be emphasized that 
some people who are pleased to think of themselves as nature-lovers or 
naturalists are as much in need of instruction as those who genuinely 
do not realize that they are doing harm when, for example, they pick 
very rare flowers. There have been several recent cases of over-enthusiastic 
bird-lovers and natural history photographers making themselves a 
nuisance and it is not unknown for botanists and entomologists to collect 
far more specimens than they need for serious study. 


The vital fact that must be appreciated and acted upon is simply 
that, as the Nature Conservancy have pointed out, only a small part of 


_ nature conservation can be carried out in nature reserves. It is inevitable 


that many rare and otherwise interesting organisms will live and grow 
on privately-owned land, at roadsides, in publicly-owned places, and in 
all ‘sorts of spaces to which people have access. This being so, it is obvious 
that the co-operation of Jandowners (both public and private), tenants 
and their employees, and people generally is essential to the success of 
nature conservation in Britain. 

Clearly, the work of protecting a bird is largely wasted if the minute it 

leaves a nature reserve or bird sanctuary it is harassed by ignorant or 
` thoughtless people. Yet, despite the provisions of the Protection of Birds 
Act, 1954, which, with certain exceptions, extends protection to wild birds 
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and their nests and eggs, this unsatisfactory situation exists in certain 
parts of the country. 

There have been some alarming accounts of terrible cruelty to birds 
and other animals by irresponsible youths who are said to have been 
egged on by adults in a number of cases. Some of the culprits have 
been dealt with as the result of bird-watchers and others coming forward. 
as witnesses, but people must realize that it is an act of good citizenship 
to provide the necessary evidence to secure convictions in such cases. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see in what other way the Protection of Birds 
Act can be effectively enforced at present. 

Parents and teachers would certainly find it worthwhile to study the 
aims and activities of such organizations as the RSPCA Animal Defen- 
ders and the Junior Bird Recorders’ Club of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, a body which owns or administers several nature 
reserves and sanctuaries, including Havergate Island, the only regular 
- breeding place in the British Isles of the delightful black-and-white 
avocet. 

It is important that people should not only look on birds as fascinat- 
ing creatures whose study makes an absorbing hobby, but as animals 
which have a vital part to play in Nature. What is needed is more 
and more effective nature study and biology teaching and an end to the 
worthless ‘cramming’ that so often takes its place nowadays when so 
many people, including many who should know better, regard the 
‘eleven-plus’ and the ‘GCE’ as the raison d’étre of education. 

Children need to be taught more about the useful part that many birds 
play in Nature by destroying harmful insect-pests and vermin like rats. 
They need to be encouraged to regard birds, and other living organisms, 
too, as things that are of considerable interest in themselves. Only then - 
` will the majority of people really begin to understand the need for laws 
protecting wild life and the importance of seeing that they are Popel 
enforced. 

It will, of course, be necessary to regard certain creatures as pests at 
times and to deal with them accordingly. Here again, however, education. 
must play its part, for it is clear that much needless destruction still 
goes on. It seems incredible, for instance, to have to record that badgers 
are still being destroyed in twentieth century Britain, though they 
live mainly on such food as earthworms, young rabbits and rats, acorns, 
roots and herbs, and are nowadays generally regarded as an asset to the 
countryside. Yet these useful animals and their cubs have recently been 
gassed in one part of Sussex, a county where one enlightened sportsman 
goes to the trouble of providing badger-gates in woodland wae large 
numbers of pheasants are reared. 

Many of our wild plants are also the victims of ignorance and the 
failure of the authorities to enforce the bye-laws that in all except four 
English counties prohibit under penalty the uprooting of wild flowers. 
It may be objected that local authorities are unable to enforce these bye- 
laws because wild flowers so often grow in places remote from the regular 
beats of policemen and officials. There is, however, no reason why more 
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authorities should not co-operate with County Naturalists’ Trusts, local 
Natural History Societies and individual naturalists as in those parts of 
the country where volunteers are enlisted to act as wardens at the sites 
of rare and otherwise interesting and attractive plants. 

One wonders, too, why more local authorities do not seek the advice 
of local naturalists over the question of controlling the growth of vegeta- 
tion on roadside verges, As it is, certain of them appear to be ignoring 
the agreement between the Nature Conservancy and the Ministry of 
Transport to restrict the spraying of roadside verges with weed-killer 
to A roads and dangerous bends on B roads. Quite apart from the fact 
that roadside wild flowers add to the beauty of the countryside and to 
the enjoyment of many travellers, one feels justified in asking how a 
local authority that destroys attractive plants by spraying them in places 
where this is not necessary can possibly expect people to respect a bye- 
law designed to protect the numerous wild plants that are not classed as 
noxious weeds. 

The more one delves into this question of conserving nature in Britain 
the clearer it becomes that many people and many bodies, official and 
unofficial, national and local, could take a lot more interest in our wild 
animals and plants, encouraging others to value this part of our national 
heritage. 

A clear lead must be given at the highest national level, if only to 
avoid such absurd situations as that which arose hardly two years ago 
when the Orkney Field Club protested that the granting of licences to kill 
grey seals by the Secretary of State for Scotland was interfering with the 
programme of scientific research in which they were assisting the Nature 
Conservancy, the official body that is responsible to the Committee of the 
* Privy Council for Nature Conservation. 

But perhaps the best contribution that any Government could make 
would be to ensure that everything humanly possible is done through 
the schools to teach children to care for our countryside and its wild 
life. Obviously, no Government would be in a proper position to do 
this unless it could answer the question ‘Do we really care for Nature?’ 
with an emphatic ‘Yes’. 

Meanwhile, the case for National Nature Week is evident when we 
consider that the Swiss League for the Protection of Nature has nearly 
38,000 members, whereas the total membership of all natural history 
and conservation bodies in Britain, whose population is ten times that 
of Switzerland, is no more than about 100,000. 


EARLY IRISH CELTIC POETRY—Continued from page 207 
in the wilderness and food and raiment enough from the King of fair 
fame’! 

So in these early Christianized writings of the Celts of Ireland we seem 
to be close to the first spreading roots of our religion: simplicity, humble- 
ness, reverence and the overpowering sense of the omniscient power of 
God’,.and perhaps little other devotional poetry of the ages has revealed 
so trustingly and clearly the perpetual link between the grace of God 
and mortal life. 
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FILM CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 
FRANCIS P. WALSH 


ENSORSHIP is a particularly bad word in Sweden. Old-established 
C treeiom-ot printing laws afford wide protection to publications of 

all kinds. In the theatre there is no censorship, and no show in 
recent years has raised any question of banning. Radio and TV are 
not subject to official censorship, being considered in the private sphere. 
However, when a recent TV play caused an outcry a repeat performance 
was cancelled. And a radio sketch in which a motorist made jocular 
remarks about God to a petrol pump attendant also caused protests. Two 
clergymen reported the producers to the Justice Ombudsman, with a 
view to ascertaining whether the crime of sacrilege had been committed. 
As expected, this case led to nothing except demands that this old- 
fashioned sin (like greed) should be swept off the books. 

Film censorship is in the hands of the State Film Bureau, which has 
power to ban films or release them with cuts or a certificate forbidding 
exhibition to persons under 15 years old. 

A feature common to all these mass media—the printed word, radio, 
TV and film — is that the legality of a published work can be tested 
in a court of law. However, only for films is it true that a work not only 
can be tested legally, but that moreover another authority, the State 
Film Bureau, can prevent publication by imposing a prohibition. Oddly 
enough, the Bureau has power to ban a film on the ground that its exhibi- 
tion would constitute an infringement of the common law. This was 
alleged in the banning of the Swedish film 497, which is causing contro- 
versy. 

It is not often that film censorship hits the headlines. The current 
rate of banning is two or three films a month, but these are foreign. ° 
Swedish films, up to recent years, gave the censors little trouble, being 
generally mildly escapist excursions into the past. However, in the early 
1950s Ingmar Bergman and Arne Mattson created some idylls more in 
keeping with current attitudes towards sex and nudity in Sweden — 
Summer with Monika and One Summer of Happiness showing healthy 
youngsters enjoying nature-bathing and love on the rocks. 

Half-front and full rear nudity since then has become almost routine 
in Swedish films, enabling them incidentally to compete at the box-office 
with otherwise more entertaining foreign products. The tendency towards 
more open sex has also continued, reaching a natural climax in Jorn 
Donner’s Sunday in September and Bergman’s Silence, released last 
_ year. In view of the locale — a cinema loge — there was some debate as 
to whether the sex scene in Silence was perverse or injuriously exciting, 
according to censorship criteria. 

However, the view prevailed that these films should -be respected in 
their entirety, as works of art coming from directors of serious purpose 
and reputation. ‘What would happen’, the chief censor is reported as 
saying, ‘if we were to start cutting Bergman?’ 

Whatever the fate of these films abroad — in Finland Silence is 
banned, in Norway cut — the Swedish censors reserve their scissors for 
products of a different kind. l 
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What they crack down on are gangster films, with scenes of sadism 
and other perversions — war and boxing thrillers depicting violence and 
destruction. The Outlaw, for instance, has long been seeking admission 
to Sweden, but even after extensive cuts remains banned. The film of 
the Clay-Liston fight was shown with the mention ‘uncut’. The only 
Swedish film about boxing, The Hard Game, is propagandist. In 
juvenile delinquency cases, blame is often put on hard-hitting TV series 
like the Cartwright Brothers. 

With ‘mental hygiene’ as their main criterion, the Swedish censors view 
their job as simply that of protecting the young during formative years 
from raw and brutalizing influences which may turn them into asocial 
individuals. They disclaim any role of arbiter in matters of faith, 
morals, ethics or taste, with preference for a particular system or set of 
values. 

The chief censor would like to see his office abolished. “There is noth- 
ing,’ he says, ‘to justify censorship for adults; but censorship for juveniles 
may be necessary for some time yet, as its removal would probably let in 
a flood of low-quality sex and sadism films.’ He agrees with the widely- 
canvassed idea of replacing the ban by an ‘over 18 years’ age certificate. 

Most of the gangster films being American, bannings caused no local 
storm. Swedish directors were sunk in harmless rustic and historical 
reveries, From these they awakened lately to the contemporary scene, 
and one look showed that the welfare state, even in its extreme Swedish 
form, is not so dull as it seems. ‘There is sadism under the surface, hidden 
violence in the corners. So they began making their own gangster films. 

The Swedes are an inarticulate and bottled-up people, and when they 
try to come out with something the result is described abroad in terms 
like ‘crude’, ‘blunt’, and ‘explosive’. Just as the sex scenes in recent 
films are ‘the frankest ever’, so the juvenile gang films since Black 
Jacket have been getting tougher and rougher until on 28 December the 
latest of them reached the logical conclusion of the censors’ ban. 

This film, ggr is the story of six asocial adolescents, who instead of 
being assigned to different remand homes, are quartered in a vacant 
building in Stockholm. They are allowed to live in relative freedom, 
under the supervision of a well-meaning but inexperienced psychologist, 
on condition that they co-operate in a piece of sociological research to 
provide data for the more effective handling of people like themselves. 
The boys take advantage of certain traits in their captors—unawareness, 
naivété, homosexuality — to sabotage the project and obtain their re- 
venge. 

491 is the work of Vilgot Sjoman, in his late thirties and a new arrival 
among top film directors. For his preceding film, The Mistress, which won 
a prize at the Berlin film festival last year, Sjoman had some help from 
Ingmar Bergman, which he repaid with an appreciative study of the 
master’s methods. He will present gor at the next Berlin festival. 

Sjoman sees the film as a crack ‘at the new facades of self-sufficiency 
and.the fallacious ideology of the welfare state. He meets the charge of 
destructiveness with the question whether the depiction of an actual 
state of affairs has not, in itself, a certain moral value. 
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Sjoman’s aim is to show the gulf between the welfare aspirations of 
society and the objects of this welfare. The criticism which the boys’ 
activities constitutes is directed not so much against practical welfare 
measures as against the underlying values. They sabotage the project 
from the start; and the superintendent, the psychologist, and the welfare 
officer represent the enemy — society — which the boys never become 
part of. 

49r has been compared with Los Olvidados (1949), Luis Bunuel’s 
film about juvenile delinquents in the slums of .Mexico City. Their lives 
are marked by callousness, blind drift, and inability to make human 
contact. An essential difference is that the Swedish delinquents are the 
product of the welfare state. 

491 is the first full-length Swedish film to be banned here for many 
decades, though the rate for foreign films is two or three a month. The 
censors’ statement mentions the risk to adolescent mental hygiene, and 
the possible brutalizing effect; but adds that more research is needed into 
the influence of film violence and sadism on juveniles. 

The ban on ggr has been widely debated. Lars Gorling, who wrote 
the scenario from his novel of the same title, in an article entitled “Ban- 
ning the Truth’, dissects the primitive tabu-ridden psychology of the 
film’s opponents, their preference for bromides and for suppressing un- 
palatable facts. Their attacks are misdirected. All critics, he points out, 
have cleared 497 of suspicion of sex- and sensation-mongering. 

Does, obscenity, Gorling continues, depend on the method of distri- 
bution? Why should his novel go free from any censorship or action 
under the pornography law while the milder film treatment is pounced 
on? Why, after passing similarly outspoken films from Bergman, Donner 
and Mattson, draw the line at 49r? ‘The answer, he concludes, is confu- 
sion and inconsistency in the censor’s office. 

Inconsistency is likewise alleged in a petition addressed by two private 
citizens to the Justice Ombudsman, whose job is to provide redress against 
highhanded treatment by otherwise inaccessible officialdom. They ask 
for cause to be shown why the State Film Bureau should not release the 
film. . 

And the attitude of the general public? The Swedish Institute for 
Opinion Research on the basis of a poll concludes that the public 
generally does not wish to see the film released in its original version— 
not even if the age limit is raised to 18. Of those questioned, 22 per cent 
favoured banning, 26 per cent release with cuts, 13 per cent release 
without cuts, 32 per cent didn’t know, while 7 per cent had not heard of 
the film. None, of course, had seen it. 

So the debate continues, with the censors supported by various church- 
oriented groups and opposed by artists and intellectuals. The Premier, 
members of the Government, and leaders of welfare, cultural and other 
organizations have attended private showings arranged by the producing 
company. The Cabinet, with whom the final decision rests, has the ban 
on 497 somewhere on its agenda, but for the moment it appears to have 
more urgent matters to consider. It seems likely that the producers will 
agree to the film’s release in a censored version. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE BRITISH CONQUEST OF BENGAL 
How the British Occupied Benger Ram Gopal. Asia Publishing House. 
KOS. 

This book carried me back to a hot, dry summer 40 years ago when, 
staying at a bungalow my parents had built overlooking the Bristol 
Channel, I read and re-read Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and Warren 
Hastings. The broad stretch of almost motionless water, the brassy sky, 
the sand dunes skirting the River Ogmore as it made its lazy way to the 
sea, all seemed to conjure up the Bay of Bengal to one who at this time 
had never seen it. 

Lord Macaulay’s majestic prose described in his Essay on Clive the 
early history of the British in India culminating in the Battle of Plassey, 
the turning-point in Britain’s relationship with India and one of the great 
battles of history. 

Naturally Mr. Ram Gopal sees these matters in a rather different light 
from that of Lord Macaulay. Both, however, had relations with the 
British legal system in India, Lord Macaulay as Legal Member of Coun- 
cil, Mr. Gopal as one detained in Lucknow Central Jail for his alleged 
connection with the ‘Quit India’ Movement. Nevertheless their descrip- 
tion of events and their summing up of these early days are not all 
that different. 

As Mr. Gopal’s book shows, the British Empire in India, as indeed 
later in parts of South East Asia and in Central Africa, was the result 
not of design but of disobedience. The Court of Directors in London 
were merchants and in India to trade not to found an Empire. Their 
servants on the spot, largely for practical reasons in the situation created 
by the decay of the Mogul Empire of Delhi, believed it essential, or at 
all events desirable, to be governors as well as traders. Today the wheel 
has turned full circle. In Asia, Africa and the West Indies the British 
Government interlude is over nearly everywhere. We are back as traders 
again, believing, and with cause to believe, that our governing period 
brought benefit to the indigenous people. 

Mr. Ram Gopal’s book describes in considerable detail the dealings 
between Siraj-ud-daula, the young, inexperienced ruler of Bengal, Orissa 
and Bihar, Mir Jafar, Mir Kasim, Lord Clive and the other actors in the 
Bengal drama. It seems odd to think that, according to Mr. Gopal, the 
main reason why Siraj-ud-daula invaded the British settlements in Bengal 
was because of the construction of unauthorized works in the form of 
fortifications at Fort William. Modern governments deal with this sort 
of thing by a summons under the Town Planning Act! Nevertheless one 
consequence of this invasion was the tragedy of the “Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta’ with its evil and long-standing effect on relationships between 
Indians and British. Mr. Gopal says that the prisoners were not inten- 
tionally held by Siraj-ud-daula in such terrible conditions, as he gave the 
order without realizing the amount of space available. 
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To those who want a full meal, tempted by the hors d’oeuvre of Lord 
Macaulay's Essay on Clive, Mr. Gopal’s book can be recommended. 

Clive is surely one of the most remarkable and most curious figures in 
history. Much of his later trouble arose out of his desire to cut a dash 
among the aristocracy and to take a prominent part in public affairs in 
Britain. For this ambition he jeopardized for a time his place in history, 
a place owed to him by his military genius and his outstanding qualities 
as a leader. 

Clive’s rapid progress from poverty-stricken counting house clerk to 
successful general and founder of British India, has always made me 
wonder how many ‘Clives’ in the First and Second World Wars were 
allowed to wear out their hearts and talents in the British Army precluded. 
from high rank by the restrictive trade union closed shop practices in 
some higher ranks of the Army. If Clive had lived in the twentieth century 
he would have been lucky to have got beyond the rank of Captain in 
which case a professional General would probably have lost the British 
settlements in Bengal and there would have been no occasion for Mr. 
Gopal to have written his book. 

In case there is any danger of the wheel revolving again and British 
or other expatriate merchants in lands where administration may break 
down be tempted to become governors, this book should be a cautionary 
tale; a tale the burden of which is that there is no substitute for honour 
and no ultimate future in Imperialism. 

OGMORE 


POPE JOHN XXIII 
His Name was John, A Life of Pope John XXII. Alden Hatch. Harrap. 21s. 


An English Catholic has described John XXIII as the greatest in the long 
line of Popes because he was the least clerical, in other words, because he had 
the widest sympathies. Mr. Hatch, his biographer, pays him an equally high 
tribute in pronouncing him the most beloved of all Popes. The passion of 
Guiseppe Angelo Roncalli’s life was to bring men together and he had the 
good fortune to live long enough to proclaim his message to the world. He 
was a bridge-builder and our quarrelsome world sorely needs builders of 
bridges. Les grandes pensées viennent du coeur—and tio one had a larger heart. 

He was a member of an enormous peasant family in North Italy and he 
never lost the feeling that he belonged to the people. He worked hard at school 
and in his early years decided to become a priest. Before long he came to 
the notice of the Vatican which dispatched him as an unofficial envoy to Eastern . 
Europe. His first post was Bulgaria which contained about 500,000 Catholics. 
Since, however, the government was communist it had no use for Christianity in 
any form and his status was unrecognized, His next appointment was to Turkey 
with only about 10,000 Catholics. But he made himself very useful in regard 
to prisoners and refugees during the Second World War. It was not till he 
had reached middle age that he found full scope for his energies and abilities 
in his appointment as Papal Nuncio to Paris where he, at once, attracted not 
only the respect but the affection of wide circles in the political and academic 
world. 

The second half of the volume is devoted to the crowning experience of his 
career. In the conclave of 1958 there were the usual indecisive ballots, and 
when the announcement of the election of a man of 78 was made many of the 
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Cardinals regarded the new Pope as little more than a stop-gap. They were soon 
to learn otherwise. His first task was to raise the salaries of the underpaid 
staff of the Vatican. Now appeared the dreamer of dreams which he was 
determined to translate into realities. He was the first Pontiff to welcome 
visits from non-catholics, When the Archbishop of Canterbury remarked at 
their meeting : “We are making history,’ his host replied: ‘Yes, indeed, we are.’ 
It was the first such meeting since the Reformation broke off all contacts 
with the Anglican communion. Even more striking was the visit of the chief 
representative of the Scottish Presbyterians. Most dramatic of all was the visit 
of the daughter and son in law of Khrushchev. John was the first Pope to hold 
out the hand of fellowship to the new Russia, and his action has resulted 
in a softening of the attitude of Moscow to Catholic communities throughout 
the Soviet block. 

A year after his election the Pope announced his decision to call an ecumenical 
Council, the first since 1870, with the expressed purpose of striving towards 
re-union of the different Christian churches. He could hardly have expected the 
return of the Eastern Church which had parted company in the eleventh 
century or of the Protestant communities who had renounced allegiance to 
Rome in the sixteenth. What he, no doubt, expected and what he, in large 
measure, achieved was the creation of a warmer atmosphere throughout the 
whole Christian world, an increasing recognition of how much in common ail 
Christians had and how usefully they could co-operate in the great struggles 
against war, poverty and crime. 

While the Council of 1870 had been regarded with disapproval and suspicion 
by non-Catholics, the new gathering evoked feelings of sympathy in a generation 
which has witnessed two World Wars and the devilries of the Nazi régime. The 
old Pope lived long enough to watch and encourage the debates of the largest 
assembly of Catholic Bishops that had ever been held whose task was to adapt 
the teaching of the Church to the needs of the twentieth century. 

Among the 3,000 members were the first coloured Cardinals whose appearance 
proclaimed the Pontiff’s belief in the unity of the human family regardless of 
colour and faith. When he passed away after the first sessions of the Council 
he knew that he had planted seed which would ripen to harvest for the benefit 
not only of Catholics but of the whole of mankind. He will, surely, rank among 
the greatest figures of the modern world and was one of the makers of history. 

G. P. GoocH 


THE RESURRECTION MEN 
Things for the Surgeon. Hubert Cole. Heinemann. 30s. 

Imagine, if you can, a distinguished British surgeon boasting to his friends: 
‘There is no person, let his situation in life be what it may, who, if I were 
not disposed to dissect, I could not obtain.’ Yet those were the words used 
by Sir Astley Cooper, doyen of London’s medical schools, in 1828, when 
questioned on the subject of body-snatching. 

Had the law regarding the provision of corpses for students and anatomists 
not been changed, who could say that, today, some eminent doctor might 
not utter the same boast? At least, you could be sure that there would 
be no lack of callous grave-robbers willing to provide the subjects. Such 
was the case at the turn of the eighteenth century, when anatomical research 
in this country was being seriously handicapped through the lack of bodies 
for dissection. 

While students on the Continent had wide access to subjects, British anato- 
mists had to make do with bodies cut down from the scaffold—always assuming 
that. irate relatives did not get to them first. The result was a grotesque trade 
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in corpses, stolen from graveyards, removed from mortuaries, claimed by 
bogus relatives from institutions and caught before they dropped in the streets. 

It is to Burke and Hare, the bogey-men of this macabre trade, that the 
present-day student owes his discreet supply of dissecting-room material. 
Their dreadful record (they murdered and sold 16 victims) forced the Govern- 
ment to accept a Bill making it legal for unclaimed bodies in hospitals and 
workhouses to be handed over for dissection. 

Body-snatching, or even body-providing, is a matter which most people do 
not care to dwell on. Mr. Cole presents the history of the resurrection-men 
with admirable restraint, and with a touch of macabre humour which prevents 
it from being morbidly oppressive. 


PENTONVILLE 
Pentonville: A Sociological Study of an English Prison, Morris, Terence and 
others. Routledge and Kegan Paul. pos. 

This meticulous volume brings one great surprise. What the authors expected 
to find In this dismal structure they do not say; but what they were startled to 
find was muddle. ‘Nearly every form of record keeping was found to be un- 
reliable.’ 

Records were kept in ‘tattered folders’, Documents often fell on the floor. 
When picked up there was a good working chance that they would be put back 
in the wrong file. Files were kept in wooden pigeon holes. One visualizes the 
authors, highly trained and conscientous investigators, looking with perplexity 
at persons capable of passing through this troublesome world without having 
heard of steel filing cabinets or a card index. Indeed the scriptural injunction 
not to let their right hand know what their left hand was doing seems to be 
obeyed throughout the organization. A ladder on wheels was ordered from the 
carpenter’s shop. When completed it was too big in all directions to enable the 
searcher in the clothes store to use it to approach the top shelves, a blunder 
avoidable by ten minutes with a measuring tape. Not only documents are mis- 
laid ; prisoners also get lost. ‘One evening Bristol rang Pentonville and said they 
had been meeting trains all day expecting a man from Pentonville but he had 
not turned up. According to Pentonville records he was at Brixton. ‘Brixton 
claimed to have no trace of him and argued he must be at Pentonville. Penton- 
ville records traced him as having been transferred to Brixton the previous 
week; on checking, Brixton alleged he had been sent back to Pentonville.’ 
Enquiry at the pay office at County of London Sessions showed that he was 
likely to be at Wandsworth. A telephone to Wandsworth elicited that wherever 
he might be he was not there. As a last resort the Nominal Register was 
examined: the man in question had been discharged from Pentonville on 
bail and his records had therefore been sent to Brixton. One almost wonders if 
the wrong man ever got hanged. 

Pentonville would in any case be a depressing place. It was opened in’ 1842, 
five years after the accession of Queen Victoria. At that date it is likely that 
there were no bathrooms and not enough sanitation in Windsor Castle, but 
Windsor Castle has presumably moved with the times, Pentonville has limped 
far in the rear. There are hot showers and bathrooms but they are so old and 
worn they are often out of order, sometimes for weeks. And the sanitation is 
public, indecent, and insufficient, one toilet to rather more than ten men. 

It would probably always be a depressing place, for it is a ‘recidivist’ prison ; 
its inmates have all been ‘in trouble’ before and may, therefore, be regarded as 
failures in their own regrettable profession. There is a considerable percentage 
of recurring ‘drunks and disorderly’. It was built to conform with the ‘silent 
solitary’ system and is a constant handicap to any other. A glance at the plan 
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reveals how cramped and overcrowded is the site. Over six hundred prisoners 
live three in a cell, which is adequate, but not more than adequate, for one. 
The warders known as ‘screws’ are convinced that it is regarded as a dumping 
ground for unsuccessful staff, but the authors have ascertained that they get 
a normal share of promotions. As to the staff they are worried and explicit. 
The standard of education among them is not high and on many subjects, 
football, racing, colour prejudice and anti-semitism, they share the outlook of 
their charges. 

The authors obviously feel that promotion to governorships by seniority would 
mean death to change and reform, on which the attitude of the bulk of the 
staff to eager recruits returning from their special course at Wakefield is “You 
can forget all that? The writers, being pacifists, are hostile to the use of ex- 
service officers. But the standard of intellect demanded of them is considerably 
more than between the wars and some, notably Colonel FitzClarence at Man- 
chester, have been persistent instigators of change. One change is definitely 
overdue; prison doctors understand physical illness but there are no mental 
specialists on the staff, no one familiar with the early stages of insanity, at 
which point it can be cured by timely treatment, or with the modern treatment 
for alcoholics. 

There is obviously only one thing to be done with Pentonville. Pull it down, 
transfer the prisoners to some other structure designed for modern ideas, and 
use the site for the new housing London so desperately needs. But in that case 
one wonders what would be done with the sinister little cemetery, ‘seldom 
opened’, where lie the men who died on the gallows. For added to its other 
drawbacks, Pentonville is a ‘hanging prison’. 


THE LOSS OF CHINA 
China and the Helping Hand, 1937-1945, Arthur N. Young. Harvard University 
Press, Oxford University Press. 80s. 

The author of this work is an American expert on financial and economic 
matters. From 1929-47 he served as Financial Adviser to the Government of 
China, so he possesses an intimate knowledge of that country. Mr. Young 
provides a lucid explanation how and why China, exhausted after nine years 
of warfare, became an easy prey for Communist domination. In my opinion 
that is the book’s real importance. It must not be forgotten than China fought 
Japan alone in 1937-41, and for three years and eight months was engaged in 
the Pacific War. 

Mr. Young considers that Chiang Kai-Shek has never received sufficient 
recognition for the achievements of the National Government during the 
turbulent era 1929-34. The evidence, which he gives, certainly supports his 
opinion, During these years the government quelled the principal ambitious 
warlords and survived the Japanese seizure of Manchuria (1931-32). 

Helped by German military advisers the Nationalists began to create the 
nucleus of a modern army. The difficulties of Chiang Kai-Shek have never 
been appreciated, nor the subtle and delicate role he played from 1937-45. 

The author shows in immense detail the financial and other aid granted by 
the USA, Great Britain and other powers to China over many years. What 
clearly emerges is that the financial credits were too long delayed and were 
often insufficient to help a nation engaged in a life and death struggle. At the 
Brussels Conference (November 1937) China needed a credit of US $500 
million for war purposes, but USA, Great Britain and France were unable to 
grant it. The menace.of Nazi Germany was looming and Britain and France 
were increasingly obsessed by it. It is true that Britain granted a credit of £5 
million early in 1939, but failed to persuade the USA to take joint action. 


Lucy MASTERMAN 
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China’s desperate need during ‘1937-41 was for currency support and more 
airplanes, There is an account of the Flying Tigers, the volunteer group of 
American airmen organized by General Chennault, who played such a valiant 
part in the war. / | 

It is strange, however, to realize that during the first year of the Chinese- 
Japanese War (1937) the only major aid which China received was from 
Russian credits, volunteers and American buying of silver. It suited Russia that 
China should continue to fight Japan. The author maintains that no evidence 
exists of direct Russian participation during the war in subversive activities 
in China. Yet he clearly reveals that the Chinese Communists under Mao 
Tse-Tung with ruthless cunning and efficiency were plotting the eventual 
take-over of all China. In the autumn of 1937 Mao gave secret instructions 
that ‘our fixed policy should be 70 per cent expansion, 20 per cent dealing with 
the Kuomintang and 10 per cent resisting Japan’. His real object was to 
undermine and subjugate the National Government. 

This book should be read by all students of Chinese history. It will also 
be invaluable to those who seek a greater understanding of the events leading 
up to 1948. BRYAN BEVAN 

THE MINISTRY AND HEALING 
Psychotherapy. A Christian Approach. E. N. Ducker. Allen and Unwin. 
zis. 

The title of this book is not the happiest choice. It is not an attempt to 
examine the relation between the theory and’ practice underlying psychothera- 
peutic treatment and Christian theology and pastoral ideals. It is, in fact, 
an analysis of some of the typical cases which the author has dealt with, or- 
known: of, and a repetition of the plea which he has made in an earlier 
- book, of the need for clergy and ministers to give greater heed to the need 
for therapeutic treatment in the practical work of the Church’s ministry. 

Two facts about the analysis which Canon Ducker makes will impress those 
who read this book, First, the insight which enables him to relate the maladies 
from which his patients suffered to the profounder, underlying causes which 
gave rise to them, Here. his pastoral experience and concern join hands with 
his psychological insight and knowledge in a most impressive manner. Those 
who came to him for help could count themselves fortunate indeed that this 
rare combination of spirituality and psychological insight was available to: 
assist them. Secondly, the reader will find the author’s plea that the Church 
should do much more to make this kind of assistance available to those who 
need it, urgent and convincing. 

Perhaps it is just because Canon Ducker’s writing is so striking at these 
points that the weaknesses of the book in other respects stand out the more 
plainly. He believes that ‘in a real sense healing is the work of every man 
ordained to the ministry of the Church, and therefore the parish should be 
the’ healing centre’: The enormous difficulties of trying to put such an ideal 
into practice he hardly mentions! He makes a good deal of use of some 
of Jung’s writings in an attempt to relate recent ecclesiastical criticism of 
traditional theology to psychology and psychotherapy. This was, of course, 
far too vast a subject to be tackled in the few pages which are devoted 
to it and which leave the reader with the feeling that the surface of several 
large problems has hardly been scratched. 

Provided, then, that the book is read for what it mainly is, it will make 
interesting and stimulating reading for those who are interested to see 
something of the work of a sincere and devoted ministry, in which the: skills 
and insights of therapy and spiritual counsel are most impressively: blended. 

-> F. H. HILLIARD 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


OUR PARLIAMENT (Cassell for the 
Hansard Society. 30s.) This is a com- 
pletely revised and enlarged edition 
of this established work by the 
Librarian of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Stratherne Gordon. In this sixth 
edition he has included all major 
Parliamentary changes since the last 
edition in 1958, Earlier editions have 
already been published in French, 
Spanish, Italian, German and 
Japanese, and this new volume should 
be similarly translated. It is essen- 
tially a book for the general reader 
who is given an authoritative account, 
against the historical background, of 
the functions of Parliament, the duties 
of members, and how both the Houses 
carry on their business. The author 
has much to say about the details 
and purpose of procedure. While ex- 
plaining existing practice, the book 
certainly indicates the need for wide 


reforms, if Parliament is to be a 
proper check upon the Executive. Mr. 
Stratherne Gordon stresses the impor- 
tance of parliamentary tradition in 
preserving our party system. There 
is nothing in theory to prevent a 
majority in the House of Commons 
from taking procedural steps ‘by a 
simple majority to expel the Opposi- 
tion’. Unfortunately in the new Afri- 
can states, there is now a strong 
movement towards the one-party 
State, and the Westminster traditions 
are having little effect at present in 
preventing its emergence. Nonetheless 
during the last century British par- 
liamentary institutions have made 
enormous impact in many parts 
of the world. This is emphasized 
in Mr. Philip Laundy’s erudite 
and important work, THE OFFICE OF 
SPEAKER (Cassell. 75s.) Mr. Laundy is 
himself Librarian of the. Legislative 
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Assembly of Southern Rhodesia. He 
-traces in detail the long line of English 
Speakers and the development of the 
impartial character, independence and 
immense prestige of the office. This 
is followed by chapters upon the 
development and special characteris- 
tics of the speakership in the Com- 
monwealth countries, the Colonies and 
the United States. He concludes: “The 
fact that the institution has been suc- 
cessfully transplanted in fundamen- 
tally unchanged.form to the remote 
lands of Africa, Asia, Australasia and 
, the Americas is surely a testimony 
to the enduring greatness of its con- 
ception’. He is over-optimistic about 
the new African countries. This is, 
however, a book of great value and 
- has the added advantage of a useful 
bibliography. There are many illustra- 
tions. 

THE TREASURY (Allen and Unwin. 
30s.) In this twelfth volume in the 
New Whitehall Series devoted to the 
main government departments, the 
role and functions of the British 
Treasury are explained and discussed 
authoritatively by Lord Bridges, who 
was its Permanent Secretary from 
1945 to 1956. His study includes the 
Treasury control of expenditure, 
home and overseas finance, and con- 
trol and management of the civil 
service. He gives, of course, close at- 
tention to the Treasury’s role in 
- economic co-ordination. He stresses 
‘that closer relationships, or improved 
methods of communication, with the 
world of business, industry and com- 
merce are ‘essential if the Treasury is 
to discharge effectively its duties of 
. economic co-ordination’. Discussing 
the NEDC, he asks whether Neddy 
can continue as an effective body in 
an advisory capacity. ‘What will hap- 
pen if Ministers receive divergent ad- 
_vice on major issues from Neddy and 
the Treasury?’ He also recognizes 
that modifications in the annual bud- 
geting system is necessary. The need 
is to work out the ‘right balance... 
between (1) a long enough view to en- 
able. expenditure to be sensibly 
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planned, and (2) sufficient flexibility 
to enable important changes in policy 
to be made quickly.’ 


INTRODUCTION TO FINLAND 1963. 
This is an official publication by the 
Press bureau of the Finnish Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, which ‘supersedes 
the earlier volume published in 1960. 
It certainly succeeds in its general aim 
‘to familiarize foreign readers with 
contemporary life and thought in Fin- 
land’, In spite of the shadow cast by 
its totalitarian neighbour, Finland has 
remained, through its extraordinary 
vigour and resilience, a free democratic 
country with effective parliamentary 
institutions. It is a remarkable story of 
political and economic achievement 
narrated with an historical background 
in a number of articles in this volume. 
They are contributed by well-known 
Finnish writers who ‘have been free to 
choose their own approach’. There is 
a special section devoted to articles 
upon cultural and religious life. The 
book also contains a quantity of statis- 
tical information, a short bibliography 
and numerous illustrations. 


DIARY OF A BLACK SHEEP (Oliver & 
Boyd) 42s. This is a very readable 
Diary by Colonel R. Meinertzhagen 
who has already written a number of 
autobiographical works. Son of a 
wealthy banker in a Victorian house- 
hold, he turns for the first time to 
his childhood and youth. His was 
a childhood rich in the names of 
illustrious persons like Cecil Rhodes, 
Herbert Spencer, Thomas’ Huxley, 
Charles Darwin, Florence Nightin- 
gale, the explorer Stanley; Sir 
Richard Burton and the Kaiser. His 
mother was a sister of Beatrice Webb 
who was the wife of Socialist Sidney 
Webb, and much of the book des- 
cribes with remarkable frankness how 
his childhood was darkened by his 
relations with her in sentences preg- 
nant with recollected injury. These 
memories throw much light on the 
social conditions of 70 or more years 
ago. There is a perceptive foreword 
by Malcolm Musggeridge. 
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EDUCATION FORUM It— 


BEYOND ROBBINS 


THE RIGHT HON. JO GRIMOND, PC, MP 
An Address to the University of Aberdeen 


OU have been kind enough to ask me to propose the toast to the 
Founder of King’s College, William Elphinstone, Bishop of Aber- 
deen. : 


So I have been reading how he set about founding a new university in 
the fifteenth century, and naturally I have compared his work with 
that of the Robbins Committee. 


‘This has set me thinking about the purpose of a university and its 
place in our civilization. 


For all its stupendous collection of material the Robbins Report 
is curiously unilluminating on this subject. It is easier to see what 
Bishop Elphinstone was about than what we are being advised to 
attempt today. 


Unless we try to think back to fundamentals we may well embark 
on a misdirected enterprise. A promise of immense university expansion 
has been advanced without much consideration. 


I find the very success of the Campaign for Education, which I support, 
rather frightening. It is a good thing that education should gain impor- 
tance in the public mind. But how far is this a political fashion as 
transient as Dior’s hemlines and limited to the year of the General 
Election? 


In the Spring of 1962 Sir Edward Boyle was saying that the Govern- | 
ment hoped that the universities would provide as far as possible for an 
increase in student places of 35 per cent in the next five years—and 
he went on—I quote his words ‘in my view this represents the fastest 
practicable rate of university expansion and no one conversant with 
our universities has ever suggested that they could be expanded at a 
faster rate.’ 


Yet about 20 months later the Government are gaily stepping up 
the numbers for 1967 from 163,000 to 197,000. 


` Why this sudden enthusiasm for further education? After all, Robbins 
produced nothing new. Presumably it was well-known in the Treasury 
‘and the Ministry of Education that there would be a steep increase in 
the number of boys and girls of university standard. It they did not 
know it, it can only be due to a lack of mathematicians in the Ministries 
concerned. 
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Nor does Robbins or history prove convincingly exactly what the 
advantages may be of university education. Nor should it be assumed, 
even by those who, like myself, believe that we do not need more 
places in higher education, that these advantages are self-evident. 


England for centuries had no more universities than had the City 
of Aberdeen alone. There were only two, Oxford and Cambridge. They 
were extremely reactionary bodies confined to members of the Established 
Church and with curricula of suffocating obscurity. 


Yet England does not appear to have suffered. On the contrary, in 
art, scholarship, science and certainly in industry she was in the 
eighteenth century well abreast of her neighbours. And this, not because 
of, but in spite of her universities, or lack of them. 


There is little historical evidence that universites alone can pro- 
duce a level of competence and civilization, impossible without them. 
The French have built one of the finest, if not the finest, civil service 
in the world upon the Ecole Nationale d’Administration, Ecole Poly- 
technique, the Ecole des Mines, the Ecole des Ports et Chaussés, whose 
pupils have already passed through the general training of the Baccalau- 
réat. The writings of Professor Chapman deserve close study in this 
connection. 


I am not arguing whether the French system is better or worse 
than ours. J am simply saying that it is not apparent from experience 
that university training is essential for judgment or administrative 
talent. Nor is it clear that the teaching given in specialized. institutions 
(e.g. at one time the Inns of Court) is necessarily inferior to that offered 
in universities. 


I do not think, therefore, it is so obvious as to need no further 
argument that universities deserve their present acclaim. 


What are they for? What do we hope to get from them? What sort 
of places must they be if we are to get what we want? What should they 
teach? 7 


It is here I find it illuminating to look back to Bishop Elphinstone 
and the founding of King’s College, Aberdeen. For it is obvious what 
the Bishop wanted. He wanted an institution which would provide 
men qualified to serve the civilization or the body politic of his day. 
Since in the fifteenth century the body politic was permeated by the 
Christian faith, since the Church was at once the guardian of society’s 
ideals and the administrator of much of its machinery, his college was 
a Church foundation. 


It was what in our jargon would be called a technological institution. 
Mr. Macfarlane in his Anderson Lecture tells us that King’s College 
was originally composed of a theologian, a canonist, a civilist, a gram- 
marian, a mediciner and a regent master in the Arts. 


Bishop Elphinstone wanted an institution to train his clergy. Certainly 
it was to improve their minds, but that improvement was to enable them 
to give better service to God and Man. 
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_ King’s College fitted therefore into the pattern of a homogeneous 
society permeated by Christianity. It existed to train men for the 
service of society and the Christian ideal of that society. 


I believe that what should pervade and unify all other purposes for 
which Universities exist is the training of people to participate in and 
serve the civilization to which they belong. 


It is the loss of agreement about the nature and ends of our society, 
forgetfulness of this aim, which bedevils much of the controversy about 
higher education. But it is essential to believe that society is worth 
serving if any coherence is to be brought into education. We must pool 
some values to the mart. 


There is a fear today that we shall exalt science at the expense of 
technology. Many people, such as Sir Willis Jackson in his Fawley Lec- 
ture, have pleaded for the strengthening of technology. I am sure that 
they are right. But I doubt if we shall promote technology to its proper 
place or get students interested in it until it is shown to serve wider 
purpose than merely doing a job for private gain. I find it significant 
that in the University of Edinburgh at least the demand for places 
in biology far exceeds that for physics or engineering. May this not be 
because biology is felt to be concerned with human life and society, 
while engineering sounds mechanical and material? 


Let us look at what has happened to the Arts themselves. The very 
word ‘art’ implies skill and creation. It is only comparatively lately that 
the idea ‘crept in that certain disciplines improved the individual mind 
as an end in itself. But now the very heart and purpose of the Arts 
Courses have withered. Moral philosophy has largely ceased to concern 
itself with the ends of society. Law has become largely a narrow technical 
discipline while in Elphinstone’s day, and this is still true of some coun- 
tries today, it was the main training for all public service. Politics has 
degenerated into psephology or the extraordinary barren discussion 
of so-called pure politics—a meaningless abstraction in my view, or an 
even more barren political discussion of unrealities worthy only of a 
degenerate theology. Economics and the Social Sciences are hiving them- 
selves off. So we are left with History and English as the largest art 
schools in most universities. I find this depressing. I doubt if many 
degrees in history were given in any university more than 100 years ago. 
The Cambridge Historical ‘Tripos was not begun until the 1860s. History 
as now taught seems to be as far removed as possible from any techno- 
logical use in society. None of the great middle Victorian historians was 
trusted in history which was treated from Gibbons, Hume and Robertson 
to Froude and Macaulay as an accomplishment, like literature, which any 
educated gentleman could study on his own. 


This is the damaging fission in higher education—the division between 
the ‘pure’ and the ‘applied’. It runs through the Arts as much as the 
Sciences. It has led to the extraordinary assumption that application 
of technology is inferior. When what are inferior are the ‘pure’ easy 
options of the Arts faculties. 


1 
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I find it alarming that the application of knowledge should be 
assumed to be something with which universities are only secondarily 
concerned—-when it was the reason for their foundation. This heretical 
opinion that they exist to turn out civilized selfish individuals leads 
in its extreme form to the view that we must go on teaching Greek, 
not to apply Greek values, or Latin to enable them to transact business 
as in the Middle Ages, but to exercise the mind—a diet of crossword 
puzzles might exercise the mind just as well as Greek or Latin. In any 
case it is not the purpose of higher education to improve the mind 
unless the mind is to be put to some use. 


I have talked about the Public Service. And in so doing I have 
covered two meanings: the service which we all owe to society and 
the service which Civil Servants in particular owe. The Civil Service has 
fallen in esteem as it has grown in numbers. True it gets its full ration 
of honours but these are distributed on such a conveyor-belt system as 
to lose their meaning. ‘The Public Service suffers from two defects. 


First, there is now no philosophy of public service. Lord Reith was 
the last man who tried to inculcate a view of society and an esprit de 
corps into a great public institution. To take a work-a-day example, 
look at the deplorable state of the railways deprived of the individuality 
of the old companies; they struggle rather shamefacedly in a state of 
permanent apology for lines about to be closed. No one any longer 
seems to care for the successors to those splendid locomotives, the pride 
of great designers, perpetually shining in liveries which were a delight 
to look at. 


We have allowed the public service ideal to degenerate into a wishy- 
washy commercialism diluted with some of the most stuffy, conservative, 
petty bureaucratic tendencies in our stuffy, unimaginative, woolly society. 
And this is the fault of our treatment of these services and not of the 
services themselves. 


Secondly, we have failed to train public servants in the jobs they 
now have to discharge, jobs demanding a knowledge of economics, 
technology, and business—jobs very different from those of a hundred 
vears ago. 


We want from institutes of higher education the teaching of public 
duties and of the skills which can serve society. It is absurd, therefore, 
to limit education to those with three ‘A’ levels. Again I reiterate, 
universities are not primarily concerned to provide opportunities in 
which an intellectual élite educates itself further and further to its own 
advantage. 


New universities are not to be treated by their host cities as status 
symbols or alternatives to light industry but as guardians of our 
standards and centres of instruction for the public service in its narrow 
and wide sense. And when I say ‘our’ today I do not mean only 
Scotland. We owe help to the countries of Asia and Africa and Western 
Civilization generally. 
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What are the implications of this for the universities? 


First, they must not be afraid of size. It may be that there is a case 
for some remaining small. But if they are to be the repositories of our 
values and teachers of our citizens in their citizenship they must not be 
obsessed solely by academic distinction. If we are no longer to look to 
the family, the church, or specialized institutions, the universities must 
turn out enough leaven to give point and direction to the general 
temper of the public. 


Secondly, I am not myself afraid of variations. Indeed, I think some 
competition good. If Oxford and Cambridge set a high standard, must 
we level them down? What advantage would the community gain? 
It needs various skills and various degrees of skills from its graduates. If 
some specialization takes place in some universities, there is no evidence 
that it will be harmful. 


Thirdly, we must get rid of the false division between theoretical 
and practical, pure and applied. I do not want to see every technical 
college trying to be a university, if by a university is meant something 
morally superior intent on turning out that unreal, queer abstraction— 
a civilized man, who is unequipped to assist civilization, and I do not 
count the teaching of more of his own kind as of itself a contribution to 
civilization. What I want to see established is the obligation of the 
educated man to use his education for the public service—and in that 
sense treat it as technological. 


What then should universities teach? 


What is required surely is a general degree widely available and 
covering at least Philosophy in the wide Scottish sense (including 
economics, social science and law) and not the Cambridge sense, the 
methods of science including mathematics, some history and perhaps 
languages. We then need further instruction in more specialized subjects. 


Let me say that this is wholly in the Scottish tradition—it was, as 
Croft Dickinson says, Knox’s intention that students having a background 
in arts should then specialize. It is the tradition of that admirable 
book, The Democratic Intellect. 


_If the universities cannot or will not provide such education, then 
the second best would ‘be to raise the standard during the last two 
years at school and the school-leaving age to 18 and provide a series 
of first-rate technological and specialized institutions to train pupils 
for the professions. 


Where today are the Arnolds of Rugby or the Jowetts of Balliol who, 
whatever their faults, believed that education had a duty to the com- 
munity? Or where indeed are the successors to Bishop Elphinstone who 
raised Medicine, that great technological subject, to university status or 
James IV of Scotland who prescribed that all the sons of barons and 
freeholders be put to school, not so that they could improve their 
minds, enjoy themselves or gain prestige but so that they could 
better discharge their duties to their country? 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE— 


ABBE SIEYES AND THE TIERS ETAT 
G. P. GOOCH, OM 


VERY survey of the French Revolution however brief mentions the 

Abbé Sieyés and his little book* on the tiers état. But how many of us 

have ever read it? The explanation for such neglect is supplied on 
the dust-cover which informs us that the work was till now virtually 
unobtainable either in French or English.} It was therefore high time for 
a new English edition. The volume contains in 30 pages an excellent 
introduction on Sieyés and his writings by Professor Peter Campbell, 
which is followed by Professor S. E. Finer’s summary of the three tangled 
Pre-Revolution Years 1786-1788, a sure guide through the twists and 
turns of politics. The financial condition of the country looked desperate, 
and three successive Ministers of Finance strove in vain to deal with it, 
Calonne, Loménie de Brienne, an Archbishop, and Necker. The State 
was deeply in debt but there was fundamental disagreement as to the 
reforms which were needed and the classes who would have to face new 
taxations. The thirteen Parlements, of which the Parlement de Paris was 
the most important, were in perpetual strife with the monarch concern- 
ing their claims to approve new legislation, and an Assembly of so- 
called notables, representing the dynasty, the privileged Orders and the 
Parlements, failed to make the slightest advance towards stability. By the 
middle of 1788 there was general agreement that only the States General 
would possess the necessary authority for the fundamental financial re- 
forms so urgently required. 

Having studied the French Revolution for well over seventy years I 
consider myself fortunate in having lived long enough to read this little 
book of about 120 small pages, which ranks in celebrity with the Prince 
of Machiavelli, the Contrat Social of Rousseau and the Communist Mani- 
festo of Karl Marx. Its message not only to France but to the world is 
crystal clear: down with the aristocracy, up with the bourgeoisie. Its 
author deserves to be regarded as one of the fathers of nineteenth century 
democracy, and his teaching is utilized now in the demand of coloured 
races in Asia and Africa for the abolition of the exclusive privileges of 
the white minority and for the transfer of power to the coloured majority. 

Sieyés’ championship of the tiers état is all the more remarkable since 


*The Abbé Steyés. What is the Third Estate? Translated by M. Blondel. Introduc- 
tion by Peter Campbell, Professor of Political Economy, University of Reading. 
Edited with Historical Note by S. E. Finer, Professor of Political Studies, University 
of Keele. Pall Mall Press. 22s. 6d. 

+ A complete edition of all writings of the Abbé appeared in German in Leipzig as 
early as 1796 and a German translation of his main work, Was ist der dritte Stand?, 
in 1924 in Berlin. 
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he did not belong to it. His full name was Emanuel Joseph, Comte de 
Sieyés, but there is no indication of respect for his title and he has 
only hard words for the order of the clergy and no great interest in 
the Christian faith. Like most other Frenchmen he was radically dis- 
satished with the government of his country under Louis XV and 
XVI which he termed ‘a strong man with one arm still in chains’ and with 
the condition of the people, ‘one of constraint and humiliation’, and he 
was fully convinced of the necessity for drastic change. The announce- 
ment in August 1788 that the States General would be summoned in 
May 1789 led him to set forth his views in four publications written in 
the autumn and winter of 1788-9. The first entitled Essai sur les 
privilèges struck the democratic note which sounded through its three 
successors. Why should two of the three orders in the state, the nobility, 
which he counted as 110,000 and the clergy, estimated 81,400, possess 
supreme control over a nation of about 25-26 millions? The tiers état 
despite its enormous superiority as spokesman of the opinions of the 
mass of citizens found itself in a permanent minority since the two privi- 
leged orders, working together, dominated the whole political system. 


This passionate plea for civic equality is elaborated much more fully 
in the second and longest of the four publications written during the 
last weeks of 1788 and published on New Year’s Day, 1789. He owed 
a good deal to earlier publicists such as Locke and Condillac but what 


was new was the passion with which he pleaded the cause of the 


bourgeoisie. “What has it been hitherto?’ he asked and answered: 
‘Nothing.’ What did it claim to be? ‘Something.’ This was an under- 
statement, for, as he warms to his task, he claims not only a share but a 
monopoly of power for the middle class. “The Third Estate then con- 
tains everything that pertains to the nation while nobody outside the 
Third Estate can be considered as part of the nation. What is the Third 
Estate? Everything!’ The two privileged orders had no right either to 
dominate or to represent their countrymen, a task which could only 
be performed by the tiers état. The people by which he meant the 
tiers état appears in the new gospel not only as the voice of the nation 
but as the nation itself. It is curious that in his indictment of the two 
privileged orders there is scarcely a mention of the Monarchy as an 
enemy of the people. “The Court, not the King, except at rare intervals, 
has ruled France ... What do we see?’ 


“The aristocracy on its own, fighting simultaneously against reason, 
justice, the People, the Minister and the King. The end of this terrible 
battle is still undecided. Can it still be said that the aristocracy is only 
a chimera?’ Louis XIV had indeed been for a time the real ruler of his 
country but since his death France had been dominated by the Court 
not by her fainéant Kings. In 1789 the struggle would have to be waged 
not against Louis XVI as an individual nor against Monarchy as an 
institution but solely against the two privileged orders! The meeting of 
the States General, which had not been summoned since 1614, was to 
be warmly welcomed but in order to perform the tasks urgently needed by 
the nation it would be necessary to discontinue the separate voting of 
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the Three Estates which imbodied a permanent majority for the two 
enemies of democracy. Without such a change in procedure it was hardly 
worth the trouble for the tiers état to take part in the coming delibera- 
tions. 


The treatise on the Third Estate found a ready sale and was quickly 
reprinted. Two more pamphlets were issued in the opening weeks of 
1789. Together they formed a programme for the States General] which 
were so soon to meet. Sieyés was a great admirer of the English Constitu- 
tion, in which the middle class possessed considerable influence, and 
our system of trial by jury excited his particular admiration. He might 
be defined as a Whig rather than a Radical for he never advocated uni- 
versal suffrage. Aliens, needless to say, were not entitled to a vote and 
anyone who did not possess personal independence such as tramps and 
servants would also be excluded. The only reference to women as a 
political factor in his principal work appears to indicate approval of 
woman's suffrage for he speaks of writers who ‘rightly or wrongly’ favour 
the admission of women to a direct share in political power. 


The meeting of the States General in May 1789 in which the tiers état 
was allowed representation in equal numbers to the privileged orders 
together, enabled the government to get down to business. Sieyés was 
far more successful and influential as a writer than as a politician, one 
reason being that he was an indifferent speaker. Mirabeau hailed him 
as ‘master’ but he was disappointed at his lack of authority as a mem- 
ber of the Constituant Assembly and later of the Convention. He abjured 
his faith at the Feast of Reason though he had opposed the confiscation 
of Church land. It is a blot on his name and fame that he voted for the 
death of the harmless monarch. We know little of his activities during 
the Terror and when at a later period he was asked what he had been 
doing in those hectic years he tersely replied: ‘I kept alive’ (Pai vécu). 

When the Jacobins were overthrown in 1795, France was ruled by the 
Directoire, captained by men who had terminated the Robespierre 
régime that never possessed adequate authority throughout the land. 
Sieyés was employed on diplomatic missions to Brunswick and Berlin and 
in 1799 he became one of the Directors. The sands were running out 
as he quickly perceived. He, like others, looked round for a new ruler 
of France. He welcomed Brumaire and expected to play a rôle of some 
importance under the Consulate but Napoleon allowed him as little 
influence as anybody else. His political life was practically over. He 
had no ardent desire for the restoration of the monarchy and no strong 
objection to such a development when it had become inevitable in 1815. 
He lived long enough to witness the reign of Louis XVIII, the un- 
successful attempt of Charles X to restore much of the ancient régime 
and the opening phase of the Bourgeois Monarchy which came nearer 
the British model than anything he had experienced. He died in 1836 
at the age of 88, justly proud of his performances. ‘Politics,’ he declared, 
‘is a science of which I feel I am a master.’ So long as political science 
continues to be studied and the quest for the ideal society to be pursued, 
the name and fame of Sieyés are secure against oblivion. 


WORLD VISTAS— 


‘THE PRESIDENT’ 
By THE RT. HON. LORD OGMORE, PC, TD, JP, PMN! 


IS EXCELLENCY The Right Honourable Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, 

President of Nigeria, is a remarkable man. J first met him just 

after the late war when, with a Yoruba Prince, he came to discuss 
the problems of Nigeria with Members of the British Parliament. I next 
met Dr. Azikiwe in 1948 at Lagos during the course of a Ministerial 
tour. By this time he had fallen out with the Prince and the atmosphere 
in Lagos was tense, it being said that followers of the two leaders were 
buying in the market-place domestic implements that could be used as - 
weapons. Both leaders, however, attended a garden party in my honour 
at Government House and eventually the tension eased. 


Dr. Azikiwe, ‘Zik’ to friend and foe, is an Ibo from Eastern Nigeria 
but, just as David Lloyd George, the Welsh hero, was born in Man- 
chester, so Dr. Azikiwe, the legendary Eastern leader, was born on 16 
November 1904 in Northern Nigeria where his father was employed at 
the time in a clerical capacity. He was educated at the CMS School, 
Onitsha, and afterwards at the Methodist High School, Lagos, going 
from there to Howard and Lincoln Universities in the United States. 
Whilst a student in America Dr. Azikiwe worked at a number of menial 
jobs which did him no harm. In college he was a good student and a keen 
athlete. He returned to West Africa in 1934 and became Editor-in-Chief 
of the African Morning Post at Accra and a thorn in the flesh of the 
Colonial Government. Coming home to Nigeria in 1937 he founded the 
West African Pilot, which became even more of a thorn in the flesh ot 
the Colonial Government. In 1944 he also founded the African Conti- 
nental Bank and became General Secretary of the National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, the then main Nigerian Nationalist Party, 
founded by a Yoruba. 


In 1947 Dr. Azikiwe first entered Parliament as a Member of the 
Legislative Council for Nigeria. In 1952 he became Leader of the Op- 
position in the Western House of Assembly, in 1954 a Member of the 
Eastern House of Assembly, in 1954 a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1954 a Minister in Eastern Nigeria and its Premier. In 
1960 he was appointed President of the Senate of the Federation and 
later in 1960 Governor General of Nigeria and a Privy Councillor. In 
1963 Dr. Azikiwe became the first President of what is now the Federal 
Republic of Nigeria. He is a Doctor of Laws, a Doctor of Literature, a 
Master of Arts and a Master of Science. He has written books and poetry. 
He is passionately interested in athletics, boxing, association football, 


1 Lord Ogmore is a Member of the Nigerian Bar and of the Federation of Malaysia 
Bar. 
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tennis and swimming. Written down baldly like this, Dr. Azikiwe’s career 
would seem to be one of steady but remarkable progress from school 
and university through business, journalism and politics to the highest 
offices in the State, such a career as may be perhaps equalled by that of 
some favoured son of a wealthy and distinguished family in the United 
States, moving in a leisurely and dignified manner between his study, a 
well-cushioned family business and an almost hereditary seat in Congress. 
The truth is not a bit like this. The bald facts hide the reality. Dr. 
Azikiwe was, it is true, a journalist and a business man but mainly to 
further his political ends. He was a rebel, a nationalist leader with what 
were regarded as extreme views. He was a forerunner of the many 
Nationalist leaders now prominent in Africa who were then mostly still 
at School. The only African to compare with him as a National figure in 
those bitter years was Mr. Jomo Kenyatta, now Prime Minister of Kenya, 
but, as the Kenya Colonial Government was unwise enough to keep Mr. 
Kenyatta out of the Legislative Council, he had for many years no 
opportunity, as Dr. Azikiwe had, to learn the business of legislator and 
Minister. 


As my friendship with Dr. Azikiwe has continued to this day, I have had 
many opportunities of appreciating his character and temperament. Of 
all the Nationalist leaders I have known, and I have known many, he is 
the most erudite. His library on African affairs at N’Sukka was extensive 
and ĮI found it useful when I was preparing the case for the Eastern 
Region Government before the Minorities Commission. Born 25 years 
later without the spur of his determination to free Nigeria, he would in 
all probability have settled down as a University professor. His mind 
is extremely well trained on American and not on British lines. To 
put it in British terms, it is rather as if a Fellow of All Souls had the 
reputation, the dialectical ability and the enthusiastic support of the 
masses formerly enjoyed by Mr. Aneurin Bevan. I once gave a dinner 
party at the House of Commons in honour of Dr. Azikiwe at which Mr. 
Bevan and a number of other distinguished people were present. During 
the course of the dinner I made a short speech in which I said that on 
rare occasions a man arose who in some remarkable way crystallized the 
hopes, the ambitions and the passions of his fellow men; such a one 
in West Africa was Dr. Azikiwe. I was conscious whilst speaking that 
what I was saying was also true in Britain of Aneurin Bevan; the Lost 
Leader of the Left, whom the Labour Bourbons kept out of the highest 
places and who did not have the ruthlessness and the determination of 
Dr. Azikiwe to secure his own ends. 


Probably this curious mixture in Dr. Azikiwe of University don and 
mass leader was one cause, before he became Head of State, of the 
failure of his close associates and his leading enemies to understand 
him, At times even when Premier of the Eastern Region he would 
withdraw himself spiritually and physically from his colleagues, not 
always to the convenience of Government business, He built a house at 
N’Sukka, some 25 miles or more from the Eastern Capital of Enugu, 
and made sure it had no telephone. The road, as I can testify, having 
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visited him there, was rough; being left unmade (so it was alleged) to 
discourage visitors! 

Dr. Azikiwe’s weakness as a politica] leader, perhaps a natural one in 
the circumstances of the time, was that he became uneasy if anyone who 
could be regarded as a possible competitor for the leadership appeared 
among his colleagues. If such a one showed a critical attitude towards 
Dr. Azikiwe’s views or actions then the critic was likely to be removed 
from his position of power. This attitude led to allegations of dictatorial 
tendencies and from time to time subjected the NCNC to turmoil whilst 
some powerful figure was being disciplined or removed from the party. 
The corollary was that not all of the people surrounding Dr. Azikiwe 
were worthy of his trust or of the important positions which their pliable 
dispositions sometimes secured for them. 

Dr. Azikiwe is a tall, powerfully built man over six feet in height, 
always dressed in long Ibo robes of spotless white which make him 
seem even taller. He speaks with a soft, rather deep voice and in con- 
versation is witty, concise and immensely courteous but usually with- 
drawn and reserved, although I have not always found him so. When I, 
attended a meeting of the Eastern Region Cabinet I found him, as 
Premier, an excellent Chairman, with a strict attention to business, 
standing no nonsense from any Minister who tended to stray from the 
point. When my wife and I stayed with Dr. Azikiwe at Port Harcourt he 
was a considerate host. His manners are good, if rather formal, indeed 
ceremonious, and here again there is another curious strand in a complex 
character, It may well be that he is always conscious that through his 
mother he comes of the former royal family of Onitsha and that his 
wife is the daughter of an Onitsha Chief. Mrs. Azikiwe, a charming 
and able woman, has a mind of her own and is a personage in her own 
right. 

It must not be thought that Dr. Azikiwe’s battles were only fought 
against the British; indeed these were no tougher than those he fought 
with the leaders in other Regions and in his own Party. Politics in Nigeria 
have the remarkable, uninhibited flavour of British political warfare in 
the nineteenth century. Unlike most former Colonial territories, Nigeria 
has thrown up a large number of political and other personages with 
powerful personalities. Apart from Dr. Azikiwe, the leading figures have 
included his old opponent, Chief Obafemi Awolowo, previously Premier 
of Western Nigeria and for years leader of the Action Group, the 
Sardauna of Sokoto, Sir Ahmadu Bello, Premier of Northern Nigeria, 
Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, Prime Minister of Nigeria, Dr. Michael 
Okpara, Premier of Eastern Nigeria, Chief Dennis Osadebay, Premier of 
the Mid-West, Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh, Federal Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Jaja Wachuku, External Affairs Minister of Nigeria, Sir Odumegwu 
Ojukwu the big business man, Dr. Mibadiwe, Federal Minister of State, 
Chief S. L. Akintola, Premier of Western Nigeria and many others. Dr. 
Azikiwe, in his climb to the top, had worthy opponents and friends with 
whom to compete. 

Most of them however differed from Dr. Azikiwe in that for years he 
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_ and he alone was really feared and disliked by many in British official 

circles in Whitehall as'well as in West Africa. It was due, I believe, 
partly to his aloofness and partly to the attacks made upon expatriate 
officials in his newspapers. An uneducated rabble-rouser they could under- 
stand. An aloof, academic patrician, idol of the masses, seemed to the 
normal expatriate civil servant with his extremely limited experience 
of politicians, British or otherwise, a contradiction in terms. 


I should explain, too, that in days gone by the Ibo was not a popular 
tribe even with the other Nigerian peoples. Not being Muslim under 
powerful Fulani Emirs, like the Hausas of the North, or under equally 
powerful Obas and other Princes in the Yoruba West, they were wide 
open to the influence of missionaries and took eagerly to Christianity 
and to education. Under British protection, freed from the incursions 
of slave dealers, they multiplied exceedingly. They were physically 
powerfully and mentally alert. ‘They were active, energetic and resource- 
ful, but their ambitions, their restlessness and their success in business 
and in government service did not make them popular either with their 
British masters or, as I have said, with their fellow-Nigerians. Before 
the Minorities Commission, Mr. Jaja Wachuku made one of the most 
powerful and affecting speeches I have ever heard in my life. It was in 
the evening and the Court Room was getting dark. Mr. Wachuku was 
not then a Minister but, as Counsel, represented the Ibo Union. In 
protesting against the proposal to cut off the Ibo from Port Harcourt 
and the sea, he spoke of the work they had done in building Port 
Harcourt and how many had died there and on the terrible voyage to 
America, for the Ibo, owing to their size and intelligence, were highly 
prized slaves in the New World whence they had been taken ‘in large 
numbers. I felt all the sorrow and lament of a persecuted people in his 
voice but suddenly the tempo changed Mr. Wachuku, whose tact on 
this occasion did not equal his courage, began in a loud voice, beating 
up to a crescendo, to declaim what would happen if the Ibo were denied 
their access to the sea. The audience soon got worked up almost to a 
frenzy and, as we were in Calabar in the Opposition Camp, for long 
one of the main centres of the slave trade, I feared for a few minutes 
that blunt and other instruments would come whizzing about our ears! 


This failure to understand Dr. Azikiwe led in a way to two Commis- 
sions of Enquiry with which I was personally connected. The first was 
set up by the Secretary of State for the Colonies into the affairs of the 
African Continental Bank. When Dr. Azikiwe founded it in 1944, neither 
he nor the people associated with him knew anything of banking, but 
he knew the difficulty which Africans in those days who wished to carry 
on a business met with in obtaining credit. Dr. Azikiwe also felt that 
unless Africans learnt to conduct banking and financial business their 
economic affairs would always be in the hands of expatriate firms and 
political independence would be a farce. On very slender, indeed en- 
tirely inadequate, funds the African Continental Bank started business. 
In the course of time, when operations became greater and branches were 
formed, Dr. Azikiwe tried to persuade a British Bank to take over as 
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Managing Agents. None of the British Banks approached would do so. 
Dr. Azikiwe tried to induce big firms of Chartered Accountants in 
Britain to come to Nigeria and be responsible for auditing the Bank's 
accounts, None would agree. Difficulties were encountered. The Bank 
was taken over by the East Nigerian Government. After the Com- 
mission had reported, in spite of its criticisms, the public in the Eastern 
Region made it abundantly clear that it understood Dr. Azikiwe’s aims. 
Indeed the NCNC Government, of which Dr. Azikiwe was Premier, in the 
General Election which followed the Enquiry’s Report, was returned 
with an enhanced majority. The Bank today is a flourishing and sub- 
stantial concern and carries out Dr. Azikiwe’s purpose for it. 


The ‘other Enquiry was the Minorities Commission presided over by 
Sir Henry Willinck, QC. The 1953 Nigerian Constitutional Conference 
had decided that Nigeria should be a Federation with a Central 
Government but residual power resting with the Regions. I was not 
happy at this decision at the time, believing that it would tend to 
consolidate and perpetuate tribal feeling, Hausa in the North, Yoruba 
in the West and Ibo in the East, and that three powerful Regions with 
a weak Centre would be embarrassing. Nevertheless regional, loyalties 
were dominant and the idea of strong Regions prevailed. At the 1954 
Conference, certain of the minority groups were present and expressed 
their fears at their future position in the Regions and asked for recogni- ` 
tion as separate States, These groups were informed that, as the question 
was not on the Agenda, it could not then be discussed, but could be 
raised at the next Conference. At the 1957 Conference they attended in 
considerable numbers and expressed their fears vociferously. It was 
then agreed that the Secretary of State for the Colonies should set up a 
Commission to deal with this delicate, complicated and potentially ex- 
plosive subject. The terms of reference of the Commission were to ascer- 
tain the facts about the fears of minorities in any part of Nigeria, to 
propose means of allaying those fears whether well or ill founded and 
to advise what safeguards should be included for this purpose in the 
Constitution of Nigeria. The leading Minority Group in the Eastern 
Region, the COR State Movement, published a pamphlet advocating the 
creation of a State cutting off from the Eastern Region a wide slice of 
territory and denying the rump access to the sea at Port Harcourt. The 
pamphlet also criticized the Eastern Region Government on a large 
number of counts. As well as the COR proposals, there were three other 
groups of advocates of new States namely a Cross River State, an 
Ogoja State and a Rivers State. 


The contention of some of the minority representatives was that the 
Eastern Region Government under Dr. Azikiwe was rapidly heading 
towards a totalitarian Government and a police state and that the Ibo 
were favoured at the expense of the other tribes. I soon discounted the 
former by proving among other matters that the NCNC had in fact 
originally proposed not three Regions but 17 States, that the police were, 
and were to continue, to be under Federal and not, as in other regions, 
under Regional-control, that it was proposed to institute trial by jury 
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in the Region, that the appointment of the Judiciary and that of the 
Civil Service were, and would continue to be, questions for Commissions 
independent of the Government, and that universal elementary educa- 
tion had already been introduced. As to favouring the Ibo, I called 
one by one all the Permanent Heads of Department, most of whom were 
expatriates and none were Ibo. ‘They proved that so far from favouring 
Ibos the Government had bent over backwards and spent more per head 
on the other tribes than on the Ibo areas, 


The Commission, in its able and practical Report, recommended 
that no new State or States should be carved out of the Eastern Region. 
It suggested that within the Regions certain minority areas should be 
created with a Council to foster their well-being, cultural advancement 
and economic and social development and to bring to the notice of the 
Regional Government any discrimination against an area. Naturally the 
Eastern Government and I were well pleased with the Report. We felt 
that our representations had been vindicated. 


When self-government was obtained before Independence, none of the 
three major parties, the NCNC, the NPC and the Action Group was 
large enough on its own to provide the Federal Government. Which of 
them should be joined in a coalition? Dr. Azikiwe is reported as saying 
recently that he was offered the Federal Prime Minister’s position in a 
coalition with the Action Group but declined it because he believed that 
a coalition between the NCNC and the NPC would bring an element of 
stability to the country. A coalition of the two latter parties in the 
Federal Government was thus formed and still exists. 

And what now? What does the future hold for Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe? 
Will he be content to be the Head of State, the President of the Federal 
Republic of Nigeria, a country (if the recent census is correct) of some 
55,053,821 people, in an area about eight times as large as England and 
Wales, a father-figure, loved and respected by many Nigerians who see 
in him the embodiment of a colourful, turbulent, political past in the 
struggle for Independence? The Foreign Ministers of the Member-States 
of the Organization of African Unity met this year in Lagos. Nigeria 
is bound to play a vital part in this organization and in African affairs 
generally. Does Dr. Azikiwe see himself playing a major part on this 
larger stage? Nigeria is, indeed, the key to Africa—if it is a success, ail 
will be a success, and temporary failures elsewhere can be carried; if it 
is a failure all will fail. 

Who except Dr. Azikiwe himself can say what his ambitions now are?. 
It may be that scholarship will win the day. The University of Nigeria 
at N’Sukka, of whose foundation he was the inspiration, to which he 
has given so much and of which he is Chancellor, I feel sure, beckons 
him. -Perhaps his future in Africa will lie not in politics but in the 
development of Nigerian scholarship and athletics. Time will tell. 


2 The accuracy of the Census has caused a serious difference of opinion in Nigeria 
between the Northerners on the one hand and the Easterners and Westerners on 
the other The immense alleged increase in the population since the last Census 
might tend, it is feared, to upset the delicate balance between the Regions. 


REPORT FROM THE BANTUSTANS 
MOLLY MORTIMER 


XTREME nationalisms, whether black POQO or white Bruderbond, 

meet in South Africa. So do the extreme integrationalism of the 

Liberals (though. the Bantu Vice-President recently wrote a book 
favouring partition) and the milder form of the Progressives, undeterred 
by the fate of qualified franchise elsewhere. Nevertheless, many South 
Africans of all parties are not averse from home rule in the Bantustans. 
Their differences lie in the degree to which they believe these areas 
can solve the Union’s race problems. 

Dr. Verwoerd’s Nationalist Government, pinning its faith in separate 
development, is anxiously watching developments in the Transkei, a 
large (163 thousand square miles) area of Xhosa-speaking peoples, This 
experiment in self-government, with a constitution not unlike Ulster’s, 
has every chance of success, as there are considerable economic potential, 
long training in administration and a high standard of education. With 
some hundreds of men at degree level and thousands at matriculation 
standard, it has proved easier for Chief Kaiser Matanzima, himself a 
capable lawyer, to staff his civil service, than for leaders in some other 
parts of Africa. As a nationalist politician, he bas already claimed 
independence: ‘the Transkei can stand alone—those who think otherwise 
are living in a fool’s paradise’-—and is far from being the Government 
stooge depicted by sections of the press. The leader of the Opposition, 
Paramount Chief Victor Poto, is a delightful character. Though he 
holds traditional tribal allegiance and the support of what in other parts 
of Africa would be described as reactionary white interests (there are 
about 14,000 whites), he is also supported by the Western, press on the 
grounds of multiracialism. Like most South Africans, neither he nor 
Matanzima supports the Western misconceptions of either apartheid or 
multiracialism. The difference between them lies solely in the degree 
to which white capital and skill should be allowed in for the essential 
industrialization of the Ten Year Plan. Though some white farms have 
been given over to Bantu, the majority of farmers and traders are still 
there; the three small factories in the capital, Umtata, are under white 
management, but also under the eye of the Bantu Investment Corpora- 
tion, which holds over £1 million to lend to aspiring Bantu businesses. 
So far a quarter of the total has been lent to about 7o enterprises, though 
many Bantu were previously established in transport and retail trade. 
Victor Poto is anxious for speedy development with white aid; Matan- 
zima prefers Bantu control with outside financial aid, even if this means, 
for the time being, a continued drain of labour from the Transkei. For 
the Border industries round East London are too far from population 
centres to serve as home-based labour outlets. They do, however, provide 
'a basis of skilled and well-paid Bantu for the future and housing for 
those who wish to settle. (At Zwelitza, for instance, one man has just 
built a £7,000 house on his own plot; another has a retail turnover of 


£72,000.) 
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The ‘Transkei has every chance of success not only because of good 
political leadership and economic viability (East London is the centre 
of the Border industries; road and rail communications also make it 
the distributing centre for Transkei goods), but because, as an internal 
experiment it has been allowed a chance. It remains to be seen whether 
the much bigger Odendaal scheme for South West Africa will also be 
given its opportunity. The £120 millions allocated for development, 
including £40 millions for a spectacular hydro-electric project on the 
Kumene, is far greater than any international body could offer. Whether 
the Permanent Court or UNO will be able to claim that, in spite of this, 
South Africa is failing to carry out the terms of C Mandates, under which 
she holds the area, remains to be seen. After the ludicrous Carpio affair, 
when the Assembly tried to disprove the findings of its own committee 
on S.W. Africa, it is hard to take all its deliberations seriously. 


For South Africans, the question is not so much whether the Bantus- 
tans can survive: it is their relationship to the rest of the country’s prob- 
lems. ‘They are seen to be (like Israel to the Jews) an important cultural 
focus, a useful political centre, but not a total living space, for the many 
irrevocably urbanized Bantu. He is not irrevocably westernized like the 
American Negro, nor increasingly Africanized like many in independent 
Africa. Matanzima, when he claimed in a recent speech that those who 
belittle Xhosa culture came from outside the nation, was not being 
retrogressive. (Both he and Chief Poto insist on an English medium 
for school instruction.) The success of Radio Bantu with its five stations 
in five Bantu tongues, staffed almost entirely by the races concerned, 
and on the air for 16} hours a day, to the satisfaction of over a million 
listeners, is a measure of interest in Bantu culture. One of the few whites 
in these studios, who spoke all five tongues as well as English and 
Afrikaans, was convinced, as are many others, that Europeans should 
learn one Bantu tongue at school. 

For this kind of multiracialism, it is possible that Sir de Villiers Graaf’s 
Jong nurtured plan of Race Federation may be a solution. The United 
Party (the official Opposition) would put the South African Coloureds 
back on to a Common Roll, but, for Asians and Bantu, would create 
Separate Councils, governing the affairs of their own communities, 
throughout the country, on a non-geographical basis (as do churches) 
with their own methods of representation and franchise. With co- 
operation and consultation at all levels between the communities, the 
UP believe that this could lead to ultimate federation. If the scheme 
could be made complementary to the Bantustans (and the Nationalists 
have already begun to steal this thunder in the creation of Bantu urban 
councils and of an Indian Council), it could be a solution for South 
Africa. 

The white South African, who certainly has a greater claim to his Jand 
for a longer time than have Americans to the USA, does not consider 
himself a Settler in any sense. His population ratio to the Bantu is 1: 24. 
But the high standard of life and health services in the Union has made 
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REPORT FROM ALGERIA 
ANTHONY SYLVESTER 


: OOK how my fingers are trembling. I am half-mad’, said the 
State-appointed director of the largest, ‘self-managed’ pub in Tizi 
Ouzou, the main town of the Kabylie. ‘Men of my age can never 

forget what they went through’, he added. ‘Our children, or their chil- 

dren, will perhaps have a normal life’. 

He told me of the tortures he underwent during the Emergency, of the 
way his town was cut off by the military and how everyone who could, 
fought the French—men and women, a united nation. 

Around Tizi Ouzou one can still see the remnants of a war that ended 
just about two years ago after having lasted seven and a half bitter years. 
I saw bunkers, and observation boxes on high stilts. These were empty 
now, left to rot. In towns, in Algiers and Oran especially, large OAS 
letters could be seen on walls, and plasticated offices and houses. 

Every discussion about Algeria must take into account this essential 
background, the story of what happened so very recently, and its after- 
math, 

If Mr. Ben Bella and his régime are given the benefit of the doubt by 
large sections of the Algerian population, this is in no small way due 
to the mystique of the Liberation War, its horrors and its glories. ‘That 
also explains the sympathy, or the guilt complex, felt by more fortunate 
nations for the Algerians. It is the reason too for the strongly emotional 
attitudes taken to Algeria by other African and emergent nations. 

When I talked to Government officials in Algiers they left me in no 
doubt that what they wanted was not only a somewhat vague socialism 
such as is being pursued in Egypt, but a system based on Marxism- 
Leninism. It is intended ultimately to nationalize and collectivize the 
whole of agriculture and industry’, although small artisans and peasants 
are sometimes promised security for the foreseeable future. To be sure, 
the Algerian leaders insist that they remain Muslims, which, they claim, 
marks a contrast between their country and Communists. This point is 
also embodied in the Constitution of the new State. 

Yet, it is by no means clear what this means in practical terms. More- 
over, it may be worth recalling what a spokesman of the Political Bureau 
of the ruling Party, the FLN, M. Lebjaoui, said when his delegation 
returned from Moscow last January. He pointed out that religion was 
a matter of historical and social development—something that the 
Russians had fully understood. He made it clear that Marxism provides, 
in the opinion of the Algerian leaders, the only acceptable interpretation 
of ‘the development of human societies’? 

The Algerian Government has now confiscated the land and industrial 
establishments of the former ‘colonialists’, and has handed them ‘over 


1 The Tripoli Programme, ‘African Revolution’, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1963, p. 61. 
2 La Republique, 14 January, 1964. Page 3. 
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to the workers’. Yet, in some factories which I had visited, expropriated 
owners were not French but Algerian who had been accused of having 
‘exploited’ their workers. 

‘Autogestion’, self-administration by employees, is now the slogan in 
Algeria, the magic word which is supposed to do away with problems 
that normally beset industrial relations not only in the West but also 
in the East. The experiment is now scarcely a year old and no final 
judgment is possible. In the factories and farms I had visited I was 
made aware of much enthusiasm on the part of new managements, but 
conversations were usually confined to generalities. 

I asked in a factory in Algiers what happens if the management and 
workers do not agree on a specific point, for example with regard to 
investment policies. I was told: “This will never happen in our enter- 
prise. We always agree’. 

In theory one-third of the profits is to be shared by workers and the 
other two-thirds by the enterprise and the State. But so far only token 
sums have been distributed among workers. Indeed, often there may be 
no profits to share. When the enterprise is operating at a loss the workers 
are nonetheless assured a minimum wage.’ But the question of what to 
do with an establishment which continues to show a deficit may present 
considerable difficulties as in Yugoslavia where a very similar system is 
in force. There are no proper criteria in a socialist country to decide to 
everybody’s satisfaction whether and when reasons of social interest 
(especially that of employment) should be subordinated to the principle 
of economic profitability, and the other way round. 

In one of the largest wine producing estates, that of la Trappe, 
which was formerly owned by M. Borgeaud, the managing director 
explained that the number of employees had doubled, from 350 to 700, 
since workers’ control was introduced a year ago. But production, he 
admitted, went up by only five per cent. Elsewhere, however, I was told 
that workers in ‘self-managed’ enterprises prevented recruitment of addi- 
tional Jabour for fear of seeing their shares of the profits diminished. 

At all events, it is obvious that eagerness to do things in a new way in 
Algeria is not always matched by realism or expert knowledge. But 
there again, one should remember that most Europeans have now left, 
some 900,000 out of a total of one million or so, leaving behind a tor- 
mented country which is desperately short of any kind of skill. In many 
cases, these Europeans had been staffing all or nearly all skilled jobs. 
Many industrial companies are at a standstill for lack of technicians. 

Some visitors have been surprised that chaos and confusion are not 
worse and that things go on normally, on the surface at any rate. No 
large-scale planning is as yet possible for lack of statistics as official files 
have largely been destroyed by the departing French. 

No one seems to know for certain how many people are permanently 
unemployed or do only occasional work. Officials suggested that their 
number might be two million, more than half the total labour force. 
Young, unemployed, half-starving men roam the streets of the main 

3 Documents sur l’Autogestion, Ministère de l'Information, Algiers, 1964. Page 65. 
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towns. This is perhaps the most disturbing aspect of the Algerian 
problem. They are creating a singularly explosive situation. In Oran, 
last January, thousands of them rioted, breaking into shops, beating up 
police. Some shouted ‘Vive de Gaulle’, one unfurled the tricolor. 

This came as a shock to both the Government and the people of 


Algeria. Mass meetings were being called hurriedly all over the country 
to whip up public wrath against ‘counter-revolutionaries’. I attended 
one of these gatherings in Algiers, in the Place des Martyres, on a 
Sunday afternoon, when hundreds of buses and lorries brought in Mr. 
Ben Bella’s supporters from neighbouring areas. The leader ‘himself 
addressed the crowd, speaking local Arabic interspersed with phrases in 
French. He wore his usual shabby, green-coloured windcheater with a 
zip, the ostenstble attribute of ‘a son of the people’. I was surprised to 
see that relatively few people cheered although there was a hard core of 
enthusiastic supporters right at the front, brandishing banners and 
flags. There were many lacunae in the square and people could be 
seen chatting with one another, apparently paying no attention to 
what Mr. Ben Bella was saying. 


Potentially the most serious may well be the opposition coming from 
those who had actively participated in the war against the French and 
now feel deprived of their rewards. ‘I was in prison for five years, and 
what have I to show for it now?’ commented a young man. He pointed 
ironically to a large limousine in which two Army officers were travelling. 
‘They, the said, ‘are our new class of exploiters.’ 

But, from the point of view of the Algerian leaders it appears essential 
to build up a strong and loyal nucleus of people who would be committed 
to the far-reaching policies and ambitions of the Government. The 
leading cadres of the FLN, the Army and Police officers are clearly 
being groomed for this role. 

One problem which Mr. Ben Bella is facing is that the ruling party, 
the FLN, is far from being a coherent, closely knit organisation on the 
pattern of Leninist parties in the Sino-Soviet world. It grew out of the 
struggle against the French colonial rule and was initially inspired by 
ideals of national liberation and very little else, let alone Communism. 
It still includes people of very different political views. 

To be sure, some bias towards socialism might have been expected. 
Most of the peasantry, which constitutes about 87 per cent of the 
population are poor, one million of them landless. Workers and small 
artisans form much of the rest of the people. Five per cent of the 
population have been classed, by Mr. Ben Bella, as belonging to 
‘exploiting and profiteering’ classes. There is no patrician class with a 
tradition behind it. The character of the people is eminently plebeian, 
proletarian. Most have suffered in the war. Feelings of egalitarianism 
are very strong. 

Yet, when the radically socialist Tripoli programme was announced, 
in June 1962, this came as a surprise not only to European settlers, 
who soon began their mass exodus, but also to many influential people 
who had previouly supported the régime. 


s 
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As the dictatorial and socialistic tendencies gained the upper hand in 
the FLN many of the old leaders left or were eliminated, including 
Mr. Ferhat Abbas, a middle-class politician of old standing who was once 
called the ‘Father of the Algerian Revolution’, Mr. Ben Kheda and 
others. Their names can be heard when people riot. But there is no 
direct evidence of any organized opposition being led by these men. 

“There is one exception to this—the clandestine Front des Forces 
Socialistes, headed by M. Ait Ahmed, who draws his support from the 
Berber element in the Kabylie where armed groups of rebels are said 
to ‘be active. 

The opposition against the Algiers Government has from the begin- 
ning been strongly entrenched in the Kabylie region where racial and 
linguistic considerations are added to political and ideological reasons 
for nonconformism. ‘The Berbers, I was told, dislike the attempts made 
by the present Government to impose Arabic as official language. 

But ‘arabisation’ is opposed also by many other Algerians who prefer 
the continued use of French for reasons of expediency. “The French 
language is our window to the world,’ said a student in Algiers. 

The influence of France, in culture, economics and otherwise, is still 
very great, which provides much materia] for discussions on neo- 
colonialism in Algeria. But both sides seem anxious to preserve the 
partnership which, however, is often put under very heavy strain. 
The Evian agreements have been broken in letter and in spirit, yet 
each individual dispute that has cropped up since the cease fire in 
March 1962 has been patched up to preserve the essential aspects of the 
relationship. 

Direct French economic aid, which this year amounts to about 
£75 millions, is significant for the Algerian budget. But more important 
is the fact that France is by far the largest buyer of Algerian goods, 
especially wine. Then there is the joint exploitation of the oil resources 
in Sahara which are the most important natural wealth of the country. 
Thousands of French teachers, technicians, doctors and others work in 
Algeria. Last, but not least, France allows in large numbers of Algerian 
workers (now totalling over half a million) who are now reported to be 
arriving at the rate of about 1,000 a day. . 

American aid, too, is substantial: last year some 44 million Algerians 
were virtually saved from starvation by US food supplies over a period 
of six months. 

The Algerian Government appears anxious to maintain its economic 
links with the West, although its actions sometimes seem calculated to 
alienate Western opinion, especially among potential investors. A new 
Code of Investments lays down that only 50 per cent of the profits 
realized in any one year may be withdrawn from the country by 
foreign investors. 

There can be little doubt, however, of the very great need in Algeria 
for Western capital, technicians and know-how. What appeared to be an 
encouraging example of co-operation between a Western business 
interest and the Algerian State was visited by the writer in Maison 
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Carrée, near Algiers. This was a joint enterprise of the Algerian 
Government and a consortium of West German companies for making 
cotton wear. One hundred and fifty local girls were working on German 
sewing machines. Technical supervisors and the manager were Western 
Germans. They said they were in complete control of the works. They 
emphasized that the local labour, although unskilled initially, was most 
acceptable and quick to learn, and there was no difficulty in disposing of 
the end-products on the protected home market with considerable profit 
margins. . 

While relations with Western nations are overshadowed by suspicions 
and overloaded by frustrations, the attitude of the Algerian Government 
to the Eastern Bloc appears extremely sympathetic and any aid or 
other friendly gesture by a Communist Government is given very wide 
publicity. The Soviet Union last year granted a loan of £36 millions and 
Russian tractors and other material have been arriving in Algeria this 
year. Agreements on economic and technical assistance are in force also 
with other Communist countries and Eastern Bloc technicians and other 
experts are very numerous in the main towns of Algeria. 

There are conflicting reports on what advice or other message these 
experts are conveying to the Algerians. Broadly, the Sino-Soviet agencies 
seem to agree that Algeria offers very good opportunities for Communist 
penetration and for use as a springboard for further revolutionary 
activities in Africa—a view that appears to be fully endorsed by the 
Algerian authorities. 

On the other hand, much of the Communist effort is self-defeating 
as each of the three sources of Marxist teaching, Moscow, Peking and 
Belgrade, seems almost as anxious to supplant other Communists as it is 
to drive out Western influences. As for Mr. Ben Bella himself, he is 
clearly determined to maintain a scrupulous neutrality in the face 
of this inter-Communist rivalry. While Algeria’s non-alignment as 
between the Western and Eastern Blocs appears somewhat unreal, 
neutralism as to mutually competing Communist powers is becoming 
an increasingly significant feature of Mr. Ben Bella’s régime. It is not 
surprising that Cuba occupies a special place in the sympathies of, 
Algerian leaders. 
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the Bantu increase fast, apart from immigration. (There are known to be 
over one million foreign Bantu, and many others seep over the land 
frontiers.) The white South African believes that partnership with the 
black South African is possible. He does not believe in handing over a 
complicated, modern and wealthy State to a majority of Bantu because 
of outside pressure, which he regards as Communist-dominated. For 
only by control of South African wealth and ports can the rest of Africa 
be dominated from the East. Nor does he believe that the majority 
of Bantu want this, He is well aware of the problems he lives with; but 
he is determined to live with them and solve them, given time. But time, 
the essential, is denied him. 
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LIGHT ON THE KAISER 
EVA EHRENBERG (née SOMMER) 


HE year was 1874. Crown Prince Frederick of Prussia and his wife, 

the daughter of Queen Victoria, herself Victoria and later the 

Empress Frederick, had decided to send their two sons, the fifteen 
year old Prince William and his younger brother Henry, away from 
Berlin—William to a Humanist Gymnasium and Henry to a Real- 
gymnasium, a grammar school without Greek. This decision was due to 
their liberal ideas, which were enhanced in Frederick by his English 
wife. The place chosen was Kassel in Hesse, a provincial town where 
civil servants, a High Court of Justice, and a large garrison dominated 
the life of the citizens. It was a very orderly place in Central Germany, 
situated on a pleasant river in beautiful surroundings. Nearby was the 
castle of Wilhelmshöhe where Napoleon IJI had lived as a prisoner 
after the defeat of the French army in 1870, and where the princes were 
to spend happy times amidst meadows and hills and enjoying themselves 
on the lake. At first, they stayed with their tutor, Professor Hinzpeter, at 
a town house adjoining the Humanist Friedrichs-Gymnasium, ‘There 
were other and bigger palaces in the town, but that modest building 
was chosen deliberately. 

The classroom, which the prince was to enter, had been nicely re- 
decorated, new benches and a new rostrum put in, and even fine new 
plumbing installed ‘for the boys to wash their hands’. One afternoon 
in October 1874, the Headmaster announced to the boys the imminent 
arrival of the Prince of Prussia. He was sorry, he said, to send some of 
the boys to a parallel form-—not, as he stressed, because they were 
unworthy of being in his form, but numbers had to be cut down, and 
thus the bottom seven had to go. On the following day, the prince was 
introduced by the form-master and the Herr Direktor. The latter made.a 
little speech, exhorting him to prove himself true to Hohenzollern tradi- 
tion, to work hard, etc. After that, the prince was shown his seat which, 
as for every. new-comer, was right at the bottom of the form, temporarily 
until he would be given his proper place at Christmas. 

This was the beginning of happy years of school life and carefree 
adolescence which came to the prince as they come to all of us, always, 
and always only once. In his particular case, he owed special gratitude 
to his parents. He was devoted to both of them—yes, at that time also 
to his mother; but above all he adored his ‘English grandmother’, and 
there was nothing and no one that made him feel prouder. The school 
as such, he never liked very much; there was too much work involved, 
especially too much homework, but he liked some of his school fellows, 
especially one of them. With him, it was friendship at first sight. That 
boy was brilliant, witty, very entertaining; he was small and slim, and 
he was a Jew. His name was Sommer, and he was my father. From his 
almost daily letters to his mother, who lived in the country, I get my 
facts; they are authentic. 

Naturally, the Crown Prince and his wife took great interest in their 
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experiment, and they were well informed by the prince’s tutor who kept 
in personal touch also with the prince’s friends. My father was invited to 
meet the royal couple whenever they visited their sons at Kassel and 
later at Wilhelmshöhe, and they much approved of that happy relation- 
ship. My father strictly stuck to the principle that his mother and his 
sisters were not to mention to others what he wrote to them—partly 
because he did not want to appear boastful, and partly because he 
dreaded gossip. In spite of this self-restraint, remarkable in so young a 
boy, he could not prevent some gossip getting into the press, all wrong 
and all very embarrassing; but thanks to the broadmindedness of the 
royal family and the tutor, it did no harm to the friendship. 


The prince visited or invited my father, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with two or three others; the top boy had to be included every time. 
The prince himself was a natural boy, full of zest, open-minded, high- 
spirited, unspoilt and unassuming. His main interest was politics, “Let’s 
talk politics’ is the recurrent start of their conversations. During breaks 
between lessons, he and my fatheywalked in the play-ground, talking, 
talking, talking. “To you I say things I say to nobody else’ was another 
recurrent phrase. And boys would be boys: the future Kaiser always 
managed to hang his cap next to his friend’s, and many a time exchanged 
sandwiches with him. They also went for walks together, for rides in the 
prince’s carriage, and they did a lot of skating on the lake at Wilhelms- 
hohe. 


When they were getting on to sixteen, and whilst the princes were still 
living at the town house, they had regular readings there every Sunday 
evening. They read Goethe and Schiller, Lessing and Shakespeare, whom 
they naturally also ‘did’ at school. They enjoyed minor gods as well, 
such as romantic historical novels. Occasionally, the royal parents came 
to those meetings. The most interesting must have been a dinner party 
at Wilhelmshöhe in February 1876; the boys were 17 and had only one 
year before the final examination. The prince, my father, and another 
boy, decided each to write a play, which was to be performed after dinner. 
(Incidentally, food and drink are mentioned frequently, but although 
they were greatly enjoyed, it was always stressed that the royal family 
‘ate Just as we do’. Once, on the occasion of a visit by the Crown princess, 
there was, as an additional sweet, an English ‘flaming pudding’.) At that 
party, the Crown Prince was present. After dinner, a stage was quickly 
erected, and his son’s play was performed. It was called Richard Coeur de 
Lion! Apart from a general and his daughter, another guest is men- 
tioned, Prince Louis of Battenberg, later the well-known admiral in the 
British Navy. Prince Henry was destined for the Navy, hence his cousin 
specially asked for him to be present. Prince William, too, had a keen 
interest in the Navy; I have a dramatic sketch of a ship which he gave 
to my father. 

Another document, this time rather amusing, is a New Year card of 
the First of January, 1877, from the Palais of the Crown Prince, Berlin. 
The prince wrote: ‘Mr. S. Sommer, royal gymnasiast. Many thanks for 
your kind letter. Here we had 15-16 degrees of frost for the first three 
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days, and then, until now, 8-9 degrees above zero. In Constantinople 
things look bad: the Sultan has turned down out of hand omnia that 
had been proposed, and it looks as though the ambassadors might ask 
for their passports any day. And then Good Night—there’ll be bloody 
noses!” 


During that year, the boys staged a mock parliament. It is mentioned 
in the Kaiser’s autobiography, and I have some original minutes. Every 
boy assumed the name of a well-known German parliamentarian. The 
prince was Schultze-Delitzsch, the leader of the Fortschrittsparte: (Pro- 
gressive Party), a group far left of the centre. He usually acted as Secretary, 
and was once asked to provide comfortable seats, a presidential chair, a 
bell, and so on; later he received official thanks. Otherwise, the minutes 
are filled with statements such as: “The member So-and-so was called to 
order’, “The president resigned as he had not the confidence of the 
House’, ‘the president was re-elected’, etc. There were various rules of 
procedure, the most interesting one that the government had the right to 
convene, to adjourn, and to dissolve the Retchstag. ‘The only political 
discussion, mentioned in the six meetings of which there is evidence, 
was an interpellation regarding the situation in the Near East, and the 
decision to send a naval squadron there. 

In his autobiography, the Kaiser also mentions his curriculum vitae 
which he, like every finalist, had to hand in before the examination. He 
speaks of his headmaster as an expert on the Greek and Roman 
theatre; he says that he was well taught in mathematics, and that, in 
addition to his home work, he had special] tuition in English and French. 
Of ancient authors he mentions Sallust, Cicero, Homer, Horace, 
Demosthenes, also ancient sculpture and art in general. His favoured 
subject was Roman history. From my father’s curriculum I can add: 
Thucydides, and philosophical propaedeutics, medieval and modern 
history, German literature, as well as chemistry and physics. In short, 
the prince had the sound general education of the old-type German 
gymnasium. | 

Some days before the ‘Abitur’, he took formal leave of my father, 
giving him a book inscribed to ‘his dear friend and school-fellow’. ‘If we 
only could remain together, study together at Bonn’, such were the pre- 
nostalgic remarks of those last days at school. The crucial day of the 
examination was 26 January. The prince who took it together with, and 
exactly like, his fellow-pupils (there is a photograph of the whole form, 
taken on that day), had to be in Berlin on the 27th for his birthday. It 
was the 18th anniversary, and as Prince of Prussia, his coming-of-age. 

Youth’s a stuff will not endure. But the friendship continued. The 
prince went to Bonn where he joined the students ‘Corps’ Borussia. This 
was very different from the school in Kassel. ‘At Bonn’, my father used 
to say, ‘they have corrupted him’. And yet: youth’s a stuff that wll 
endure, Nothing changed his feelings and memories. Whenever my father 
was in Berlin, he was immediately received in audience. Every time, 
there was the same happiness as of old. They reminded each other of the 
things they had enjoyed together, the prince remembering every detail, 
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every book. Also as of old, the Crown Prince and the Crown Princess 
occasionally made an appearance, and had to listen to their reminis- 
cences. This went on for many years. The prince became the Kaiser, my 
father a judge, and there came an audience which must be dealt with 
in some detail. It was at Potsdam, 23 December, 1903. Shortly 
before, my father had been awarded the Kronenorden (something like 
the CBE). He started by thanking His Majesty for the honour conferred 
on him, which, he continued, meant even more to him than the Kaiser 
could know: there had been repeated setbacks in his career, and he was 
sure that was due to his religion. He begged to be forgiven that it hurt 
when one had to suffer for being loyal. Actually, at that time, the higher 
ranks of judges were barred to Jews in Germany. The Kaiser was visibly 
shaken and perturbed. His face expressed serious emotion when he 
replied, haltingly, slowly, how much he deplored what he had not known 
about before. He then changed the subject, and there ensued the liveliest 
conversation, more inspired than ever. It lasted for over an hour. Once 
again, they talked and talked, each interrupting the other in their excite- 
ment. 

Among the subjects were the growing prosperity of Germany, the 
increase in people’s savings, the development of industry, and its com- 
petition, e.g. with the United States. It appeared that it was a favourite 
idea of the Kaiser’s to bring the leading men in industry together with 
members of the old aristocracy. Among the industrialists he mentioned 
were Rathenau (the father) and Ballin, director of the Hamburg-America 
shipping line. “Water unites, it does not separate’ were his words. And: 
‘if I were not Kaiser, I would like to be an engineer, preferably an 
electrical engineer’. On the question of industry he said: “What a good 
thing it would be if one could interest ordinary people in matters of 
industry, by enabling them to buy small shares’. German shares were at 
that time not available in smaller units than 1000 M (= 50); the 
Kaiser wanted shares for 20 M, like the British £ shares. They also 
discussed the Reichstag and some aspects of the general suffrage; the 
right to vote should imply the duty to vote. Then, from the topics pre- 
sent and future, they were suddenly back at Kassel, 26 years ago. At that 
moment, the Empress entered the room. The Kaiser presented my 
father, paying a moving tribute to him. I think that, in doing so, he 
honoured himself. 

Two months later, my father was appointed the first Jewish High 
Judge in Prussia. The High Court was at—Kassel. From then onwards, 
other such appointments followed. 


My father died in 1925. The happy carefree Prince of Prussia was then 
an exile in Holland. My mother informed him of my father’s death. She 
was summoned to the cemetery where a high official greeted her. He 
stood to attention and laid a wreath on my father’s grave, ‘in the name 
of an old faithful friend’. . 

I have written this paper as a small contribution to a controversial 
subject. I had to bring in my father, in order to show (I quote Leopold 
Ranke), wie es etgentlich gewesen ist. 
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FORUM FEATURE— 


PARLIAMENT, POLLS AND PSEPHOLOGISTS 
SIDNEY H. HOPE 


OW indeed the days are numbered for the Forty-First Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. But it is not to be a peaceful. 
end. After 13 years in office the Government has lately made a 
discovery. There is need for reform. This nation must be brought 
up to date. Let us be modernized. Programmes have been announced, 
schemes introduced, Bills brought before the House, and, as Minister 
succeeds Minister at the despatch box, each with his hand on his heart 
declares for Progress. Meanwhile Sir Alec DouglasHome, no longer 
scion of an ancient house, but rather favourite son of the newest 
medium, almost nightly discloses on TV that he is ‘with it’, claims 
an affinity with the Beatles and is pained to discover that one of the 
members representing in Parliament those enie prong young men from 
Liverpool is named Harold Wilson. 

The Prime Minister seeks signs and portents so that with modest 
luck he may choose the right day for a dissolution, necessarily a day 
before October ends. The right time for the Conservative Party. 
Naturally. It must be hard indeed for anyone outside Great Britain to 
realize how ingrained is the collective egoism of Conservatism. Many 
members of the Party solemnly and sincerely believe and declare that 
the Conservative Party not only represents all that is best and honest 
and noble in the national life but that it therefore follows there really 
is no need for a change. 

The one-party Soviet State in Russia is still anathema, but the per- 
petual rule of the Tories here a natural and almost a blessed state. 
‘Angels and Ministers of Grace defend us!’ It is no longer true to say 
that the Church of England is the Conservative Party at prayers but 
Labouchere’s jibe at Gladstone is apposite today for them! ‘I don’t 
mind his having the ace of trumps up his sleeve, but I do object to his 
implying that the Almighty placed it there.’ 

But what is the trump card? Not, surely, a picture in glorious 
technicolour of strong, progressive men suddenly pouring out a veritable 
cornucopia of progressive measures, bringing unexpected benefits and 
bounties for all— although this will help. Rather the well-tried and 
often in the past successful exposition of the simple fact that the 
Labour Party is still an unpopular alternative. 

This is the real reason why the Conservative Party has held power 
in this country for 33 of the past 40 years. “They will never kill me, 
Jamie, to make you King’ was the retort of Charles II when the Duke 
of York—the ill-starred James I1—expressed fear for his elder brother's 
safety against assassins. 

Conservatives also enjoy the benefit of repeated gamblers’ luck in 
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the Elections. If seats in Parliament were obtained in strict proportion 
to the total of votes obtained by the Parties, they would have been in 
a minority in 1951; there would have been equality in 1955, and, at 
the General Election of 1959, instead of a majority of 100, they would 
have been in a minority of eight. But the electoral system does not 
function with scrupulous exactness. It is enough for Government 
that they can normally count on one hundred more than the others 
in the division lobbies of the House of Commons. 


Strategy dictates that Mr. Wilson should be shown to be a potential 
Prime Minister without a viable potential Cabinet, leading a Party 
all head and no tail, a Party divided amongst themselves on many issues 
of the day, lacking in popular support, unfit to govern. Much of this 
is correct. Since he succeeded Hugh Gaitskell in the Leadership of the 
Labour Party just over a year ago, in a hotly contested vote with George 
Brown, now his second-in-ccommand, Harold Wilson has been given 
every opportunity to show his gifts of oratory. A mordant wit, a copious 
vocabulary, a phenomenal memory, all have combined to make him the 
most formidable debater in Parliament. Nor has he put a foot wrong in 
frequent TV appearances, in public meetings, and in patiently asserting 
from day to day his rights as the Leader of Her Majesty’s official 
Opposition, a post recognized under the constitution, carrying with it 
payment of £3,000 a year. The national press, although overwhelmingly 
Conservative, has favoured him with maximum publicity. 

But there is unease and many distrust him. He intends to direct and 
control the Labour Party’s election campaign in person and lends added 
colour to the picture of a one-man band. Only one other Labour mem- 
ber in the Commons has experienced Cabinet office; the rest of his 
front-bench spokesmen carry little weight and are little known. At 
Oxford University this year 28 of 100 undergraduates (selected for 
their prominence in group activities) were unable to name Labour's 
‘Shadow’ Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Labour Party is united, if only superficially. No signs now of the 
divisions and dissensions which so bedevilled the last years of Gaitskell’s 
leadership. Hopes of office and prospects of patronage soothe the savage 
breast. And the opinion polls have long pointed towards a Labour 
victory. Yet doubts there are. The gap between Labour and Tories has 
narrowed. In terms of by-election votes there has been no progress. 

Since 1959 there have been 55 by-elections—excluding Bristol South 
East, where Anthony Wedgwood Benn was restored to the Commons, 
unopposed by Conservatives or by Liberals. In those 55 by-elections 
Labour support has fallen by no less than 277,000 votes. In only two 
of the by-elections was there any increase, and that by trifling figures. 
A surprising lack of achievement and 2 long record of lost opportunities 
for the official Opposition, especially surprising, almost amazingly so, 
when Government failures and disasters are remembered. Financial 
crises, resignations of Ministers, the Vassal case, the Profumo affair, 
wholesale dismissals of Cabinet Ministers, inflation. Yet it is Labour's 
support which has declined. Even more significant, this decline has gone 
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on for thirteen years, as the following figures show: 
Percentage of Labour vote. General Election 1951 48.8 per cent 


Ditto 1955 46.4 per cent 
Ditto 1959 43.8 per cent 
By-elections, 1959 to date 40.7 per cent 


The process of erosion may be slow, but it looks sure. Immense 
strength remains. Entrenched in their ancient strongholds, the mining 
valleys of South Wales, the coalfields of the North, the solid bastions of 
the Midland Black Country, class-conscious, suspicious, innately con- 
servative, Labour voters in those parts troop out in their thousands on 
any polling day. “Their’s not to reason why!’ But even in those places 
cracks are discernible. What is happening? This is the point where the 
Liberal Party comes into view. The present writer has been an active 
Liberal for more than 40 years, although for business reasons not in 
the forefront of the fight in times past, yet engaged, actively enough, 
in every General Election since 1923. Further back indeed, for there 
are childhood recollections of carrying around a banner on Election 
day in Liverpool, urging electors to vote for some courageous Liberal 
candidate, endeavouring in vain to oust that high-priest of Toryism, 
F. E. Smith. Some partiality may therefore be expected and perhaps 
forgiven, for it may help to remedy the situation created by the blatant 
bias of the national press—not the provincial and local papers, nor the 
trade journals—but the national press, TV and radio manifested against 
the Liberal Party in the pre-election manoeuvres of the past year. 

Even before 1959 it became apparent that the Liberal Party was 
gaining ground at the expense of both Parties. A high point came in 
1962 when Orpington was captured from the Tories, Montgomeryshire 
was held with an overall majority in a four-cornered contest and hundreds 
of gains were recorded at the municipal.elections in May. From all 
this some important political decisions flowed. The leaders of the 
Conservative and Labour Parties recognized their common danger. It 
had to be stopped—and stopped well before the General Election. Mr. Jo 
Grimond’s ebullient leadership calling for a New Deal for Britain, a 
new look at the Establishment, a reappraisal of the usefulness of ancient 
shibboleths and outworn forms, brought young people into the Liberal 
camp in great numbers. And his exposition of long-held Liberal 
principles, expressed in modern terms, increasingly attracted experienced 
politicians from both camps. Former Conservative and Labour MPs, 
former Conservative and Labour Councillors came over. Paid-up party 
membership increased spectacularly, rising by more than 100,000 in 
1963 to an all-time high of 351,000. 

' The first decision of the Tory-Socialist High Command was to occupy 
the Liberal middle ground. Hence the spate of Ministerial reforming 
zeal. Hence Harold Wilson’s sweet reasonableness, new-found moderation 
and propagation of policies lifted almost verbatim from Grimond’s 
speeches and Liberal Party pronouncements. An alternative technique 
has been to ignore the existence of any such thing as a Liberal Party. 
This is achieved, not unsuccessfully, by referring always to the ‘two 
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main parties’ or ‘the two parties’ or ‘the alternative Government’, and, 
on TV and.radio, by excluding Liberal spokesmen from discussions 
and debates. Tweedledum and Tweedledee will have their private 
battle. So indeed it is. For behind the mock-heroics and posturings Tory- 
Socialists and Socialist-Tories are fundamentally one. The power of the 
State, the rule of the Establishment, the authoritarian outlook, this is 
their common creed. Another effective anti-Liberal instrument is the 
Political Opinion Poll. 


Psephologists are comparative newcomers to the world of politics, 
although the best known, the Gallup Polls, have been in existence since 
1937. They are an esoteric tribe. Swings, trends, high-penetration and 
low-penetration areas, polarizations, are favourite words and phrases, 
the slide-rule their favourite instrument; market research in industry has 
been a highly successful field of endeavour. In that field they have 
proved their skill and worth. In politics, however, a ‘low-penetration 
area’, their results have become somewhat suspect. Indeed The Sunday 
Limes recently published “An Anthology of Ignorance’ which, alas, 
exposed the lamentable deficiencies of many victims on whose answers 
the poll results are founded. For example, nearly a quarter of people 
questioned did not know the mining industry had been nationalized. In 
a survey of a constituency in the North of England a third of the people 
interviewed had no idea which Party their MP supported and half*did 
not know his name! One confident woman asserted that her member 
was Mr. Macmillan! Surely rather unstable foundations when the 
weekly ‘voting intention’ polls are eagerly awaited and keenly studied 
by all politicians from the Prime Minister downwards and when an 
apparent rise or fall in a party’s popularity, be it only by a point or two, 
can rock the Stock Exchange. 


Answers to the pollsters’ sometimes loaded questions are published by 
three newspapers, The Daily Telegraph, The Daily Mail and The Daily 
Express, none of them notorious for Liberal sentiments. The newspapers 
pay highly for such information and decide what should ‘be published. 
All three papers have long quoted support for Liberals substantially 
below the figures of actual performance. They have made the gap between 
the Liberals and the other parties appear wider than it is. One way of 
doing this has been to ask the question ‘How would you vote if there 
were a General Election tomorrow?’, of voters in over 200 constituencies 
‘where there is no Liberal candidate, BUT to include the answers in 
arriving at the overall national percentage for Liberal support. 


‘These attacks from all quarters have had some success. Some alarm 
and despondency have been engendered. But the rank and file have 
stood up to the battering, fully justifying the decision taken after 
Orpington to fight on the widest front and to give the maximum possible 
number of electors the chance to record a vote for the Liberals. Voters 
generally appear convinced, irrespective of their own political con- 
victions, that the onward Liberal march continues. In a recent survey, 
not published in the press, 84 of every 100 interviewed thought the 
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Liberals were either gaining ground or holding their own. And while 
the long-term trend indicates a slow Labour decline, these figures emerge 
to show the steady Liberal rise: 


Average Percentage Vote for Liberal Candidates 


General Election 1950 ... ae 11.8 per cent 
1951... Bas sa as 14.7 per cent 
1955... af: ms S 15.1 per cent 
1959 ... ak aed oi 16.9 per cent 
By-Elections—-1959 to date WA Sis zis 24.4 per cent 


When the autumn of 1964 comes the Liberal Party will have spent 40 
years in the wilderness. Although split into two hostile camps at the 
General Election immediately after World War I, it was not until the 
General Election of the autumn of 1924, when they lost 115 seats, that 
the world realized their relegation to the position of a small third 
party in the State. This they have remained—to the disadvantage of 
British politics. For the two broad currents of political thought in this 
country, represented through three centuries by a Conservative Party 
and a Liberal Party, whatever their various temporary designations, 
have been muddied over by the Socialist stream, successors certainly to 
Levellers and to Chartists, but always representing in political philo- 
sophy but a fragment of the population. 

May it be that slowly, at long last, after much grief and pain, people 
are realizing that this re-born Lrberal Party, the cause of John Pym 
and John Hampden, John Selden and John Eliot, the Party of Charles 
James Fox, Macaulay, Grey of the First Reform Bill, Cobden, Bright, 
Gladstone, Campbell-Bannerman, Morley, Asquith, Lloyd-George, and 
Samuel, is their hope for the future. As A. J. Allen puts it in The 
English Voter, “To expect a widespread break-through at the next 
General Election is to postulate an almost country-wide fundamental 
re-appraisal of political support. But this kind of thing has happened 
before.’ Only three times this century has there been a violent swing 
of opinion at a Genera] Election. Each time about 200 seats have 
changed hands. So far there is no evidence of a violent swing to Labour, 
save in the county elections in Flintshire, Lancashire and Greater London. 

In the ‘by-elections of the last four years the Conservatives have 
received the support of only one-third of the voters. ‘There will be 
some 400 Liberal candidates. The one thing Liberals have to fear is 
fear itself. Other words of Roosevelt may also apply: “The President 
is confident of the support of the public, and, after all, no one is for 
him—except the voters.’ Perhaps even in 1964, not waiting until 1969 
or after, the voters will not only think that it is indeed time for a 
change after 13 years of Conservative rule, but they might possibly 
go further—and think it time for the greater change—after 40 years of 
Conservative-Socialism. 


ECONOMICS— 


PAYING FOR PENSIONS 
PAUL DERRICK 


T might be expected that in a civilized community most people would 

be able to save enough during their working lives to make adequate 

provision for old age. Some people are well able to do this. But in 
Britain 55 years ago nearly three-quarters of the private wealth of the 
country was concentrated in the hands of one per cent of the population. 
There were considerable poverty and unemployment and the new Liberal 
Government felt that something had to be done about it. 

In 1908 non-contributory old age pensions were introduced and 
financed from general taxation. The following year, income tax was 
increased from 1s. to 1s. 2d. against bitter opposition to help pay 
persons over 70 58. a week if they had no more than 8s. a week from 
other sources. The rich were taxed to help meet the needs of the poor 
and the foundations of the Welfare State were laid. 

In 1911 compulsory sickness and unemployment insurance was intro- 
duced. This time the benefits were financed not out of general taxation 
but out of compulsory contributions paid by the workers themselves 
either directly to the State or through friendly societies or trade unions. 
The scheme was modelled on the system in force in Germany; and 
because it was largely self-financing it was not necessary to increase the 
rate of income tax again until 1914. 

It was argued by the Liberal Government that people might spurn 
State charity but might nevertheless be happy to collect benefits ‘as of 
right’ when they had paid for the privilege of doing so. It was said 
that the new legislation would put wage earners in the same kind of 
position as the more fortunate people who paid insurance premiums 
voluntarily and thereby made adequate provision for old age or for 
other eventualities. But Hilaire Belloc argued in The Servile State that 
compulsory insurance gave the wage earner a new and inferior status 
and that it marked the beginning of the Servile State in which the many 
would be compelled to work for the profit of the few. 

Compulsory insurance was also bitterly opposed by many Socialists 
who saw clearly that the compulsory contributions amounted to a 
regressive tax and argued that the unemployed should be maintained out 
of general taxation. But the trade unions and most Labour Members 
of Parliament supported the new measures as making some provision 
for the unemployed and welcomed the way in which the trade unions 
had been invited to share in the administration of welfare. To the 
government the proposals had the great advantage that they did some- 
thing to meet the needs of the working population without requiring 
any significant Increase in taxation. 

Thirty years later, in June 1941, Sir William Beveridge was asked 
to undertake a comprehensive survey of social insurance; and the recom- 
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mendations of the famous Beveridge Report were largely implemented 
shortly after the second world war. The main change was that the 
approved societies were dispensed with and the whole system of social 
security was unified under the Ministry of National Insurance—later 
the Ministry of Pénsions and National Insurance—and the National 
Assistance Board. Everyone was to come into the new scheme; and the 
idea of a free national health service was worked out at the same time. 
There was tremendous enthusiasm for the Beveridge Report at the end 
of the war; but it was not anticipated that the value of money would 
fall in the post-war years as rapidly as it did. 


Ten years after the Act of 1946 the Labour Party came forward with 
new proposals for National Superannuation. ‘The central idea was 
that contributions and benefits should be graduated according to 
earnings and adjusted to meet increases in living costs. Five years later 
the Conservative Government’s own graduated pension scheme came 
into operation; and last year the Labour Party produced its own pro- 
posals for a comprehensive scheme which would bring the wage earner 
something like half pay on retirement. 


This is a radical break with the principles of the Beveridge Report; 
and the Labour Party gives two reasons for proposing it. It says in the 
first place that if flat rate benefits were continued this would require 
an enormous increase in flat rate contributions if the pensions were 
to be adequate to meet the needs of an ageing population; and it says 
in the second place that pensions must be related to earnings because 
a considerable number of better paid workers already participate in 
supplementary pension schemes which are related to earnings. 


Now it is certainly true that adequate flat rate pensions would place 
an intolerable burden on lower paid workers if they were financed wholly 
or largely out of flat rate contributions. But is there any good reason 
why flat rate benefits should be financed in this way? The Labour pam- 
- phlet points out that when insurance contributions are compulsory and 
universal they amount to a kind of a tax—a ‘savage poll tax’. ‘There is 
no very obvious reason why pensions and other benefits should be 
financed by such a poll tax which does nothing to distribute the wealth 
of the nation more fairly. It would be simpler and better for them to be 
financed out of general taxation. 

In some countries, such as Australia, social security contributions are 
integrated in the tax structure. The general idea of the welfare state is 
that the state should collect revenue in taxation from those best able 
to pay and distribute benefits to those in need. But flat rate insurance 
contributions really do nothing to redistribute the wealth of a community. 
The Conservative Party in 1909 may have been doubtful of the value 
of redistributory taxation but today it is dedicated to the ideal of a 
nation-wide property-owning democracy; and as 43 per cent of the private 
wealth is still concentrated in the hands of one per cent of the popula- 
tion, both it and the Labour Party should find the idea of financing 
welfare out of general taxation acceptable, however convenient the 
Liberals may have found compulsory insurance contributions in 1911. 


‘ 
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We all pay substantial sums in direct and indirect taxation, even the 
poorest of us, And there does not seem to be any very good reason why 
widows or old people should be reluctant to collect a pension from the 
State, without any kind of means test, if they were entitled to it as of 
right and irrespective of contributions paid and what their circumstances 
were in July, 1948. Because contributions are compulsory and universal 
they are already a kind of tax; and that is no obvious reason why a 
separate and highly regressive tax should be retained. 


If pensions and other benefits were financed out of general taxation, 
as under the 1908 Act, there would not ‘be any possibility of relating 
benefits to contributions. But is there any real point in relating ‘benefits 
to the present flat rate and graduated contributions? It is administratively 
very expensive and does not appear to serve any useful purpose We do 
not arrange for the public authorities to provide better education for 
_certain children because their fathers have paid more in rates or more 

in income tax than their neighbours, The National Health Service does 
not provide better treatment for people who have paid more in beer or 
tobacco duty than their fellows. Why should the State provide a more 
lavish pension to those who have paid more in taxes? 


Bismarck was not a liberal and there is nothing particularly liberal 
or progressive in requiring the poor to pay for their pensions; but if 
pensions are instead financed from general taxation there would be 
little point or purpose in trying to relate pensions to earnings. Pen- 
sions would simply be distributed to widows and to old people on 
reaching the age of 65 without any anomalies as between one kind of 
widow and another and without consulting files to discover how much 
had been paid in contributions by the same individual. The whole busi- 
ness of administering State welfare would become very much cheaper 
and it would probably be possible to dispense with any kind of means 
test or earnings rule. With an ageing population old people are in any 
case going to have to be encouraged to continue to earn something if 
they are able to do so, and with a juster society there will be less need 
to enquire into the personal position of those in receipt of State benefits. 


To say that the Welfare State should take from each in taxation 
according to his ability to pay and distribute benefits to each according 
to his needs is not to say that the graduated pension scheme introduced 
by the present government should be abolished or that the rather 
more generous one proposed by the Labour Party should be abandoned. 
But it would not necessarily ‘be a'bad thing if such official graduated pen- 
sion schemes were to wither away. 


At the present time those earning ‘between fg and £15 a week are 
required to contribute to the graduated pension plan unless their com- 
pany contracts out and provides comparable benefits under a scheme of 
its own. Under the State scheme a worker receives 6d. a week or 26s. a 
year for every £7 10s. paid in graduated contributions. Mr. Harvey Cole 
showed in an article in the Statist on 8 March 1963 that this would mean 
. that with contributions as at present a man who pays the maximum 
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contribution between the ages of 18 and 65 will get a pension of just over 
£3 a week as a result. 

But Mr. Cole went on to show that if the same payments as are made 
by worker, employer and Exchequer under the state scheme were made to 
a private insurance company the worker could expect to receive a pen- 
sion of nearly £15 a week, nearly five times as much as under the State 
scheme. It is not surprising that many companies have contracted out of 
the State scheme when they can provide equivalent benefits ‘by paying 
gs. a ‘week to an insurance company instead of paying 7s. 8d. a week to 
the state—and at the same time give the worker an extra 7s. 8d. to take 
home. Many insurance companies have been doing well since the 
graduated pension scheme was introduced. 

But is taking out a policy with an insurance company the best way 
of making provision for old age in a world in which money is apt to 
lose its value? If a man of 40 agrees to pay premiums of £5 a month 
under a ‘with profits’ endowment policy he may get a guaranteed £830 
at the end of 15 years plus an additional £435 from bonuses—f/1,265 
altogether. But if the same {5 a month were invested in Unit Trusts 
over the same 15 years the investment might be worth twice as much at 
the end of the period. 

If £5 a month had been invested in Scotbits 15 years ago it would have 
been worth in 1963 about £3,960, more than twice £1,265. Scotbits has 
done ‘better than most Unit Trusts and the next fifteen years may not 
be as good for investors as the last 15; but the return obtainable from a 
Unit Trusts is likely to be greater than that from an insurance policy and 
the risk not much greater. 

Five pounds a month for 15 years is £900; and the Stock Exchange 
Gazette calculated in March 1961 that if {goo had been invested in 
1,138 major companies at the end of 1950 the investment would have 
been worth £3,700 by the end of 1960. With some companies the return 
would have been much greater. With Great Universal Stores, for instance, 
£900 would have become £23,500; with Jaguar it would have become 
£33,000; and with City Centre Properties £50,000. 

Thus a man may receive from an insurance policy or company pension 
scheme a return five times as great as from the Government’s graduated 
pension scheme; from a Unit Trust a return perhaps ten times as great; 
and from investment in ordinary shares a return possibly two hundred 
times as great. Moreover personal freedom and personal security are 
greater insofar as saving is undertaken directly by the individual instead 
of om his behalf by the State. The man who owns his own home and 
has a few thousands in a Unit Trust or a building society feels more 
secure than his neighbour who has to rely upon the Government's 
graduated pension plan. It would appear, therefore, that it would be a 
good thing for the State to do more to encourage personal saving 
and private supplementary pension schemes in that the return appears 
to be considerably better. 

Company pension schemes, however, have the disadvantage that they 
discourage mobility of labour, and such mobility may be very important 
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in an expanding economy. It would, therefore, surely be useful for the 
Government, perhaps a Labour Government, to do more to encourage 
the unions, and particularly industrial unions, to develop and administer 
supplementary pension schemes of one kind and another. Several Unions 
have recently begun to invest funds in a Unit Trust and most unions 
operate welfare benefits of some kind. Unlike companies many unions 
are industry-wide organizations and supplementary pension schemes 
administered by unions would not tie individuals to a particular com- 
pany. Moreover the administration might sometimes be more human 
than when undertaken by the State. 


But in many cases such supplementary pensions would no doubt 
continue to be arranged through insurance companies. In this connec- 
tion it might be useful to insist that the companies should not be run 
for profit, just as the 1911 Act insisted that approved societies should 
not be run for profit. The average wage earner may not be doing very 
well out of the government’s graduated pension scheme; but the insur- 
ance companies have been doing fairly well. The Legal and General 
Assurance Society Limited, for instance, recently increased its dividend 
from 190 per cent to 300 per cent and made a 200 per cent scrip issue, 
which sent the gs. shares up to £38 15s. A Labour Government might 
consider the usefulness of mutualizing insurance companies, as it pro- 
posed to do in 1949, so that the full benefits of private pension schemes 
could accrue to policy holders. 


One of the arguments used against the Labour Party's new pension 
plan is that increased contributions will lead both directly and indirectly 
to higher costs and ‘prices and will have inflationary consequences. 
When it was launched Mr. Crossman recognized that it might lead to 
inflation if higher contributions by employees were offset by wage in- 
creases, But if pensions were to be financed wholly from taxation this 
argument would have less force. 


Some taxes, like the tax on property incomes proposed by the Liberals 
or the Wealth Tax proposed by Labour, do not enter into industrial 
costs like insurance contributions. Of course if insurance contributions 
were abolished there would be a more or less equivalent increase in 
income tax on earned incomes; but it would not fall so heavily on those 
with lower incomes and because the ‘burden was spread through all 
sections of the community there would be less danger of inflation. 
Moreover if benefits were no longer related to contributions, let alone 
to earnings, there would be considerable administrative economies. 


Insofar as a realistic and effective incomes policy brings about a 
distribution of the national income generally regarded as fair, there will 
be less need for any kind of means test or earnings rule. Insofar as 
adequate pensions, and sickness, unemployment and other benefits are 
paid by the state to each according to his need and financed wholly out 
of general taxation, fewer people are likely to need to apply to the 
National Assistance Board. In the provision of supplementary benefits 
by companies, approved insurance companies and unions, Britain 
could probably learn something from the Common Market. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE— 


‘THE TOWN THAT WOULD NOT DIF’ 
The story of Maryport, Cumberland, past and present 


J. S. P. AGG LARGE 


AST time I went to Maryport it was raining. I was stopped outside 

the town by a traffic census. I told the man ï was going to Maryport. 

‘Have you got your fishing rod with you, then?’ he asked. I admitted 
that I hadn’t and he stared at me in incredulity, apparently amazed 
that anyone should want to go to Maryport on a wet Sunday except 
to fish. 

The largest factory in Maryport today boasts that it supplies shoes 
to the world. Two hundred years ago the town supplied ships to 
America. Between these two eras she has witnessed fortunes as diverse 
as it is possible to imagine. 

At the bottom of the hill in the main street, Senhouse Street, one has to 
apply one’s brakes hard to avoid going into the sea. The harbour here 
is only part of the extensive port, but it is easily the most attractive part 
of Maryport. The quay is ringed by buildings, fishermen’s houses with 
orange nets draped out to dry from upstairs windows, the Fishermen's 
Church, its sombre spire pointing high into the sky as a landmark 
for the townsmen on the depths of the Solway, and the public houses, 
three of them, providing the best greeting of all to the homecoming 
fishermen. | 

Yet brooding indolently over the whole scene is an inescapable sense 
of decay. The harbour itself badly silted, devoid of all vessels apart from 
the occasional drifter moored well away from the walls ... the plaster 
flaking from the buildings . . . the lighthouse, der and empty, at the 
entrance to the port... the grass around the mouring posts, no longer 
trod bare by heavy boots . . . the boarded up windows of the warehouse 
... the deserted shops, still advertising brands of cigarettes long since off 
the market ... the empty coaltrucks, shunted down forgotten sidings . . . 
the seagulls bunched on the old wooden bridge where the River Ellen 
flows into the harbour—all add to the aloof unknown charm of waterside 
Maryport today. 

Take a walk out along the cliff towards Workington and this - 
decadence continues. Near the harbour you will pass the building of the 
National Dock Labour Board, still with a poster in the window adver- 
tising the final of the NDLB football cup played in April 1961. Next 
door is the Labour Exchange, a large bleak building looking in danger 
of slum clearance. The jobs advertised here are nearly all in other areas— 
sheet metal workers wanted in Wales, machine operators in Swindon, 
and electricians at Crook. A man has to be pretty desperate to uproot 
his family three hundred miles down south to mind a machine, but it 
does happen. 
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Continuing out of town, one can follow a track which in former 
times of prosperity was alive with trains bringing coal from the 
collieries to the dock. Now only the odd truck trundles down it, past 
dilapidated chimneys which have long since ceased to belch forth smoke 
into the sea air. There to the left is a deserted rugby ground, the 
uprights leaning drunkenly away from one another and the playing area- 
suggesting a liability to subsidence. 

Then come the cliffs, sheer and grey, hollowed in places into inelegant 
shapes by opencast mining. Further to the south two great black pyra- 
mids show that mining activities round here are not yet dead. Away to 
the north a narrow strip of concrete stretches for over two miles along 
the red rocks on the shore, a gallant but optimistic effort by a former 
council to provide a promenade and thus create a bathing ‘beach, Visitors 
shun it now, however, preferring the sandy stretches of Allonby further 
north. 

Looking inland from the cliffs one sees the other face of Maryport, 
her lifeblood since the last war, the Solway Trading Estate created by 
the West Cumberland Industrial Development Council. This contains 
several modern factories producing such diverse products as plastic 
buttons (the chances are that the buttons you are wearing now were made 
in Maryport), footwear, foodstuffs and children’s clothes. The unemploy- 
ment percentage in the Maryport district this summer was around 4.4 
which although well above the national average is still a not unhealthy 
figure, and the townsfolk have the Trading Estate to thank for this. It is 
a classic example of how a north country town has changed from 
traditional heavy industry to new light industries in order to keep 
its economy alive. 

Although as mentioned earlier one or two collieries are still worked 
in the area, their days are limited, and the iron works closed down in 
1921. There followed 17 years of dreadful depression until the founding 
of the Trading Estate in 1938. Those grim years between the wars are still 
remembered vividly ‘by many people in the town. 

“These young folk on the new housing estate today, they've no idea 
what it was like,’ said one old-timer outside the Queen’s Head. “They 
grumble about taxation and their thirty bob rent, aye, and bring back 
£25 a week in wages if both of ’em go out to work. D’you know, two 
out of every three people were out of work here in those days? Two 
out of every three, mark you. Come winter come summer, we leaned 
against our doorposts twelve hours a day, not even talking, there was 
nowt to talk about. We grew old and weak and listless. The shops closed 
one by one, the pubs went out of business ’cause no one had any money 
to spend in ’em. Even the fishermen had to sell their boats. I remember 
well when there was work again all those years later, it took us months 
to take it. Our hands blistered and muscles cramped, us who were ‘born 
and bred on iron and coal! Aye, they were sad, sad days.’ 

The history of Maryport does not go back very far, a mere 200 years 
to be precise. (The Parish Church of St. Mary celebrated the bi-centenary 
of its consecration last year.) In 1750 there were only two houses there, 
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both farms. The population soon grew, however, and by 1774 there were 
1,300 people in the town. This had risen to 8,o00 by 1860 and today the 
figure is around 12,400. 

Until 1791 the place was called Ellenfoot (being at the mouth of the 
River Ellen) but the name was changed to Maryport after the wife of 
the founder of the town, Humphrey Senhouse of Nether Hall. Some 
people maintain that the name originated from Mary Queen of Scots 
who is alleged to have landed here after fleeing from Scotland, but the 
former supposition is more likely. 

The harbour grew rapidly. In 1760 a few wooden posts which sup- 
ported a platform acted as pier and quay. Fifty years later the port 
consisted of 101 vessels, some of them of 250 tons, averaging seven men 
and a boy to each. Before the War of American Independence they 
traded with America, but afterwards Ireland was thelr main customer. 
Timber, flax and iron were imported from the Baltic in such quantities 
that in 1847 the 123 vessels registered at Maryport contributed £7,921 
in customs duties. 


Although pottery, glass, cordage, sailcloth, flour and fish were all 
flourishing trades in the town, it was coal that constituted the main 
industry. A hundred years ago there were ten pits working around 
Maryport, exporting 400,000 tons a year from the port. 


Running coal a close second was the shipbuilding industry. R. Ritson 
and Company owned two yards in the town, employing 200 men, and 
J. Wood and Company also ran a sizable yard. Most of the vessels 
constructed here were engaged in the India and China trade, although 
as one shopkeeper proudly pointed out:— “The first warship of the 
American Navy was built at Maryport, remember that.’ 

The shipbuilding yards depended not only on the coal industry but 
also on the iron deposits nearby. Iron and brass foundries had sprung 
into existence, and this was one of the first places where coke was used 
for the smelting of iron in blast furnaces. 

Meanwhile the local services had not ‘been found lacking. In 1834 the 
whole town was lit by gas, and in 1840 the Maryport to Carlisle railway 
was completed, which greatly helped the prosperity of the town. 

With industry flourishing so sensationally and the fishing fleet (mainly 
herring and cod) on the increase, it was found necessary to enlarge the 
harbour in 1860. A grand four-acre floating dock, the Elizabeth Dock, 
was built, along with new wharves, a cast iron lighthouse, quays made 
from local red limestone, bridges, tramways and railways. Twenty years 
later a further extension was found necessary, and the larger Senhouse 
Dock, named after the founder of the town, came into being. 

At the same time many rows of terraced houses were added just 
inland from the sea shore. Today they are squalid slums, many empty, 
some half demolished, the dates of the golden years of their erection still 
gazing cynically down at the observer in and around King Street. 

How are the mighty falleni The last relics of the silted docks, rusty 
coalmines and dilapidated slums will be gone long before the remains of 
the old Roman camp at Brow Top are vanished from sight. The camp 
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is thought to date from the Second Campaign of Agricola in 79 AD and 
many of the old altars and stones are still preserved at Nether Hall. 

Ships will never be built at Maryport again, neither will the harbour 
ever be unsilted. Most of the coalmines and iron deposits have been 
worked for the last time, and the grass will grow longer on the quay. 
Yet Maryport has met her challenge and won. The shoes, buttons and 
foodstuffs which she now exports to the world from the light, air- 
conditioned factories on the new trading estate will make her prosper 
tor many years yet. Bingo can be played in the High Street and the cafes 
have their juke boxes. Maryport in 1964 is ‘with it’. 

The transition of Maryport is an epitome of that facing the whole 
of the north of England. The great iron dinosaurs of the industrial 
revolution must ‘be left behind in this age of atomic power. What Mary- 
port did yesterday the rest of the north must do tomorrow. Shoes she 
may supply now to the nation instead of ships, but the charm of her 
seafaring era is indestructible. 


NOTES 
Maryport is 29 miles south-west of Carlisle and 6 miles north of Workington on the 
A.596, situated on the coast of the Solway Firth. 


The Golden Lion in Senhouse Street provides accommodation and all meals. 


A regular diesel train service connects Maryport with Carlisle and hence with 
main lines throughout England, also with Whitehaven and Workington. 


THE ENGLISH EPITAPH 
S. G. A. LUFF 


6 OWHERE probably is there more true feeling, and nowhere 
worse taste, than in a churchyard, wrote Benjamin Jowett, rather 
sweepingly. Concerning tastes there is, proverbially, no use argu- 

ing, but if your appreciation is large enough you will find, at one extreme, 
libraries of gracious living, at the other, a folklore of anecdote, in the 
epitaphs of tombstones and monuments, There is evidence of history 
and religion, elegance and folly, brilliance and pathos, faith and sim- 
plicity, cynicism and despair. Some have been half trodden away, 
others, at periods of restoration, thrust almost out of sight. Gravestone 
inscriptions exposed to weather are frequently worn clean away. All 
this makes the collector’s task far more intriguing. 

The field is broad enough: from coast to coast. There is no telling 
where the best specimens will turn up. Guide books only occasionally 
lead to the picturesque epitaph. Collectors need agility, to climb behind 
organ cases, and persistence, to procure the keys of family chapels and 
vestries. Moreover, they will soon want to specialize. 

It is a curious fact that epitaphs of a type often cling to a place. 
In some churches, even districts, both monuments and their literature 
are devoid of either interest or charm. Elsewhere an undistinguished 
graveyard or a nineteenth century church, lodging relics of its pre- 
decessor, will prove rich in collector’s pieces. 

Medieval epitaphs seldom passed beyond the data necessary for 
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records and a request for prayers. Not till the fourteenth century do we 
begin to find them in English. Then piety itself often has charm, en- 
hanced by quaint spelling. The literate layman of the fifteenth century 
soon asserted a personal note, like Richard Wood of Maldon, Essex, 
who confesses: : 

‘broken is for sorrow 

Myn hart, now be that sal not be to morrow... 

. . . I am tak fro hens, and so sal ye: 

But to what passage tel you I ne can.’ 

The sixteenth century popularized symbols of mortality, from the 
noble urn down to the dusty graveyard impedimenta of death. Shake- 
speare noted the mood, and has this: ‘Of comfort no man speak. Let's 
talk of graves, of worms, of epitaphs!’ Particularly macabre, though 
artistically neat, is Sir Gervase Clifton’s monument to his first three 
wives (he had seven) at Clifton, near Nottingham (1631). The sculptor 
offers us a glimpse into a skull-packed charnel house. Archbishop Abbot's 
tomb in Holy Trinity Church, Guildford (1633) sports a similar trophy. 
Here the skulls are flanked by plinths of marble ‘books. 

Sometimes death is dramatically personified as a shrouded skeleton 
striking the fatal blow. One of the most effective examples of this 1s 
the Nightingale monument (1761) in Westminster Abbey. According to 
Bridget Applethwaite’s epitaph at Bramfield, Suffolk (1737) even this 
experienced slayer was occasionally thwarted, for, when Bridget resolved 
to ‘run the Risk of a Second Marriage Bed’: 

‘. . . Death forbad the Banns 
And having with an apoplectick Dart 
(The same instrument with wich he had formerly Dispacht her mother) 
Touchd the most Vital part of her Brain 
_She must have fallen directly to the ground 
(As one thunder strook) 
If she had not been Cat’cht & supported by her intended 
‘Husband.’ 

Time, with his sweeping scythe, was doubtless more certain. He will be 
found, as an emaciated old gentleman, perched on the flank of Lady 
Henniker’s monument (of ‘Coad’s artificial stone’) in Rochester Cathed- 
ral. 

Gravedigger’s tools are disposed neatly as decorative motifs on church- 
yard headstones, mostly of eighteenth century date: pick and mattock, 
hammer, coffin, and funeral bell. Sometimes they are accompanied ‘by 
more refined symbols such as hour glasses. Infant heads between wings, 
that for some odd reason have been dubbed cherubs, are almost essential 
to this school of funerary art. For headstones of this sort, with fine 
calligraphy, all carved in indestructible slate, search the shires of 
Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby. Canal transportation is behind the 
wide distribution of these fine stones, which may occasionally be found 
much further afield. Many have lines of verse in the spirit of Methodist 
revival. Here is an example: 


I come, ye messengers of love, I come; 
I see the passage open to my home; 

The massy gates of glory are unbarr’d, 
I see the mansion of my rest prepar’d, 
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No longer ‘need your, flaming chariots stay: 
My chains drop. offs I leave this falling clay; 
Joyful I leave this cumbrous load behind, 
No more to fetter the. immortal mind, 
Thro’ Jesus’ righteousness I soar above, 
And seize a harp to chaunt redeeming love. (1821) 
Another runs thus: 7 
This languishing head is at rest, 
Its thinking and aching are o’er; 
This quiet immovable breast 
Is heav’d by affliction no more: 
This heart is no longer the seat 
Of trouble and torturing pain, 
It ceases to flutter and beat, 
It never shall flutter again. 
(Duffield, epitaph of 1839, lines 
attributed to Wesley) 


The seventeenth century was a golden age. Then literature and senti- 
ment went well together, and even when the latter leads, it is convincing. 
Lady Tanford, in her lines on Sir Lawrence at Burford, Oxon, excuses 
herself thus: 

Love made me poet, 
And this I writt; 
My heart did do it, 
And not my witt. 

Widows vie with widowers in their immortal records of love that can 
never die. To me, Lady Dyar’s last couplet (Colworth, Beds) is un- 
rivalled: 

Draw, draw the closed curtains, and make room, 
My dear, my dearest dust, I come, I come. 

A good representative of widowers is the Reverend Mr. Gee, of 
Tedburn Saint Mary in Devon, who decided: 

Henceforth I will no more alight upon a fair green tree, 
But as the turtle which has lost his deare mate I will be. 

The story of John Hewet and Mary Drew’s epitaph at Stanton 
Harcourt, Oxon, is among the best known, but it bears repeating. John 
and Mary were lovers. The poet, Pope, was watching them one day, a 
week from their marriage, as they rested together from harvesting, in the 
shade of a haycock. He saw them struck by lightning. At Pope’s request 
Lord Harcourt erected their monument, and Pope wrote the epitaph. 
His generosity was a trifle marred by a fulsome comment of his in a 
letter to Lady Mary Wortley Montague: “The greatest honour people 
of this low degree could have was to be remembered in a little monument; 
unless you will give them another—that of being honoured with a tear 
from the finest eyes in the world.’ 

The early loss of young persons caused grief that their epitaphs 
sometimes still convey. There is, I think, none so effective as this, on 
the memorial to Penelope Boothby at Ashbourne, Derbyshire: 

She was in form and intellect most exquisite. 


The unfortunate Parents ventured their all 
in this frail Bark. And the wreck was total. 
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Thomas Banks’ sleeping figure—one can hardly call it effigy—is as 
perfect as those lines. When Queen Caroline saw it she burst into tears. 
Neither political nor religious change invaded the intimacy of the 
English family, and death, to judge from epitaphs, made love stronger. 
Only human nature could on occasion disturb domestic harmony so 
radically that the bereaved party felt obliged to leave behind sharp 
lessons. There is something caustic in this from Hadleigh, Suffolk: 
To free me from domestick strife 
Death called at my house, but he spake with my wife. 
Susan, wife of David Pattison, lies here, 
Stop, Reader, and, if not in a hurry, shed a tear. 

There is a classic of this school at Horsley Down, Cumberland. This 
verbose memorial by Mary Bond’s brother-in-law is a skit on the formal 
praise so easily paid to the departed and a warning to the matrons of 
the parish. It is punctuated by ‘BUT’s, in this manner: 

She was an affectionate wife and tender mother: 
BUT 
Her husband and children whom she loved, 
Seldom saw her countenance without a disgusting frown. 

Some epitaphs allude to troublous times, in order to emphasize how 
their subjects steered a straight course and steady amid them. Others 
welcome death as the happy release from an unfair contest. Captain 
Gervase Scrope, of Coventry, ‘in the agony and dolorous paines of the 
goute’, wrote for himself the epitaph of ‘an old tossed Tennis ball... 
never at quiet, until quite dead.’ 

Monuments of quality and charatter, epitaphs that deserve to ‘begin 
with those striking apostrophes: “Reader!—Passenger!’ are seldom pro- 
duced today. The epitaph, it has been said, went out when the cemetery 
came in. Scottish kirkyards still attach more significance to monuments 
than do our cemeteries and trim churchyard extensions, but in both 
at least one distinguished monumental fashion of the eighteenth century 
lingers wearily on. This is the urn. Nude infants scramble round it; 
maidens in Greek costume and willow trees weep over it. Even Byron’s 
Labrador ‘Bo’sun’ has his urn at Newstead, along with one of the most 
touching epitaphs over penned. The broken column, for youth’s inter- 
rupted hopes, is another survivor. 

The vanity of life is a theme for some epitaphs whose authors were, 
I presume, motivated either by a lugubrious puritanism or bitter remorse. 
Lines that deplore both tombs and epitaphs figure none the less on quite 
respectable monuments. A good life, they teach, is the best epitaph, and 
‘onely vertue can Lengthen our Date And make a happy man.’ 
Rationalism went still further to quench the flame. A panegyric of social 
success is the epitaph’s last stand, varied by a cynical summary of life 
and a crack at the folly of it all. There is this famous one on John Gay’s 
monument at Westminster (kept in a gallery): 

Life is a jest; and all things show it. 
I thought so once; but now I know it. 

Almost the last heirs to a fine literary tradition were a few honest 

labouring men, who, by good repute, earned themselves testimonials. 
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THE ARTS— 


A NEW CRANACH AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
DONALD BRUCE 


HE subject of the newly acquired painting by the Elder Lucas 

Cranach which is now on display at the National Gallery was one 

of his favourites: Venus and Cupid. He painted twenty-four versions, 
each one with its own insinuating charm, so that an itinerary from 
Leningrad to Paris which took in every point at which a Venus and 
Cupid by Cranach is to be found would coil about like the serpent 
with which he signed his work. More often than not in this series he 
chose to represent, as in the National Gallery picture, the story told in 
Theocritus of Cupid stung by a bee. Cupid goes to grumble to his 
mother, whose only reply is, “You are just as small and mischievous, and 
your sting is even worse.’ 

In the version at the Borghese Gallery in Rome, which is similar to the 
National Gallery one, Cupid is making his righteous complaint, pointing 
to the honeycomb as evidence, to Venus, who is dressed in a large hat, 
a hair-net strung with pearls and a necklace. Unlike Cranach’s little 
Charities, whose eyes are all for their children, Venus is occupied with 
her own thoughts, which are apparently conceited ones, since, although 
undressed, she has a very dressed-up expression and pose. In the 
Copenhagen version, which has a party of soldiers shouldering their 
anachronistic halberds in the distance, Cupid looks more offended than 
pained. In the Berlin version a very unmaternal Venus points at Cupid 
mockingly and in the Nuremberg one he becomes tearful, whilst she 
crosses her debonair ankles and raises her finger at him. 

In the Burrell Collection Cranach, now in a cellar somewhere in 
Glasgow, a stag reposes (without taking great interest) beside Venus 
and Cupid. Venus is in a hat with three bobbles and a collar with a 
single pendant pearl, and Cupid looks merely surprised, as if taken 
aback by the bee’s impertinence. 

A comparison of the series, of which the new National Gallery picture 
is a particularly choice example, with Diirer’s 1514 drawing of the same 
subject illustrates Cranach’s superior grace and tact. On the face of 
Diirer’s Cupid is a grimace of fat terror, whilst a purposeful and 
accurately depicted swarm of bees circles his head. The realistic detail 
makes the drawing a representation of pain, not of the playfulness of 
Theocritus’s eclogue. 

In the National Gallery Venus and Cupid, Cupid presents the honey- 
comb for Venus’s inspection but, abstracted, she waves it aside, absorbed 
perhaps in her awareness of the lithe slant of her body from the arm, 
which shakes the bough of an apple tree above them, to the foot, which 
she swings on a low branch, the big toe raised. Deep amongst the 
pine-trees the meditative old stag is once more in attendance but this 
time has brought a roe along with him. The painting, which has been 
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cleaned, is in superlative condition, bringing out the special Cranach 
light blue of Cupid’s wings and the nacreous pink touches round the 
hips, the knees and the other crafty joints of Venus’s frame. Such tiny 
whimsical details as the two swans squabbling on the looking-glass lake 
in the background can be seen with perfect: distinctness. As in most 
of the other versions, Venus wears a hair-net and a large hat, but she 
does not carry the usual modestly drifting veil. Instead she has two 
necklaces. 


The picture is signed with the winged serpent on a pebble under 
Cupid’s feet and, although undated, probably derives from Cranach’s 
best period, the early fifteen-thirties, when no less a person than Philip 
Melancthon was devising mythological themes for him. It is mentioned 
but not reproduced in the monograph by Friedlander and Rosenberg, 
and was bought at the beginning of August from a New York dealer, 
which is a pleasing reversal of the usual transatlantic traffic. 


Maria Grey College, Twickenham. 


FROM HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICIAL 
REPORT 
(HANSARD) 


DEBATE ON DEFENCE 


Vol. 256, No. 51, Tuesday, 17 March 1964, 
Cols. 752-3 
Lord Ogmore: 


... The noble Earl [Earl Jellicoe] did not say anything 


about the Northern Arctic, the northern “skullcap”. I have 
been very much impressed recently in reading an article by a 
Swedish Admiral, Elis Bidrklund, in the March issue of THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, Which isin the Library. He describes 
at some length this northern “skullcap”, which is the 
shortest route between the United States and the Soviet 
Union for air and submarine, and he warns us of the 
danger of neglecting this area in defence. Apparently there 
are not nearly the defensive weapons, particularly naval 
ships and the like, here that there are in the Mediterranean, 
and he feels that maybe we are neglecting this particular 
area. I should like the noble Earl the First Lord to have a 
look at this article; I think he will find it interesting and 
stimulating...’ 
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. SCIENCE, COMMUNICATIONS AND REASON—I 
BERNARD RUBIN 


Professor of Governmental Affairs and Public Relations, 
University of Boston 


UMAN cultural progress is evolutionary and every generation has 

fought its devils to the end that man is always somewhat more 

reasonable than he has been. At the very least, he has learned 
to recognize his own evil deeds, even if he has also found ways to make 
the subconscious work overtime. 

Community life divorced from the blood-drenched history of brutish 
heroics or centred on personal unbridled privilege, mass superstition 
or unabsorbable fear, has always been the great ambition of homo 
sapiens. 

-The struggles on behalf of reason are crucial today. Albert Schweitzer 
observes that while man has become a superman, ‘there is gravity in 
our situation because the supernian. suffers from a fatal imperfection 
in his spirit. He is not elevated to that level of super human reason 
which must correspond to the possession of super human force." 

What follows is an appreciation of the relationships between the - 
communications aspects of science and the broad political objectives 
of the Anglo-American community. The basic thesis is that the environ- 
ment for easy communication is inseparably linked to freedom of re- 
search, and to the liberty of the researcher to disseminate what he has 
learned, to anyone. 


1 Background to a New Choice 


The genesis of currently subscribed-to theories and practices of inter- 
personal and public contact must be traced historically. Contemporary 
inventiveness in regard to ideas and things is an outgrowth of past 
chains of events. Briefly, the Mediterranean societies were among the 
first to utilize, even if sporadically, the rudiments of a pseudoscientific 
approach, goaded on by the vision of their ambition for themselves 
and their gods. An amazing intellectual prolificness is obvious in the 
legacies left to us by those ancients. Only by way of example, the con- 
jectural, mechanical, and engineering talents of the civilizations of 
the Near East’s fertile crescent, of the Egyptians, of the Greeks, and of 
the Romans smack of sheer genius. The magnitude of the attainments, 
despite the woeful social situations then common, brought mankind one 
short step closer to the logical conclusion that what could be doné 
by individuals selfishly, could be undertaken iby design in the common 
good. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth and into the sixteenth centuries, 
the period now called Renaissance, Western-European. history records 


l Excerpts from Nobel Prize Speech Delivered by Schweitzer in Oslo, New York Times, 
5 November, 1954. 
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another great surge towards the creation of intellectual ambitions. One 
tremendous achievement was that more and more of the curtain of 
darkness that had descended over human history was lifted, and some 
of the mystery concerning the chronology of man disappeared, to be 
replaced by attempts at critical and objective assessments. 


True, coloured accounts were vastly more common than inspired 
fact-finding, and the masters of society still held tight to their sovereignty. 
Be generous enough to consider these attempts without undue reference 
to the intellectual criteria admired today! Printing, the fundamental 
basis for the world-wide spread of knowledge, came upon the European 
scene in the fifteenth century. Perhaps it is true that modern thought was 
minutely though violently etched in the minds of Johann Gutenberg of 
Mainz and of his assistants when they realized in 1456 that they had 
produced pages dividing the present from the past. 

From that point on, man was to ‘be the beneficiary and sometimes 
the victim of intellectual fever because he had a new choice. He was no 
longer restricted by the power of his voice, or of his transportation 
methods, or because of the laboured feats of scribes. He could at long 
last put his tales to the imagination of the many who hungered for 
knowledge. The drama of modern conceptions of public inter-relations 
may be dated from the introduction of printing. All previous attempts 
at communications were too restricted in technique or application to 
be more than haphazard means for supercharging the mind. 

As mechanical letter after mechanical letter was joined together into 
words and into thoughts, the great scenario of human events became 
increasingly dominated by the entrances of those who determined to 
elevate mankind intellectually. Frequently, though not at the pace 
one would hope for, the script provided exits for the villains who 
debased the dignity of every individual by stimulating ignorance, fear 
and superstition, with their performances. 


2 Scientific Lessons 


The most significant heritage behind Anglo-American developments 
in the field of mass communication is primarily based upon the great 
strides in intellectual observations and experimentation made by the 
Western European students of the natural world. The men who led 
the way towards our scientific environment were, in the main, con- 
tentious individuals anxious to sacrifice the old platitudes and hearsay 
evidence about the natural world when they concluded that superstition 
and assumption did not meet the test of experimental observation or 
logical analysis. We should remember, at least, the work of several 
leaders. Exclusions from the following digest, which scientists will lament, 
only signify that we would speak of the few in order to establish a 
simple conclusion about the host. Here are mere fragments of the 
achievements of extraordinary minds who were often at the storm 
centres of the social and political problems of their times. 


First, let us cite the work of those who studied the heavenly bodies. 
Man has a tendency to look up before he looks around. Nicholas 
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Copernicus (1473-1543; Polish-German) studied the ancient writings to 
evolve a new system of astronomy; Galileo Galilei (1564-1642; Italian) 
made one of the first telescopes. It permitted him a view of the great 
entities that had been just beyond the range of the naked eye. Johannes 
Kepler (1571-1630; German) demonstrated that the planets move in 
ellipses with the sun in one focus. 


Several investigators dedicated their time to the study of Geography. 
They studied what man had overlooked within range of the naked eye 
and the penetrating brain. Two Flemish personages come immediately to 
mind. Abraham Ortelius (1527-98) was inspired during his travels with 
Gerardus Mercator (1512-94) to devise and compile one of the first 
modern atlases. Mercator managed to project areas of the earth and 
even the globe itself on a flat map with the parallels and meridians at 
right angles. His maps prompted many to wonder about the peoples and 
the lands far distant. Some of them even began to wonder about their 
own land and their own people. 


The Englishman, Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727) pondered the prob- 
lems of gravity, demonstrating that every particle of matter is affected 
by gravitation, thereby raising havoc with the old pat ideas. Could his 
contemporaries have wondered whether the laws of physics related 
to the other burdens that were borne by the individual? 


Another of the modern sciences—chemistry—was furthered by the 
work of Robert Boyle (1627-91; Irish) who was instrumental in the 
regularization of such studies, and by Antoine Laurent Lavoisier (1743- 
94; French) who observed the indestructibility of matter and noted the 
composition of fire. Henry Cavendish (1731-1810; English) probed into 
the nature of heat, the composition of air, and the substance of gas and 
electricity. Joseph Priestly (1733-1804; English) researched into the 
areas involving oxygen and animal life, electricity, gas and photosyn- 
thesis. William Harvey (1578-1657; English) advanced physiology by his 
delvings and observations on the circulation of the blood in the human 
body, and on the functions of the heart. 


As a representative of mathematical advance we cite John Napier 
(1550-1617; Scottish). Among other of his achievements Napier invented 
the logarithm and ‘introduced the decimal system in the writing of 
numbers. For politicians the cumulative effect of visionary science 
went beyond science into the area of political reality. 


3 Research Spirit 


The spirit of research that these men so ably represented was in large 
measure responible for the engendering of a new spirit in all mankind. 
As forerunners of change, they collectively advanced a rather startling 
theory. In essence, they challenged all men to view themselves as reason- 
able beings, capable of learning new truths and intended to examine 
critically the old pillars of society. The Dark Ages, Medievalism, and the 
other sad sagas of unquestioning obedience had all been delivered a 
death blow by the new approaches of Renaissance and Enlightenment 
researchers. The strength and guts of the Inquisition and the other 
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dreads of their time were to begin to surrender, first by virtue of 
uneasy truce and then by default to systematic scientific inquisitiveness. 

However, : 

_ Science could advance beyond’ these first steps only by introducing a new 
measure, a different logical standard of truth. Truth, it declares, is not to be 
attained so long as man confines himself within the narrow circle of his own 
immediate experience, of observable facts. Instead of describing detached and 
isolated facts science strives to give us a comprehensive view. But this view 
cannot be attained by a mere extension, an enlargement and enrichment of 
our ordinary experience. It demands a new principle of order, a new form of 
intellectual interpretation.? 

New science permitted new approaches to the study of human condi- 
tions. A sweeping rumble of the coming tide of ‘accumulated and 
verifiable’ knowledge was heard by the comparative few whose pers- 
picacity and boldness caused a turning from the complaisant and un- 
agreeably fatalistic old ways. The range of the coming changes had to 
do with other affairs than observation and analysis of the matters of 

the natural physical world. 

_ Great fires of imagination were kindled in the area of philosophic 
thought connected with the attempt to explain human relations. It was 
also inevitable that the restraints imposed by blind faith and frustrating 
obedience should bow to the growing ‘conception of a untversal natural 
law of cause and effect,*? changing men’s views of political and social 
affairs. 


4 Modern Times and the Old Order 


The practical rewards of experimentation led men to wonder if 
human affairs were also not directed by some cause and effect process 
that might come to be understood when human beings were themselves 
subject to sympathetic, rational analysis. The logic of relating human 
affairs to the advance of the scientific method was understood by a few 
of the worldly philosophers and they began openly to preach the 
gospel. Though they could not always foresee that their words would 
so radiate that the old dogmas would be discredited, there issued forth 
from certain pulpits of learning tenets of a revolution of thought 
destined to upset the old orders for all time to come. Our contemporary 
interpretation of human dignity was dimly perceived in vague outline. 

If there is a more hateful word than modern, it is as vague in meaning 
and as barren of justification for its meaning. Surely one could never 
begin to comprehend the significance of its usage without first determining 
the values of the person presenting the word for consideration. Modern, 
to the high school pupils of today, can denote anything that transpired 
after their grammar schoo] days. Adults are just as prone to twist the 
meanings of modernity so as to ensure the antiquity of all who reached 
the age of responsibility before them. 


2 Ernest Cassirer, An Essay on Man, (New York; Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1953) 
p. 263. 

8 Carl L. Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life, (New 
York: Vintage Books, Inc., 1955) p. 67. : 


To be continued 
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THE LAST KING OF SPAIN 
King Alfonso XIII and his age. Sir Charles Petrie. Chapman and Hall. 35s. 


Alfonso XII had very little luck in life but he has been extremely fortunate in 
his biographer. Sir Charles Petrie is one of our leading authorities on modern 
Spain and his book is enriched by memories of long personal acquaintance with 
the monarch. The portrait stands out in clear relief and the book is at the same 
time an analysis of the Spanish people. He describes the king as the most 
distinguished Spaniard of the century and as the possessor of a first-class brain. 
How then was it that the story is a tragedy? In these pages we shall fnd 
the answer. No country in the world is more difficult to govern. As the author 
puts it, the Spaniard is more of an individualist than the Frenchman or the 
Englishman. 

The book opens with a summary of Spanish history in the last two centuries, 
a record as troubled as that of France. Alfonso was born a king for his father 
died before his birth. His Habsburg mother took the regency and was of the 
utmost assistance to her son before and after his political coming of age at 16. 
His earliest impression was of the Spanish-American war of 1898 which des- 
troyed the Spanish Empire by the loss of Cuba and the Philippines. Henceforth 
Spain has not counted on the European stage. Magni nominis umbra. When he 
came to assume his full royal power he had to depend on ministers nearly all 
of whom were tragically unfitted for their task. 

The chief event of these early years was his marriage to Queen Victoria’s 
granddaughter whom I remember meeting in January 1906 when as a young 
Member of Parliament I had to take part in the opening of an exhibition of 
sweated labour which she came to open. She looked the picture of health and 
Was just about to leave for Madrid. As all the world knows she and her 
husband were nearly blown to pieces by a bomb on their wedding day. What 
if any permanent effect this outrage produced on her we are not told. The 
young king, luckily for him, was a man of exceptional courage which he 
needed for this was only the first of several attempts. Life is cheap in Spain for 
three of his Prime Ministers were assassinated. The earliest phase of his reign 
was the happiest but the marriage made an unfortunate start for the two eldest 
sons were incapable of fulfilling the duties of heirs to the throne. The elder 
suffered from haemophilia and the second was born deaf and dumb. The 
third, Don Juan, is the present claimant to the Spanish throne. 

Spain was neutral in the first world war and Alfonso made himself extremely 
useful in dealing with prisoners and other victims of the conflict. After the 
war political party strife became fiercer and there was an ominous growth of 
republicanism. In the year 1923 the situation had become so serious that some- 
thing like a pronunciamento became in the eyes of many, perhaps most, 
Spaniards inevitable. General Primo de Rivera practically forced himself on 
the King who made no resistance because he agreed with Primo that the 
politicians had utterly failed. Alfonso played off ministers against one another, 
declares the author, so that no one really trusted him. But it was the politicians’ 
own fault. The sincerity of his patriotism was never a moment in doubt and 
it was his undoing that it was so rarely shared by those with whom he had to 
deal. For the first two years of the so-called Directory, Alfonso is described by 
the author as practically a prisoner but from that time onwards the dictator 
came to realize that he had nothing to fear from the monarch. Their relations 
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were never intimate but the king used to say that he had no choice and in various 
public addresses he proclaimed his confidence in Primo’s regime. He must 
often have wondered how long it would last but he was not impatient to see 
it go for his memories of party strife and inefficiency were too recent. 

Nature intervened, for after six years the dictator began to lose the support 
of sections of the army which had made his rise to power possible, and his 
health began to fail. He allowed himself to be dismissed in 1929. He was suc- 
ceeded in office by General Berenguer who lacked the ability of Primo and 
Soon proved incapable of winning sufficient authority to carry the burden. 

Two years after the fall of Primo came the fall of the monarchy. Local 
elections indicated the rapid growth of republicanism and by this time, says 
Sir Charles Petrie, Alfonso had lost his self-confidence. At this point he com- 
mitted what most readers I think will feel was a grave error in judgment. He 
fled not only from Madrid but from Spain expressly declaring that he had not 
abdicated. But was not his flight itself a virtual abdication? It was followed 
by one or more unsuccessful efforts to form a coalition but the way was open to 
any ambitious soldier who, on the model of South American dictators, might 
feel strong enough to seize power by a military coup. The man of destiny 
appeared in General Franco who took the helm in 1936 and thereby unleashed 
a bloody civil war which lasted for three years. Hideous atrocities were com- 
mitted on both sides but the bulk of the army sided with the new dictator who 
has now ruled Spain for 25 years and has at any rate restored order at the 
price of the complete suppression of liberty in every form. 

The last ten years of Alfonso’s life are the saddest part of the story. Accord- 
ing to the author the upset of the monarchy and the harrowing experiences 
which preceded it led to a temporary estrangement between husband and wife. 
We are not told how long the estrangement lasted but it seems clear from 
the narrative of the fallen monarch’s wanderings that they never again had a 
home together and I have been told that they had not met for years till Queen 
Ena was summoned to his deathbed in a hotel in Rome. He died of angina 
pectoris at the age of 57. He had never ceased to claim that he was the 
legitimate ruler, but in his last days he publicly transferred the claim to his 
third son Don Juan. This thrilling and distressing book ends with the words, 
with which most readers will agree: ‘Few monarchs would have done better, 
and the vast majority would have done a great deal worse.’ 


MAISKY’S INDICTMENT 
Who Helped Hitler? Ivan Maisky. Hutchinson. 25s. 

In the saddest and coldest war book I have read in any language, Academician 
Ivan Maisky, now 80, conducts his own Nuremburg-style trial with Neville 
Chamberlain, Halifax and’ company in the dock, charged with deliberately 
encouraging Hitler to unleash the needless war mourned by millions in Coventry 
and London, Liverpool and Bath, Plymouth and Rotterdam, Paris and Moscow, 
Leningrad, Stalingrad, Hiroshima and Berlin. Children and the legless and 
‘widowed should be compelled to study the book for its lesson to masters 
of brinkmanship, to the semi-educated amateurs careless fate thrusts into 
places of power on the world stage. They hoped, he says, to slide Germany 
into Soviet lands, to offer Hitler a ‘loan’ of £1,000 m. for the service, and 
sundry colonies in Africa (belonging to other nations). Meanwhile, they pre- 
tended to be conducting talks for an Anglo-French-Soviet alliance, whose 
snail-like progress was the joke of major diplomatists I met in the world’s 
capitals. They knew Japan was conducting a grave offensive and refusing 
Soviet offers of a peaceful conclusion over the River Khalkin-Gol. If 
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Chamberlain won and Hitler fell for the bribe, Stalin would face war on two 
fronts . . . and must lose the Ukraine and other rich wheat lands. This would 
help Hitler (for a few months) with his ‘last territorial demand’. 

Says Maisky—and the evidence of the little man is personal, documented, 
and cited from available Western sources—Stalin realized the West was not 
honest about the negotiations. The British and French delegates did not fly 
to Moscow when every hour counted; they did not take a fast cruiser; they 
spent five days trepsing in a liner .. . to Leningrad! They lacked credentials 
to sign, did not get instructions on the major issue, using Polish territory, 
even on the day Russia wearily decided to kick the West in the fashion the 
West hoped to humble Russia. 

When I asked Maisky in Geneva earlier in 1939 whether the treaty would 
soon be signed, he answered politely ‘Ask Lord Halifax and M. Bonnet’. But, 
the skilful translator of the present book, Andrew Rothstein, then Tass 
correspondent in London, replied ‘Not in the least likely—you don’t want 
it...’ Every page contains a fascinating or fantastic disclosure that near- 
shatters hopes in man’s learning from previous criminal lunacies. Maisky is 
too modest to recall conversations he conducted in darkest, bleakest, 1940. When 
all other envoys I cited in ‘Diary of a Diplomatic Correspondent’ (London, 
1942° felt sure England had ‘days or weeks’ left before attack and surrender, 
Maisky expressed unequivocal confidence in the British people’s resolve to 
fight and capacity to win. History will ask whether Maisky, as much as any 
other allied leader, does not deserve the world’s gratitude. Suppose he, like 
the skilled and weary Joseph P. Kennedy, had feared the inevitable Hitler 
victory? Stalin, reading this kind of assessment from the shrewdest envoy I 
have met in 25 years at St. James’s, would have swiftly turned the ten years’ 
pact of non-aggression into a full-blooded alliance. The chances and tempta- 
tions came to Stalin during the Molotov baptism by British fire in the Berlin 
bunkers in November 1940, If Maisky had wavered, a Hitler-Stalin alliance 
would have turned these islands into the Nazi paradise for a thousand years 
which Hitler promised himself and his enthusiastic followers. Maisky was 
always modest, polite, calm, even when I called during the blackest day of 
the decade, after the surrender of France, on June 17, 1940. He alone did not 
flinch and filled me with new hope and caviare. 

GEORGE BILAINKIN 
A NOTABLE WOMAN POET 


Trusty Tree. Carla Lanyon Lanyon. The Mitre Press. 9s. 6d. 


This is the eleventh collection by Miss Lanyon and one that exhibits the 
strength and quality of her inspiration and poetic technique to a quite remark- 
able degree. From her Irish ancestry she draws fire and imagination, but this 
is balanced by a cool sureness of statement and an avoidance of the pitfall 
of facile lyricism. This enables her to entertain nostalgic moods without 
surrendering to sentimentality. 

It was a curious, rather silly little hill, 

Set like a smooth domed hat on the top of a bigger hil; 
The Ayrshires, having more sense than to climb it, 

Had made a hoof-mark necklace round it. 

I thought it quiet and very beautiful. 

And I am glad now, that every time 

When I left the hospitable house set in its shadow, 

I would cross the track and the cattle meadow, 

Mount on hands and Knees the queer green dome 

And listen, for a while, to silence. 
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There are fifteen more lines of moving recollection of the house where: the 
poet spent ‘three brief years’, but the quoted part already conveys.the clear 
impression by the gentle rhyme and assonance in the line-endings. Another 
delicate piece of observation is revealed in ‘The Old Verger’, leaving his duties 
for the last time. The mounting effect is achieved by a quietly laconic short 
last line in each section, as in the first and final passages: 

There are two huge books of Common Prayer 

So thumbed by generations of churchwardens that 

The pages have been mended on a tear, 

A turn in the Magnificat 

(Which anyway is known by heart) 

And along the edge of the Te Deum. 

Close them. 
The old man tidies the cassocks and surplices in the vestry, folds away the 
embroidered attire of the patronal festival, turns off the light and wends his 
way under the ten tall arches, locking the door for the last time—and not 
looking back. ; 

Jewel windows, two-tiered, glittered on the grass, 

But their colour is gone. 

The flood-lit spire, that hung like paper lace, 

Returns to stone. 

It is a short way, for the last time, down the lime walk 

When a bob royal of bells is done, 

Past the three chestnut trees sighing in the dark. 

Do not look back. 
Here the poet’s use of half-rhyme is again successful; and indeed her 
modernism is discernible in all the thirty-five poems in the book, but never 
obtrusively or disturbing the general mood of acceptance of the forms and 
colours and indwelling spirit of the visible world. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE DOCTOR AND THE GUILLOTINE | 
The Good Dr. Guillotin and his Strange Device. André Soubiran. Souvenir 
Press. 25s. 

Dr. Ignace Guillotin must surely rank as one of the world’s most misunder- 
stood men. Enlightened physician, benefactor and humanitarian, his name 
is remembered only in connection with a fearful device of death. In his new 
biography, M. Soubiran has laboured arduously, if rather obviously, to re- 
establish Guillotin’s long-lost reputation. As the author points out in! ‘no 
uncertain manner, Guillotin never invented the instrument at all. He merely 
advocated its use to eliminate the suffering caused by barbaric methods of 
execution, and the brutality of individual executioners. 

The much-maligned Doctor would have preferred to have been fenienibered 
for his work in reforming the entire French medical service and his crusade 
to introduce vaccination against smallpox: Inevitably, the public stuck the label 
‘Executioner!’ firmly on his back. He was mocked and jeered at in the streets, 
the object of both horror and abuse. 

Guillotin himself could not bear to hear the name of the device mentioned, 
and to the end of his life protested unsuccessfully every time the word 
Guillotine was used. 

It is a fascinating story (as three previous books on the subject testify), but 
M. Soubiran’s lumpy, jerky style goes a long way to destroying the effect of his 
patriotic advocacy, Reading, one has the odd sensation of driving over a badly 
made-up road. Moreover, there are some extraordinarily rough patches of 
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translation. A reference to the introduction of the guillotine could hardly be 
more unhappily phrased: “The executioner would not have to take three or 
four bites at the cherry to cut off the head of his unfortunate victim’. 

- And surely a Pope does not ‘sport an amethyst ring? 
T l PERROTT PHILLIPS 


PRIDE THAT LICKS THE DUST 
Thomas Howard Fourth Duke of Norfolk. Neville Williams. Barrie and 
Rockliff, 35s. 

Clad in ‘superb array’ he relaxed from the coronation duties of an earl 
marshal by dancing with the new queen. He was England’s only duke, and 
through the Liberty of Norfolk enjoyed the greatest lay franchise in the realm. 
He had regal powers and privileges over the people of his vast lands. His 
assemblage and housing of State records was exemplary in a century which so 
far had allowed priceless documents to choke the gutters of Oxford. His own 
bearward baited his animals in a round of the larger towns. The first bowling 
alley was his, and the first bathroom. Also his were a resident choir lavishly 
assisted by reed organs and virginals, a dramatic company regularly touring 
the provinces, and the finest collection of tapestries in private hands. As he 
travelled: from either of his country palaces, ‘with a hundred horses in his 
livery’ and all his retinue in velvet coats, village labourers stopped to cheer 
and his herald-escorted arrival was one of the sights of Tudor London. He 
was not quite 21. 

Thomas Howard had his sorrows too. At 19 he had lost the first of his 
three wives in childbed and the others were to go the same way. When he 
was nine his father, the poet Surrey, had mounted the scaffold on Tower Hill 
and in 1572, a bare 25 years later, there Thomas himself was to lose his 
head. For all his riches and importance, he never gained the confidence of his 
wary, wily cousin Elizabeth, and the rankling early poisoned his judgment. 
How it was possible in his brief life-span to pass from such splendours to so 
chilly a misery is revealed in Neville Williams’ biography, an impressive study 
of the complex of plots and spying that disfigured the approach to the 
Shakespearian era. 

The fourth duke is shown whole, his inherited relationship to all the old 
nobility no less than his disdain for the new, who were now surrounding the 
queen. Surrey’s hot-tempered pride was his but not his father’s strength of 
character. His indecisions paralysed him to foolishness, and he drifted into 
treason. Overblown ambition set him dreaming of Mary Queen of Scots as 
his fourth bride and under her spell he lost his sense of honour. Arrest and 
trial were to show how much he had underestimated her, and his cousin too; 
Elizabeth matched him not merely in procrastination, which she made a 
virtue of, but in downright obstinacy. Confident that she would give in, he 
disregarded the warnings and continued his plans to rescue Mary, until 
Elizabeth ‘had no alternative but to regard him as a public enemy’. He, who 
had so openly distrusted her favourite Dudley, later allowed him to negotiate 
in the trickiest matters. Gone was the respect which Howard had earned by his 
outspoken words on the succession in the Parliament of 1566, and gone the 
fervour which had offered his old tutor Foxe a home after exile where he could 
write the Book of Martyrs. The duke counted himself a Protestant to the end 
but his dealings with the other side justified the charge at his degradation from 
the Order of the Garter that he had not been strong in the faith of the Church. 

While religion and politics were contending right up to the steps of the 
throne, the last of the medieval dukes ‘hedged about with a near divinity’ was 
ill-equipped for the new kind of ruthlessness, and did not realize that he was 
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already an anachronism. Tudor history was fast in the making and Dr. 
Williams gives it due urgency; yet his book is more than an account of 
crown and upstarts of high-born dastards, of chic popery, of diplomacy at 
home and especially abroad. Social change was no longer a Reformation ideal, 
and these ever-readable pages explore the ways in which the youthful shrewd- 
ness of the duke played a leading part. In his short lifetime the county of 
Norfolk (and far beyond) was revolutionized and Norwich became the second 
city in the kingdom. From a decayed fishing town Yarmouth turned into a 
thriving port, and with Howard’s backing the Huguenots were invited to 
reverse the wool trade depression. The descriptions of the architecture and 
furnishings of houses, of roads which had previously linked the monasteries, of 
unsilted rivers so necessary for commerce, of timber felled and grain gathered, 
complete a picture. It is as much a portrait of England at the cross-road as of 
one man who hesitated there too long. GRACE BANYARD 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
Freud. Reuben Fine. Allen and Unwin. 35s, 
Freud and the Post-Freudians, J. A. C. Brown. Cassell. 15s. 
Psycho-analytical literature has now reached such a complexity that the 
new student might well wonder how he can find his way through it all. There 
are times, then, when it may be of real value to have, by way of introduction, 
a volume which drives a straight highway through the book-littered territory. 
Such a book is Reuben Fine’s latest, published under the simple title, 
Freud. The author follows Lewis Carroll’s precept and begins at the beginning 


. and goes on to the end. By adopting a strict discipline and steadfastly refusing 


to stray from direct narrative he achieves his purpose of setting psycho- 
analysis in its proper context, that is in the development of the thought of 
Freud. 

With considerable clarity he shows how Freud’s ideas elaborated themselves 
around clinical material, how frequently he had to retrace his steps and 
work out a new theory to cover the new facts, and how ruthlessly he pursued 
truth no matter how disconcerting it proved to be. 

All this has been neatly tied in with biographical detail and summaries 
of Freud’s published work, and it has been done in such a way that the 
founder of psycho-analysis remains a human figure throughout the narrative— 
a feat which Ernest Jones failed to achieve in his definitive biography. 

The sub-title of the volume—‘A Critical Re-evaluation of His Theories’—will 
be found by some more informed readers to be misleading, for there is 
precious little criticism. In fact, the main weakness of the book is that it 
borders on idolatry. It is an apologia, confounding Freud’s enemies. No doubt 
a worthy ambition and certainly achieved with skill and directness, but it 
cannot claim to do justice to those who chose to break with Freud. 

In so small a compass, however, one cannot hope for more than scant 
attention at tributary points of thought and opinion. As an essay aiming at 
wide scope but little depth this is an admirable book. It charts and surveys 
the course of psycho-analytical development with confidence and with sufficient 
clarity to make it sound and easy reading for those who want an omnibus 
view of the astonishing achievements of one of the great thinkers of our 
culture. Fortunately, too, the bibliography is excellently comprehensive and 
at the end of each chapter Dr. Fine provides a selective list of relevant 
publications which it would be difficult to fault. The result is that the con- 
scientious reader can select among the works mentioned in order to pursue 
further his own particular interests and lines of thought. 

On a much wider focus the re-issue of J. A. C. Brown’s ‘Freud and the 
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Post-Freudians’ provides the student with a scintillating summary of psycho- 
analytical thought, down to contemporary developments. The author has a 
most engaging style which compels attention and succeeds in conveying his 
own verve to the reader. 


Possessed of a brilliantly critical mind Mr. Brown ranges with consummate 
skill over the wide terrain of psycho-analytical and near-psycho-analytical 
investigation. He has the fortunate capacity to be able to summarize.in a short 
space the main avenues of theory and conceptualization. Each approach is 
fairly presented and criticized with accuracy and pungency, and never- 
failing freshness of view and expression. 


Neither of these volumes can be regarded as exhaustive, yet, taken together, 
they do offer the serious student a consistent and reliable framework which 
will not only introduce him to psycho-analysis as a discipline, but enable 
him to glean something of its wide scope and universal relevance. 


R. W. SHIELDS 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


TEMPORAL PILLARS (Cambridge Uni- has written the histories of Queen 
versity Press. 65s.). In this massive Anne’s Bounty, created in 1704, and 
and erudite study, based largely on of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
primary sources, Dr. G. F. A. Best set up in 1836, until their fusion into 
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the Church Commissioners in 1948. 
During 250 years of acute political, 
economic and social changes, one or 
both of these institutions helped to 
transform the financial and administra- 
tive organization of the Church of 
England from a medieval structure to 
something more akin to the needs of 
a modern Church. They provided, for 
example, a little more equity in the 
distribution and use of the Church’s 
wealth, a process which is now being 
expedited. This detailed study is essen- 
tial for the comprehensive apprecia- 
tion of Church history during these 
years, although Dr. Best quite frankly 
states, ‘my researches have produced 
nothing very unexpected, little that 
will alter in any important respect 


. what is regularly said of them in 


books about the English Church and 
Clergy; in this respect, I have simply 
been able to construct out of the great 
mass of material available a larger, 
deeper and I hope more colourful 
picture of what they did and how 
they did it’. As slum landlords the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners acquired 
a very unpopular reputation. Dr. Best 
points out that the Commissioners 


'. usually inherited these properties as 


ground landlords on long leases from 
other Church sources, such as Bishops 
and other Cathedral Chapters. “The 
injustice of these attacks . . . was the 
more marked, in that the Commis- 
sioners finding themselves saddled 
with their odious connexions, did their 


best to get free of them’. In their 


Victorian ` redevelopment schemes in 


. London the Commissioners ‘acted in 
‘the manner then characteristic of the 
„best class of urban landlord.’ It still 
‘remains difficult to understand why 


they sought no radical measures to 
improve such properties for so many 
years. 

GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT 
(Oxford University Press. 10s, 6d.). 
This Oxford Paperback is the third 
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edition of Lord’ Morrison of Lam- 
beth’s ‘Survey from the Inside’, first 
published in 1954, It is a comprehen- 
sive review of the working of Parlia- 
ment and the Administration based 
upon Herbert Morrison’s long ex- 
perience as a Labour Minister, Mem- 
ber of Parliament. and finally as a 
member of the House of Lords. In 
this new edition he has brought 
references to current practice up to 
date, and has dealt particularly with 
the Peerage Act of 1963, relating to 
disclaimer of hereditary peerages, and 
with economic planning. Like Lord 
Bridges, he is not satisfied with the 
rather ambiguous role of the National 
Economic Development Council. “The 
machinery has been in operation too 
short a time to express a firm judg- 
ment. One thing is certain, however ; 
we are still searching for the ideal 
arrangements for managing the coun- 
try’s economic affairs.’ 


AN ATLAS OF MIDDLE EASTERN 
AFFAIRS (Methuen. 6s.) The impor- 
tance of geography in Middle East 
politics is stressed in this brief volume 
of 58 maps prepared by Mr. Norman 
J. G. Pounds, with short accompany- 
ing texts by Mr. Robert C. Kingsbury. 
The volume seeks to provide ‘A pre- 
cise summary ... of the basic geo- 
graphical, political and cultural fac- 
tors that influence the Middle East 
today’. Some maps relate to the whole 
area, stretching from Libya to Iran 
and the Yemen, dealing with overall 
problems, characteristics and history 
of the region. The other maps are 
concerned with particular States. 
There is for example a useful sum- 
mary of the dispute over irrigation 
from the Jordan Valley. There is 
also a map of Cyprus, with a page 
of text giving a bare glimpse of the 
background to the struggle there. This 
is a useful volume, but it really re- 
quires a great deal of expansion, to- 


gether with a bibliography. 


MUSIC— . 
| CENTENNIAL: RICHARD STRAUSS 


(1864 - 1949) 
NEVILLE CARDUS 


N 11 June, 1864, Richard Strauss was born in Munich. His 
centenary year finds his music not at all in the good books of 
today’s progressive people—the avant garde that is for ever 

advancing in all directions. Strauss, who was a man who enjoyed irony, 
would be the first to appreciate his present value in terms of the 1964 
currency of music-criticism. He died in 1949. Not a few of his despisers 
(sad that there are many folk who really do regard much of his music 
as ‘beyond the pale, good Stravinskians alll) maintain that his genius 
actually died half a century ago; and that during the last decades of 
his life Strauss composed more or less from memory, the well-oiled mill 
of his technique revolving as though by rote, grinding or producing 
nothing worthwhile. To the superficial mind there’s evidence for this 
depreciation of Strauss. He didn’t go through fundamental stylistic . 
or technical metamorphoses. He didn’t, in the later autumn of his years, 
open up an entirely new lode in the mine of his imagination, as Verd1 
and Wagner did, as Beethoven and even Liszt did. 

His critics complain that he remained to the end uninfluenced by the 
serial technique, by atonalism, and all the newest gimmicks. If he had 
chosen, he could have composed most of the serialists off their heads; 
he was the cleverest of all musical technicians. But he was much more 
of a sincere artist than his enemies suppose. Sincerity is not the word 
which readily springs to mind as the name of Strauss is mentioned. 
He had a relish of worldly things. In his heyday, genius was exalted 
in so far as it ‘suffered’ in the material traffic of life. The popular 
notion of the great composer was of a creature of lofty ideals, scorning 
delights and living penurious days. Strauss was one of the first composers 
openly announcing that he had business sense, a sense so acute that 
probably łt has been equalled for astuteness only by Stravinsky. 

As an artist Strauss remained throughout his life true to himself. 
Sincere? As an artist, in fact, he was one of unswerving integrity. Never 
did he change his style, put on a fresh show of harmony or rhythm, 
to conform to a new fashion. He didn’t go ‘back to Bach, or swing 
forward to Schönberg. The line of development, from his first recogniz- 
ably Straussian works to his last, is as logical as any growth well could 
be. There are germ-cells in the early chamber music dating from his 
twenty-first year; and any musical visitor to this earth from another 
planet in 1964 might well hear Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’, one of the 
earliest of the Strauss symphonic-poems, and think that ‘Don Juan’ 
represented Strauss at his most mature, whereas it was wonderfully 
erupted from young Strauss’s imagination in 1888. 

The irony aforementioned, arising from Strauss’s place today in 
‘advanced’ critical opinion, is richly tinctured from the fact that Strauss 
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himself was as ‘Leftist’ as a composer possibly could be, from the 
rebellious rapture of ‘Don Juan’ until Strauss arrived at years of 
maturity, discretion and some fulfilment. (There’s something oddly 
comic about an old man caught up by the avant garde.) Venerable 
subscribers to Philharmonic Concerts, from Vienna to the Hallé Orchestra 
in Manchester, crossed themselves when first hearing the battle section 
of ‘Ein Heldenleben’. And hearing it, they evoked blessing and purgation 
from Saint Joseph Haydn—not guessing that “Papa’ Haydn had been 
a bit of a boy in his day. 

_ Strauss was beyond the pale enough, in the 1880s, and onward, to 
compose ‘programme’ music, music describing events happening in the 
everyday universe, and in the characters and souls of individuals or 
types definitely identified—Quixote, Till Eulenspiegel, Don Juan and 
the rest. Nearly all the great composers before Strauss had been doing 
the same thing, not letting obviously on. Strauss subtilized the sym- 
phonic form, going beyond Berlioz in his range of characterization; and, 
more musically important, he achieved the compromise necessary to 
make descriptive music formally well-based and organic. It was a stroke 
of genius which led Strauss to compose ‘Don Quixote’ as a set of 
variations; for of course variations in music are tonal adventures and 
transformations. So with “Till Eulenspeigel’ rondo form was absolutely 
right to portray the rascal’s returning points of mischief. ‘The symphonic- 
poem, as a fruitful source of music, is nowadays obsolete (after the 
manner of the long poems of Milton or Browning); but they were 
‘revolutionary’ in their period. Moreover, they remain, or some of 
Strauss’s do, in the concert repertory, conductors’ indispensables. 

The curious historical fact is that it was Strauss’s symphonic-poems 
which gained him notoriety half-a-century and more ago as an ‘Iconoclast’, 
a composer fearfully ‘cacophonous’. A critic, trying to be nice about it, 

called Strauss the Buddha of music. Strauss replied, ‘I don’t know who is 
the Buddha of music, but I think I know who is the Pest.’ The famous 
rumpus caused in Paris in 1913 over Stravinsky’s ‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ 
was of a clique and a topic for the Fashionable Intelligence. But the 
reputation of Strauss as a disturber of musical peace had spread far 
and wide long before Stravinsky had convinced young men (amongst 
whom was I myself) that he was much more than a brilliant and revised 
edition of Rimsky-Korsakov. 

Strauss reacted against Establishment fundamentals, especially against 
symphonic and harmonic canon law of his own Germany. The Establish- 
ment, so to say, excommunicated him as far back in time as 1896, when 
his ‘Also sprach Zarathustra’ was heard to finish in two keys, B major in 
the high woodwind and violins, and C major on the ‘basses. The 
perjorative term ‘cacophonous super-realism’ was applied to ‘Don 
Quixote’. Only those musicians and music-critics of recent birth and 
circulation need to be told that Strauss cleared away many fossilized 
‘classical’ formulae; that he freed German music from rhythmical and 
harmonic heaviness—at the same time, mark you, giving a recognizable 
musical pleasure to thousands of reasonably intelligent listeners every- 
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where. The pioneers of recent years have no doubt explored widely; but 
have they simultaneously been the cause of universal musical delight? 

I will not have it that Strauss was a comfortable bourgeois ‘square’ at 
bottom. As a man, he was Bavarian middle-class, granted. He liked, as a 
man, comfort. As an artist he possessed a rare musical culture and 
equipment. He was well-read in all sorts of literature, far beyond the 
range of musicians in general. For the purposes of ‘Elektra’ he 
elaborated orchestral polyphony to a condition of complexity which, 
he vowed more than half-a-century ago, would become plastic and lucid 
only after many years. He subtilized the recitattve of music-drama. On 
this point, in which resides the opera composer’s stiffest problem, he 
devoted a lifetime of thinking and practice. In every libretto there 
inevitably occur passages which bear the burdon of the argument, 
necessary. explanations of the stage-action. With the development of a 
continuous quasi-symphonic setting of a libretto, where song-speech and 
self-subsistent music should be almost one and indivisible, obviously the 
composer's job is to musicalize the recitative, keeping it related to the 
rise and fall and tempi of the score as a whole, 

' "There can be no doubt that orchestral polyphony,’ wrote Strauss, ‘no 
matter how subdued in tones or how softly it is played, spells death to 
the spoken word on the stage; and the devil himself is to blame that we 
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Germans imbibe counterpoint with our mothers’ milk.’ His finest re- 
citative refinements may be found. in the opera ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’, 
and in his last work for the theatre ‘Capriccio’. I submit. that the scene in 
‘Capriccio’, where Flamand declares his love to Madeleine, is one of the 
most felicitous minglings of conversation and impulsive lyrical song 
written by any composer, notably at the line ‘Seite um Seite sah ich 
Euch lesen’, followed by the lovely darkened phrase, ‘Damm’rung 
brach herein’, and the hush of the Pascal quotation, ‘In der Liebe ist das 
Schweigen .. .’—-in love, silence is better than speech. Not only are the 
words changed .to music characteristic of the musician Flamand; the 
music evokes the period, breathes the atmosphere, matches the furni- 
ture, , 

Strauss, maybe, wasn’t the complete innovator. It was his genius to 
elaborate, to extend, to enrich. The accusation that he ‘had nothing new 
to say’, during the last portion of his earthly existence, is nonsense. ‘The 
fact that a composer changes his technique, his vocabulary, isn’t 
necessarily a proof that he is saying anything at all. A serial technique 
could, in fact, conceal that he was saying absolutely nothing, The con- 
ceptual metamorphoses of Strauss, in his creative career and evolution, 
were extraordinary. From ‘Don Juan’ to “Till Eulenspiegel’-—there’s a 
protean change to begin with! From Salome to the Marschallin,. from 
Elektra to the Kaiserin in ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’, from Clytemnestra 
to Sophie—where is the composer who has far surpassed these trans- 
formations and re-creations of Richard Strauss? 


It is an interesting point that his symphonic-poems are concerned with 
men—Don Juan, Don Quixote and so on; ‘but his operas concentrate 
on women in all their glory and capriciousness and passionate obsessions, 
He exalted womens’ voices as seldom before. giving to them unique range 
of style, full-throated curve, flight and pride. The women in Strauss’s 
operas, at any rate most of them, are alluring, civilised, unmistakably 
feminine by sex, ready for, if not fully acquainted with, bed and love. 
Where is the equal of them, from the point of view and desire of a 
full man, in any opera composed since the death of Strauss? 

An extraordinary variety of characterization is to be found in the 
music-drama ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’, (“The Woman without a 
Shadow’), which has not yet been produced in this country, and is under- 
rated, because only half known and understood, even by admirers of 
Strauss in general. ‘There is, for one example, the Mephistophelean Nurse, 
a being of evil, depicted mainly in quick speech-song, which Strauss 
was proud to have written. Usually he took a modest view of his own 
work, referring to ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’ as a ‘child of sorrow’, com- 
posed in the midst of the worries of the war of 1914-1918. 

At the extreme of the Nurse in ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’, psychologi- 
cally and musically, is the Kaiserin, the young Empress, half-spirit to 
begin with, but transfigured by contact and sympathy with human 
suffering, to a human herself. On her first appearance in the drama her 
music has an aerial flight, a tremulous cantilena, pure and sexless. Then, 
as she slowly comes to a sense or intuition of the world of men and 
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women, with their joys and sadness and capacity for pity and self- 
sacrifice, her music becomes poignantly shaded. In fact, almost as soon 
as she comes before us in Act I, Strauss hints of a susceptibility in her to 
a human understanding beyond her present and inborn nature. Nothing 
composed by Strauss has a more touching pathos than the Empress’s 
plaintive cadence at the words ‘Falke! Falke! Warum weinst du?’ 
(‘Falcon, why do you weep?’) The trilled call of the Falcon, the falling 
wood-wind, expressive as much of pity as of dread warning, achieve a 
beauty of speech-song which stirs us to a poetic sadness not often equalled 
in any Opera extant. 

I refer especially also to the setting of the words, “The ‘Talisman I lost 
in ecstasy of the first hour.’ (‘Den Talisman, den ich verlor in der 
Trunkenheit der ersten Stunde’). So, with the foresight of genius, Strauss 
subtly humanises this lovely visitant from the overworld, and casts for 
her in advance and on our imagination the shadow which at the crisis 
of the drama she refuses to take; for to take it would be at the cost of 
Barak the dyer and his wife. The opera shows us a dual testing on 
different planes, earthly and spiritual. 

Frankly, Strauss was not equal to an invocation of the spiritual. He 
admitted that he wasn’t happy finding the right music for the biblical 
Joseph, in ‘Josephlegende’, because he couldn’t trace much evidence 
of piety in his family-tree and blood. But few operas would have 
survived if they had depended on an expression, musical or other, of 
spirituality. Strauss was not metaphysical or pathological. He wasn’t 
possessed by a daemon. He didn’t, as a composer, dream ever of the 
social ‘commitments’ to his own period,—supposedly nowadays the proof 
of a serious artist. His roots were in the nineteenth-century, pre-Freud. 
He was essentially a man of the world, a gemiitlich Bavarian—plus a 
sharp, comprehensive, original musical intelligence. | 

As we have seen, he revealed to us a new facet of his genius in his 
last. years. Which composer thas ‘developed’ farther than from Strauss’s 
‘Elektra’ to his last testament “Capriccio’? This is the opera for the 
connoisseur. Its argument is “words or music?’ All his life Strauss pon- 
dered on the problem of opera. Should there be an.equal partnership 
between words and music? In ‘Capriccio’, the adorable young Countess 
Madeleine has to decide which to choose—the poet or the musician, 
both in love with her. The score of ‘Capriccio’ is mainly mellow with 
experience, finely-spun, quietly masterful. After the first performance 
of the work. in Munich, October 1942, Strauss, age 78 said, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘I can do no better’. He said, as he neared the end, 
that he knew well enough that his symphonic works approached nowhere 
near the greatest; and he knew, too, where his operas stood, measured 
by Wagner’s masterpieces .. . but he thought they would take a lasting 
place of honour—‘einen ehrenvollen Platz am Ende des “Regenbogens” ’ 
... Let us, in his centenary year, leave it at that, He was the last of the 
great humanist composers—so far. 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


THE GEOPOLITICS OF PORTUGUESE COLONIALISM 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Chairman/Professor of the Departments, Political Science, Sociology, 
University of Bridgeport, Connecticut 


N March, 1961, a savage rebellion broke out in Angola, Portugal’s 

great African colony. In retaliation, the Portuguese, half-crazed iby 

such slaughter, killed thousands of Africans too.* And ever since, 
sporadic open resistance has reached serious proportion not only in 
Angola, but also in Portugal’s other two colonies, in Mozambique in the 
east and in Portuguese Guinea, a Switzerland-sized wedge of muggy 
lowlands between Senegal and Guinea. 

Ever since, Portugal’s colonial policies have been periodically in the 
headlines, while, only a few years ago Portugals gentlemanly and 
seemingly benevolent dictator, had been seldom in the news. But, today, 
Dr. Salazar, with his challenge of the whole colonial mythos of our days, 
is taken very seriously, since Portugal is the master of some of the most 
fertile and strategic reaches of Africa—the great buffer territories of 
Angola and Mozambique, lying between the Congo jungle and South 
Africa. And Portugal is now facing a thoroughgoing reappraisal of its 
colonial policy—-and what is at stake. And the Portuguese are the only 
colonialists in Africa unwilling to be pushed out or written. off. They have 
been building the multiracial society there on the basis that this is their 
African mission. 

Braced by its conviction of holding historical and moral rights over 
its African territories, Salazar’s Portugal is today more determined than 
ever to hold on to these areas, comprising an area roughly 23 times the 
size of Portugal. 

Running parallel to the determination of Portugal to stay in Africa 
remains the fact that Angola and Mozambique are veritable fountains of 
riches that have been but lightly tapped. Their wealth has never been 
scientifically measured, but potentially they can be compared to Brazil, 
former Portuguese colony in South America. 

Geographic Backbone 
` Angola is the richest of Portugal’s ‘provinces in Africa. It has been 
the apple in Lisbon’s eye since its first explorer’s landing in the Congo, 
450 years ago, searching for Prester John’s legendary empire. Extending. 
1,000 miles along the West Coast of Africa, from the mouth of the 
Congo River to the arid wastes of South West Africa, and 6,250 miles 
distant from New York, 4,000 miles from Paris, and 4,750 miles from 

* For lurid details, see: Kurzman, Dan, Subversion of The Innocents: Patterns 


of Communist Penetration in Africa, The Middle East and Asia, Random House, 
New York, 1963, Chapter v, “Angola: Overhead, the Scavengers,’ pp. 113-27. 
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Moscow, Angola’s 481,351 square miles are rich in oil, diamonds, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco and cotton; Angola’s shores provide fine quantities of 
fish and many of its swift rivers are waiting to be harnessed for hydro- 
electric and irrigation projects. (In striking contrast to historic Angola 
is the dam of Babubas, outside Luanda, the capital, opened in 1954.) 


Portugal’s sovereignty over the Angolan coast dates from 1483, when 
Diego Cao discovered the mouth of the Congo River. Apart from the 
brief period of Dutch control (1641-48), Portugal has held the coast since 
the early 16th century. From the 17th to the 19th century the colony 
prospered on its slave trade with Brazil (and to a lesser extent with 
the West Indies and North America). The interior was explored in the 
mnid-igth century, and in 1891 agreements with France, Germany and 
England settled inland territorial limits. By 1910 authority had been 
established over most of the inland tribes. 


Apart from the coastal settlements, Angola’s 4.3 million people are 
widely scattered. Most of them, except the 160,000 or so Europeans, are 
of Bantu-Negro stock, including the Mbundi people of the central high- 
lands who used to trade guns for ivory and slaves as far as the great lakes 
of East Africa. A few small Bushman tribes are found in the semi- 
arid south, and there are numerous mulattoes, mainly in the urban 
centres. Portuguese is the official language, but there is a great diversity 
of tongues. 


Angola is an immense territory which (with its enclave of Cabinda 
north of the Congo estuary, separated from the rest of the country by a 
narrow strip of Belgian Congo) is larger than the Union of South 
Africa. The coast is flanked by a narrow coastal plain (about 100 miles 
at its widest) which rises steeply to a 1,000-foot surface. Above this the 
ground rises to another step at about 3,500 feet and from there to the 
great tableland of the central or Bie plateau. This reaches a height of 
4-7,000 feet in the centre before falling gradually toward the eastern 
borders of the territory. The eastern slopes of the plateau are drained by 
the Kasai and the Kwango (tributaries of the Congo) and the headwaters 
of the Zambesi. The shorter, steeper courses of the Dande, Cuanza, 
Catumbela, and Cunese rivers drain to the Atlantic. 


Apart from the dense forests along the banks of the Congo and its 
tributaries in the north, most of the country is open savanna merging 
into grassland and desert scrub in the south-west. The coastal soils, eroded 
and sparsely watered, are sandy and sterile for from 30-100 miles inland. 
The great central plateau of Africa contains deep, rich soil with 
luxurious vegetation. Wind erosion is a serious problem in the south. 


Over the last decade or so a great expansion has brought coffee to 
the forefront of Angolan agriculture; it thrives on the northern plateau 
area inland from Luanda and at highprice levels makes up nearly half 
of Angola’s exports. Other important money crops are sisal (in the 
southern plateau area), sugar (along the coastal lowlands) and cacao 
(Cabinda district). Corn is the staple native food with manioc, cassava, 
peanuts, rice and beans. 
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Diamond fields.in the north-east (in the Luanda district) have been 
worked since 1917, but other minerals (copper, zinc, manganese, and 
asphalt) have been developed intermittently. An important mineral dis- 
covery came in 1955 when oil was struck at Benfica, a few miles south of 
Luanda; a large refinery is nearing completion. 

Luanda, the present capital, is important as a port; it ranks as the 
third largest Portuguese city. Nova Lisboa is the future capital. Lobito 
is the main port; Benguela is important for fish-drying and sugar-mil- 
ling. Lobito and Luanda were enlarged and modernized under the 
elaborate Six-Year (1953-58) Development Plan. 

Geopolitically, standing squarely in the Congo’s way to the sea, 
Angola plays an important role in the extraction of Katanga’ vast 
mining riches. The British-owned Ten Benguela Railway is the shortest 
outlet for copper, manganese, cobalt, zinc and iron ores of the region; 
it runs from the port of Lobito into the heart of the Congo-Katanga 
mining district, crossing the entire width of the country to Elisabeth- 
ville in the Congo. It is also the Western railhead for the only rail 
facility linking the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. Its eastern end reaches 
Mozambique, also Portuguese territory. Portugal thus controls Congolese 
traffic by having virtual possession of the Congo river’s mouth (which 
flows into the Atlantic between the Angolan mainland and the Cabinda 
enclave to the north). 


In addition, three short railroad lines run inland from the ports of 
Luanda, Pôrto Amboim, and Mossamedes and are serving the plateau 
hinterlands. Two of the shorter lines are being extended inland and 
there are plans for direct rail links with the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Internal air services are good, and regular external air ser- 
vices are maintained between Luanda and the Republic of Congo, 
French Equatorial Africa, and Lisbon. 


Mozambique lies on the opposite side of Africa and is roughly the 
size of Texas and South Carolina (305,000 sq. miles), 8,100 miles from 
New York, 5,300 miles from Paris, 5,400 miles from Berlin, and 5,000 
miles from Moscow, with 6,105,000 people. The first European explora- 
tion of the coast came when Vasco da Gama claimed it for Portugal in 
1498. By 1510 the Portuguese had seized and fortified the port of 
Mozambique and extended their control over the former Arab Sultanates. 
Apart from the gold trading in the 16th century, and the export of 
slaves to Brazil from the mid-17th century, the Portuguese made little 
use of their East African possessions. The chartering of the Mozambique 
Company in 1891 and the linking of Lourenço Marques with the Trans- 
vaal by rail marked the beginning of Mozambique’s modern develop- 
ment. 


Of Mozambique’s six million people, about 98 per cent are African 
‘Bantu of Negro stock or of mixed blood; the remaining fraction are 
largely Portuguese, though the Asian community (Goans, Indians and 
Chinese) ‘plays an important part in commerce. Most of the non-African 
people Jive in the coast cities. Portuguese is the official language; 
Tsonga is the main African language spoken. 
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About half of Mozambique is estimated to be cultivable, but only a 
fraction is in fact tilled. There is a strong contrast between agriculture 
in the native areas (the greater part of the country) and the practices in 
the European or European-controlled farming areas. Most native-grown 
crops are for local consumption, with corn and manioc the major crops. 
Cotton, rice, sugar cane, tobacco, sisal, and tea are important in the 
European areas, and the last decade has seen numerous important state- 
initiated schemes for agricultural improvement. Several thousand acres 
of marshland have been reclaimed at the mouth of the Limpopo River, 
-and upstream, both Europeans and Africans are being settled on newly- 
irrigated land. To the north the Revué River is another major irrigation 
and settlement focus. About 10 per cent of Mozambique is forest-covered 
and timber production is increasing. The true extent of Mozambique’s 
mineral wealth is unknown. There are large coal deposits near Tete in 
the Zambesi valley and considerable quantities are being mined at 
Moatize. Gold, graphite, iron, and radioactive minerals are known to 
occur in the country. The transit trade between the Mozambique ports 
and the Transvaal and Rhodesian interiors has given a great stimulus 
to railroad construction. Lourenço Marques was linked to the Transvaal 
in 1895, and a new Limpopo line, completed in 195%, connected the 
port with Rhodesian centres previously served by Beira. (Beira has 
been, the major outport for Nyasaland since the building of the great 
Sena bridge across the Zambesi in 1935.) 


Apart from its importance as an exporter of cotton, tea, tobacco, 
sugar, sisal, nuts and cattle, Mozambique is in a position to control a 
considerable amount -of traffic bound for South Africa. Its capital city 
of Lourengo Marques is the seaport closest to Johannesburg, the economic 
and industrial centre of the Union of South Africa. As a result many 
shipments from the Orient consigned to Johannesburg, as well as freight 
not unloaded at Capetown, reach the Transvaal by rail from Lourenco 
Marques, . 


Most, if not all, shipments for Northern and Southern Rhodesia also 
are unloaded at Lourenço Marques or Beira, the latter connected by 
rail to Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. It is believed that Mozambique is 
just about to assume a leading role in the Portuguese economy, as 
large oilfields are said to have been discovered there. Added to Angola's 
mounting output—337,227 tons in 1962—it could make Portugal self- 
sufficient in petroleum. South African tourism also contributes consider- 
able amounts to the Mozambique coffers. But otherwise the majority of 
its 6.6 million a scratch out a living from agriculture and raising 
cattle. , 

Guinea grows some rice for local consumption; it exports ivory; wax 
and hides but outside significant proportions. The Cape Verde Islands 
are regarded as an extension of the barren lands of North Africa. Sao 
Tomé, in the Gulf of Guinea, was in the 16th century the most important 
slave port in West Africa; it is now a leading exporter of cocoa. 


Portuguese Troubles in Africa 
Since 1961; when terrorists from the Congo struck at Angola, Ba 


Pod 
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has been bitterly criticized as the arch-oppressor of the anti-colonial age, 
while the so-called nationalists across the Congo border are often 
evaluated as heroic liberators. But Portugal has been able to control, 
more or less, its three African territories which are the oldest European 
colonies in Africa, or as the Salazarists insist on classifying them: ‘over- 
seas provinces.’ And the way the world trend is today, Portugal may 
have the distinction of being the only colonial power remaining in 
Africa, 

Although the Portuguese colonies are not as prosperous as some 
neighbouring states (especially the Rhodesias and South Africa), they 
are richer than most of the newly independent states of Africa, and 
Angola and Mozambique have been paying their way until recently 
although there has been little Portuguese and foreign capital invested 
there. A large portion of Portugal’s exports, especially wine and cotton 
goods, are shipped to Africa, and a growing percentage of Portuguese 
African products (coffee, tea, sisal, copra, diamonds) are sold on world 
markets. The loss of these colonies would have disastrous consequences 
for Portugal’s economy. 

These considerations have formed the backbone of the determination 
of Salazar’s resistance to all and sundry criticism of Asian and Communist 
nations, plus all anti-colonial groups elsewhere, including the Portuguese 
African opposition groups, especially those in Leopoldville and Conakry. 


The Ideology of Paternalism 

The Portuguese government hopes to retain its colonies within ‘the 
framework of an old Portuguese dream—a Lusitanian world community, 
a binding spiritual unity of all Portuguese-speaking territories (including 
Brazil). This concept aims mainly to give Portugal’s subject peoples a 
sense of true equality with whites—as a substitute for black indepen- 
dence. Africans are to be conditioned to ‘feel Portuguese’, and the recent 
reforms introduced in Angola, Mozambique and Guinea are aiming to 
hasten this conditioning process. All Portuguese Africans have been given 
- the same legal rights, formerly enjoyed only by whites and the assimi- 
lados, including the right to vote and hold office—if they can read and 
write Portuguese and pay $7 a year in taxes. 

The legal key to the framework of the Portuguese mentality is a 
centuries-old concept, formulated more than a decade ago by Salazar: 
that the overseas territories’ status was that of ‘Portugal Overseas’, the 
possessions are not mere colonies, but extensions of Portuguese soil, 
whose people have lived there for more than four centuries; and thus 
they are part of Portugal, and Portugal is part of them. 

There, Foreign Minister Franco Nogueira claimed, Portugal wants to 
create ‘an integrated multiracial society drawing on the moral values of 
all races and of all peoples,’ ‘a community or communities where all 
ethnic groups are closely integrated with a deep feeling of oneness.’ He 
also proclaimed: ‘We feel that history substantiates this view; nations 
formed by more than one race have been and are great nations; those 
nations that close themselves to any racial contacts convey an impression 
of happiness, but the fact is that no progress has been made, and they 
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become dormant and stagnant communities.’ (There is something in this 
theory. when we recall that the Portuguese are hybrids in their own 
blood. Brazil, of course, is another outstanding example. And this is also 
the fact in Angola and Mozambique where there are no racial lines to 
cross-—-only the economic, and the social. Of Angola’s 5 million people, 
there are no more than 5 per cent of exclusively Portuguese origin. In 
Luanda, the capital, some 40 per cent of the administrators are African 
or mulattoes.) 

This ideology is propounded in the hope that it will convince the 
Africans—and the rest of the world—that local self-government under 
Lisbon’s supervision is equivalent to self-determination, that its approach 
is multiracial, and that its application is bettering the standards of 
living in Africa. But, reduced to its mere essentials, to all intents and 
purposes: the whole Portuguese policy in Afnica is merely to ‘preserve 
the status quo. This attitude includes: a kind of racial tolerance; a 
self-acknowledged Christian paternalism; suspicion of outside anter- 
ference; the conviction that the African must be obliged to work; and 
that the Portuguese way is the only way. 

The paternalistic rule is provided ‘by the chain of authority running 
from the Overseas Ministry in Lisbon down to the hand-picked village 
chiefs, And paternalism has brought only a few material ‘benefits to the 
Africans. The average wage in Angola and Mozambique is about $6 a 
month. Less than 3 per cent of the Africans are literate. Beyond the 
cities, large towns and several mission stations, health services can 
hardly be found. 

The Portuguese ‘believe that the spiritual advantages of their policies 
compensate for material shortcomings; they speak all the time about the 
‘good will’ and understanding between the races; they boast there are no 
real political or racial problems in Portuguese Africa; that independence 
has produced Communism in Ghana and Guinea, the bloody chaos in 
the Congo, and African racism elsewhere. They feature the Mau Mau 
terror in Kenya, uprisings in the Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia, armed strife in several of the new African republics, and the 
American-controlled dictatorship in Liberia. 

The fact also remains that the Portuguese colonial policies differ from 
those of other colonial powers. Since the 15th century, they have pro- 
moted an informal policy of individual assimilation—the social and 
political acceptance without strong prejudice of Africans able to secure 
an education and who chose to accept Portuguese cultural values. But 
this formula has influenced a very small percentage of the natives—hardly 
more than the number of settlers or traders who were assimilated by the - 
African. 

But not much is said about a massive slave trade (which dn its day 
took from four to six million people from Guinea, Angola and Mozam- 
bique), various forms of forced labour, and the destruction of tribal 
institutions. 

Basically, Salazar Portugal is trying to convince the Africans that it is 
better to be Portuguese than to be independent. 
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The Guerrillas and the Red Shadow i 

There seems to be enough evidence available to show that, ás the 
_ Portuguese charge, the rebellion, which is still simmering, is largely Com- 
munist-Inspired—and the Reds themselves claim such’ involvement in 
their propaganda. They claim that an underground Communist Party 
of Angola was organized in October, 1955. And this has been confirmed 
by Mario de Andrade, now second in command of one of the two com- 
peting rebel groups, the Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola, who stated in February, 1961, on Radio Prague, that ‘a Marxist 
group was founded in the strictest privacy. Its young leaders did not have 
enough political experience in view of the difficult conditions in which 
Africans live in Portuguese colonies. Nevertheless, the group achieved 
remarkable success in disseminating Marxist ideas among the people. In 
1956 the United Struggle of Angolan Africans was formed. Its programme 
was very similar to that of the Angola Marxists. . .’*. 


In 1956, the Communist Party (or ‘Marxist group’) joined with the 
United Struggle of Angolan Africans to form the Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA). But on Easter Sunday, 1959, the 
Portuguese police arrested over 150 Africans suspected of membership in 
the Communist Party or associated nationalist organizations in the 
beautiful seaside capital of Luanda, and many others in the colony. 
Shortly thereafter, the MPLA established its headquarters in Conakry, 
the capital of leftish Guinea, which is also training Communist-bloc 
advisers. 


Meanwhile, another independent nationalist group, the Union of the 
People of Angola (UPA) based itself in the Congo and capital of Leopold- 
ville as soon as the Congo, which shares Angola’s northern border, re- 
ceived independence from Belgium in June 1960. Organized as the 
Union of the People of Northern Angola in 1954, it dropped the word 
‘Northern’ in 1958 to give the group a national character, then changed 
its name again in 1962 to the National Front for the Liberation of 
Angola (FLNA). ‘This organization has done most, if not all, of the 
fighting.’ 

In April, 1961, leaders of the two rebel groups, together with represen- 
tatives of other Portuguese nationalist movements from Mozambique and 
Portuguese Guinea, met at Casablanca to co-ordinate plans for revolts 
in all the Portuguese African territories. But no co-ordination ‘was accom- 
plished. The Population movement, which has moved from Guinea to 
Leopoldville, keeps in close touch with the radical nationalist Casa- 
blanca bloc of African nations, while the National Front is leaning to- 
ward the relatively conservative Monrovia bloc with close Western ties. 
As a result of the bitter fighting for control, Holden Roberto, the 
founder of the National Front, announced, in April, 1962, the formation 
of an Angolan government-in-exile. ‘The Popular Movement reacted 
violently with the charge that Roberto was a ‘traitor’ to the cause of 

*Quoted in Kurzman, Op. Cit., p. 114; see also: Brzezinski, Zbigniew, Ed., A frica 


and the Communist World, Stanford Maver sity Press, California, 1965, pp. 58, 104, 
161, 188, 193. 
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unity and it was he who had ‘massacred’ 8,000 rebel guerrillas and other 
Angolan natives in “fratricidal’ clashes. 


According to a specialist in this field, Hugh Kay, the terrorists who 

struck in 1961, ‘did not represent a spontaneous rebellion of oppressed 
Angolan Africans against their white oppressors.’* The invasion was the 
result of the plans of the Union of the Peoples of Angola under Holden 
Roberto ‘an Angolan adventurer’. 
' The Bacongo tribe straddles the Congo-Angolan border; from his 
Congo headquarters Roberto sent into Angola a highly trained core of 
400 fighters, who used the techniques developed by the Algerian and 
Malayan insurgents and secured local recruits by violence and terror, 
mixed, too, with fetishism, witchcraft, and Christian symbolism. ‘Chey 
murdered, tortured, and mutilated to a point beyond the Mau Mau. The 
outraged settlers struck back and thousands of Africans died. Kay, in fact, 
claims that ‘despite the terrorists’ recruitment methods, less than one per 
cent of the entire Angolan population was involved in the uprising, and 
less than one-fourteenth of the country’s area.’ It is now also ascertained 
by Kay that Roberto’s UPA and the Popular Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola, under the half-caste poet Mario de Andrade, was ‘backed by 
Communists, and the uprising was preceded by propaganda beamed to 
Africa from several of the Iron Curtain capitals, and heralded in the 
Peking People’s Datly three months before it happened. Solod, the 
Soviet Ambassador. in Conakry, seems to be the link providing arms 
supplies. 

In the spring of 1964, black Africans in Angola were waging 
a guerrilla war against their Portuguese masters, training in the Congo, 
then crossing the border to fight a wearing-down operation against more 
numerous and better-equipped Portuguese troops. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain how the fight is going,- but the rebels made a telling point at the 
beginning of January, 1964. Since they cannot get arms elsewhere, they 
were ready to accept Communist help. Said Holden Roberto: ‘I feel 
like a criminal when I know the Portuguese are killing my people 
because I don’t have guns to give my soldiers. Since the war began in 
March, 1961, the rebels had been-fighting mostly with weapons provided 
by other African countries. More were promised.’ But, said Roberto, ‘six 
months have gone by since they made promises and nothing has hap- 
pened. Meanwhile, my people are ‘being massacred.’ On March 22, 1964, 
Holden said in Leopoldville that he would appeal to anyone for aid— 
‘even the devil himself? His ‘government’ had recently announced it 
would send a delegation to Communist China. (Roberto had talked with 
the Red Chinese at the Kenyan independence ceremonies in December, 
1963; Angolans may travel to Cuba. And he criticized the US in particu- 
lar for aid to Portugal, a US ally in NATO. The US stipulates that no 
arms sent to Portugal are to be used in Angola.) 

A stubborn, but little-publicized, guerrilla war has also been going on 
in the swamps and jungles of Portuguese Guinea. The aim of the 
African nationalists there is to win independence for this little colony, 

* Kay, Hugh, “The Portuguese Way in Africa’, Fortune, January, 1964, pp. 112ff. 
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squeezed between Senegal and the independent Guinean Republic. ‘The 
action is directed from a palm-shaded wooden house on the outskirts 
of Conakry that does not even have a telephone. The extent of the 
action has never ‘been fully evaluated. War communiques of the African 
Party for Independence of Portuguese Guinea speak, however, of 1,000 
Portuguese soldiers killed and wounded since the ‘direct action’ started on 
3 August, 1961. The officials claim that an entire area of the rivers 
Gebe and Corubal has been brought under guerrilla control, and show 
pictures of smashed Portuguese planes surrounded by grinning Africans 
clutching Soviet-made sub-machine guns. In Conakry, there are occa- 
sional reports of Soviet ships unloading cases of arms and ammunition 
for the Portuguese Guinea fighters. ‘Our aim is freedom,’ says Amilcar 
Cabral, the party's general secretary and in effect the head of the revolt. 
A graduate of Lisbon University, where he studied agricultural engineer- 
ing, Cabral fled to Conakry in 1961 to organize the rebellion’s exterior 
headquarters; he claims that several thousand of the colony’s 600,000 
citizens are involved in the struggle against some 17,000 Portuguese 
troops. He and his staff typists in strikingly coloured dresses and studious- 
looking militants speak Portuguese among themselves. Back in their 
country, they were considered assimilated with the whites. 
Towards Reform? 

It is only fair to notice that there have ‘been many steps and reforms 
inaugurated by the Portuguese which have benefited Angola, especially 
since about 1950. Lisbon is now pouring money into Angola; after years 
of stagnation, Angola is beginning to stir. A new dam at Cambambe cost 
over $35 million and is considered to be second only to the UAR’s 
Aswan Dam; it is already generating power. Two thousand kilometres of 
roads are being pushed from the Atlantic towards the hinterlands. Light 
industry is being expanded. The German Krupp concern is backing the 
development of iron ore mines which soon may compete with those of 
Katanga. Portuguese investors are urged to contribute towards Angolan 
development. Local industries producing tobacco, beer, cement and 
other items have been rapidly growing. Hydro-electric and irrigation 
projects have been finished and others are under way to be constructed. 
Some villages have become gracious modern towns (especially Luanda). 
Lisbon has also joined the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. 

Production in Angola has been rising since World War II in corn, 
coffee, wheat, sisal, cattle, fish industries, diamonds, petroleum and a 
wide range of minerals, including tin, tungsten, copper, manganese, 
and iron ore. Minerals are being developed by a consortium of Portu- 
guese, German and Danish firms. 

Angola's persistent lack of sufficient labour has been partly helped by 
the eradication of smallpox and sleeping sickness and by the fight against 
leprosy. Angola’s infant mortality rate is 22 per cent, less than half the 
average rate for the continent, but bad. In 1957 only 2 per cent of the 
population was in schools; in 1960, only 100,000 were in schoolrooms 
(17.8 per cent of the relevant age group); but by the end of 1962, 2,900 
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schools had nearly 300,000 ‘pupils; in addition, there were missionary 
schools. (In Mozambique in 1962, 60 per cent of the school-age popula- 
tion were in schools.) 


Among other reforms instituted by the Portuguese has been the 
broadening of local home rule by allowing towns of 500 population or 
over to set up municipal councils or to elect officials. Plans are under 
way to break the semi-official cotton monopoly forcing Africans to grow 
specified quantities of cotton and sell it at controlled prices. Especially 
notable are the hopes to allocate more share of the wealth of the colony 
for the ‘benefit of the colony itself. For instance, Angola’s coffee exports 
alone, about $50 million a year, more than make up for the deficit 
of Portugal’s balance of payments with the US. The colony also buys 
almost 50 per cent of its imports from Portugal and is a pressure valve for 
Portugal’s excess population. 


A planned rehabilitation programme has been going on mainly in 
Carmona, a hot spot of the terrorist underground. Some 237,000 
Africans have returned from the Congo and from the bush, and are 
being resettled in 119 senzalas (villages), of 3,000 people, with their own 
schools, churches, and medical services. 


But this special rehabilitation project is only part of a much larger 
economic and political scheme. Angola’s population of nearly 5 million 
is expected to double within a decade, due partly to large immigration 
from Portugal, Cape Verde and the Azores. In addition, quite a number 
of the 40,000 Portuguese troops in Angola now are expected to settle in 
the region. New villages are laid out in the fertile centre and south and 
the sparsely populated east; families are given free land, farm equip- 
ment, and are advised ‘by government agronomists. 


The government welfare services remain inadequate. But a substantial 
contribution here has been made by private industries. The Benguela 
Railway Company has its own schools, hospital, ante-natal clinics, day 
nurseries, insurance schemes, clubs, sports grounds, and workers’ hous- 
ing. The hospital of the Diamond Company of Angola serves an area of 
g5,000 people (many of whom are not the company’s employees). 
Other examples are by the CADA coffee and the Coss Aaquele sugar 
plantations. Angola has one doctor for every 13,000 people (while 
Cameroon has one doctor to serve 29,000, Tanganyika 19,000, Ghana 
25,000, Sierra Leone 66,000, and Ethiopia 105,000). 


The new policy aims to go far beyond the rigorously selective assimila- 
tion of the past three decades. Numerically, selective assimilation has 
been an admitted failure (there are about 35,000 to 40,000 assimilados in 
Angola, out of an African population of some 5,000,000; and about 5,000 
of Mozambique’s 5,500,000 Africans are assimilados). The African who 
chooses to become assimilated (to be governed by Portuguese common law 
instead of the regime do indigenato) must show, among other things 
that he has severed all tribal contacts, is self-supporting, and can read 
and speak Portuguese with ease. | 


Thus a few asstmilados have recently reached the upper echelons of 
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the colonial and military services, some joined the professions, but 
others have become leaders of opposition groups in exile. 

Lisbon thus-wants to transform African society into a semblance of 
Portuguese peasant society: devout, diligent, semi-literate and politically 
conservative. 

The policy is based on the Salazarian mystique of faith, toil and 
family, and was vaguely formulated in a speech made in July 1960 by 
Adriano Moreira,.Under Secretary of State for Overseas Administration. 
He stressed that ‘Catholic missionary activity is inseparably linked to 
patriotism.’ 

Christianity and the family are interdependent, and he stressed the 
need for social action among African women as a second important aspect 
of the policy of assimilation. The African woman is to be made a ‘dyna- 
mic force’ whose interests centre in the home and the family. 

The more spiritual side of the new programme is to produce changes 
in the contract labour system, and the African’s traditional way of 
existence is to be altered. He is to be made a productive member of his 
society, responsible to his family and his country. A minimum wage law 
has been introduced, penal sanctions for breach of labour contract have 
been abolished, and sentences of forced labour for political crimes for- 
bidden. Finally, Sr. Moreira spoke of large-scale advances in health and 
social programmes—desperately needed in Portuguese Africa. 


Some Flies in the Ointment 

The need for more speedy economic, political and social reforms is 
voiced even by most Portuguese in Africa, who favour, especially, auto- 
nomy for the colony, now under the direct control of the Overseas Mini- 
stry in Lisbon. And interestingly enough, the most liberal element among 
the 250,000 Portuguese in Angola comprises the recently arrived military 
officers (heading more than 20,000 soldiers), who are now aware of the 
factors leading the revolt, and are less emotionally involved in the civil 
war, since their families are not endangered, since they are not interested 
in revenge but in producing order, and eventually, reforms. 

Duffy claims that ‘the fact is that more than 95 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Portuguese Africa are not enfranchised citizens of Portugal; they 
have no civil rights and are legally regarded as wards of the state 
governed under a regime do indigenato administered by officials of the 
Overseas Ministry, formerly the Colonial Ministry.’* 

The natives, some critics point out, still live under double-handicaps. 
The Portuguese ruling class uses them as politically impotent cheap 
labour, and the lower-class Portuguese do not want them to reach 
the employment categories they now occupy. Yet, even the poor Portu- 
guese are also exploited (and many of them live in African quarters in 
African-style mud houses). Thus discrimination against the blacks—as 
. well as the low-class whites—in Angola, unlike elsewhere in Africa, is 
economic rather than racial. This is shown by the fact that some educated 
and well-to-do Africans are accepted as social equals by the upper-class 

* Duffy, James, ‘Portugal in Africa’, pp. 86-98, in Quigg, Philip W., Ed., Africa: 
A Foreign Affairs Reader, F. A. Prager, New York, 1964, p. 89. 
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Portuguese, while the poor Africans are accepted by the lower-class 
whites, The latter were called assimilados until recent reforms did away 
with this patronizing designation; these—some 40,000 of them-—were 
given a certificate that they were ‘civilized’ (which meant that they 
could speak Portuguese, live in Western style, and eat with a knife and 
a fork), could compete for political and economic status with the white 
man, send their children to wOrtueucee schools, and marry: into high 
white society. l 

Nevertheless, the difficulty of the Portuguese in Africa has been 
compounded by the unrelenting proclamations that the natives will 
never achieve independence, something promised by all other colonists 
(British, French and Belgian) from the beginning of their rule. Thus 
it was quite significant that the first attacks made in early 1961 were 
against Luanda’s jail, jammed with Africans held there by the dreaded 
secret police, responsible only to Premier Salazar. The forced-labour 
policies were also quite an important factor. Every African male thas to 
work at least six months a year, a disruptive factor among the African 
masses living on a subsistence level. And the more educated Africans are 
often suspected for anti-Portuguese agitation, and some have been sent, 
it is believed, to the notorious cocoa plantations of Sao Tomé and 
Principe, island colonies in the Gulf of Guinea, notorious for their 
concentration camp conditions. 

A part of the economic picture is this perennial problem of contract 
labour. Angola and Mozambique, and, to a lesser extent, Guinea, are 
committed to a policy of economic growth. Most of the funds go for 
dams, port facilities, expansion of transportation systems and coloniza- 
tion projects—which mostly benefit the white population. But the 
plantations, fisheries and mines must be worked. Every African male 
must prove that he is productively employed six months of the year. Those 
who cannot are rounded up and taken to work for the government or 
for private employers. While the Portuguese speak of the African’s 
obligation to learn the dignity of labour, the disruptive influences of - 
the contract labour system counteract the theoretical advantages. And 
hundreds of thousands of African workers run into the Congo, the 
Rhodesias and into the Union of South Africa to escape the labour 
‘draft. | 

Racialism is another factor working against Portugal’s interests. ‘The 
Mozambique’s white population, and particularly that of Angola, has 
shown an extraordinary increase in the last two decades, from about 
45,000 to approximately 160,000 in Angola, and from about 27,000 to 
70,000 in Mozambique. White immigration explains the rise of the 
colonies’ economic life, the rise of cities and large towns along the 
coast and in the interior, and the need of development programmes. 
Poverty and overpopulation in Portugal are driving more and more 
peasants and labourers to move to Africa. Thus the economic mobility 
of the African worker, never high, is now reduced to a low level by 
Portuguese skilled or semi-skilled workers. 

But the ultimate results of this will be the rise of racialism, since 
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the Portuguese are building up exclusively white communities and 
racialist arguments are now intruding into ‘what was once a situation 
of-relative tolerance. An ever-deepening frontier between white and black 
is growing in Portuguese Africa. 

Then there is the problem of economics. How can Portugal afford to 
carry out any more large-scale programmes of social and educational 
reform? Portugal is a poor country with the lowest per capita income in 
Western Europe—slightly over $230 a year—as well as the highest 
illiteracy rate (about 45 per cent). A considerable portion of her people 
live on a subsistence level. The infant mortality rate is.very high; as is 
the incidence of tuberculosis. These conditions also explain, partly at 
least, why colonial spokesmen constantly stress spiritual values and 
deprecate the materialism they see dominating life and thought in the 
rest of the continent. 

All in all, Portugal’s future in Africa faces a growing dilemma. Today 


r 


Portugal is investing more in Angola than it is taking out. The situation’ 


is analysed, sympathetically but with somewhat pessimistic conclusions, 
by Richard J. Hammond, for the Carnegie Endowment for International 


' Peace. The solution appears to lie with foreign capital and increased 


exports, and the Americans, Germans, Dutch, Belgians, Scandinavians, 
and Japanese are already there. But Salazar’s book-keeping methods are 
not probably going to produce results speedily enough in a country 


so desperately in need of intensifying production. Hammond thus anti- 


cipates ultimate independence as the only reasonable outcome. But the 
sudden withdrawal of Portugal, which is not anticipated by Lisbon, 
would also plunge these provinces into economic disintegration. 

Furthermore, it is also quite doubtful whether Portugal even can 
spend more money for immediate reforms, which are needed right now, 
and might find it even more difficult to convince the masses in Portugal 
to finance improvement projects abroad instead of ponang such large 
sums for home needs. 

‘But the most important barrier of all to realization of the Portiguess 
dream may ‘be the harvest of hate produced by the brutality of the 
rebellion—a harvest that will inevitably feed the Communist cause.’* 

Meanwhile, General Humberto Delgado, Captain Henrique Galvao, 
and the Liberal and Social Democrat Oppositions in Portugal insist that 
the perpetuation of Fascism in Portugal can only strengthen Communism 
alike in Portugal and in Portuguese Africa. 

* Kurzman, op. cit., p. 127. 
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TOWARDS A SOLUTION 


ARAB REFUGEE 
KENNETH LINDSAY 


‘OW much would a solution of the Arab refugee problem contribute 

to stability and progress in the Middle East? The straight and 

simple answer is—a great deal, because it would inevitably create 
a: new climate for further negotiations. 

The answer given by Arabs is that the existence of Israel is the cause 
of instability in the Middle East. But this reply has little relevance to 
fighting in the Yemen, assassinations in Iraq, the secession of Syria from 
UAR, border warfare in North Africa. There are countless reasons, 
social, economic and political, for instability in the Middle East, as ‘also 
„in Africa, which have little or nothing to do with Europe, the Cold War, 
Soviet Russia or the United States—or the existence of Israel. In one 
sense Israel is an island of stability and a source of valuable technical 
assistance to Africa. No doubt this aid could be extended to other areas, 
once negotiations replaced the present fears and hostility. Thus a 
solution of the Arab refugee problem could open the way for a new era 
of progress in the Middle East, especially if extraneous Powers agreed 
to confine their help to technical and economic aid. 

The sixteen-year-old problem of the Arab refugees continues to exist 
alongside several other difficult Middle East problems. It lies dormant 
for months, but is given periodic publicity, sometimes for political 
purposes, whenever the searchlight turns on Middle East events, as has 
happened recently, 

The historic visit of the Pope to Jordan and Israel called forth in 
some journals emotional outbursts on the social conditions of the 
refugees. The Mancroft affair brought many indirect references to the 
refugee problem. The serious threats from the Arab world, due to 
Israel’s diversion of her portion of Jordan River waters, have once again 
given some people a chance to raise the question of the refugees. 

The Annual Debate at the General Assembly last October produced 
an American resolution similar to that which the Arabs had bitterly 
opposed and Israel had accepted two years ago, but which the Arabs 
now accepted and Israel opposed. Perhaps these resolutions matter 
little; however this latest meeting of the Assembly produced a full- 
length article in a responsible national paper entitled, ‘Arab Refugees 
see a gleam of hope.’ I wish this was so. These annual debates take 
place on the presentation of the report of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency (UNRWA) whose mandate was due to expire this 
year, but which has been extended to 1965. A new Commissioner- 
General, Mr. Michelmore, has just assumed office. 

Now there is the moment to take a fresh look at this intractable 
problem, otherwise the concession to time will be wasted. When Dr. 
Joseph Johnson went to Israel two years ago for thé Palestine Conciliation 
Commission he returned with a ‘glimmer of hope’; it turned out to 
be a will-o’-the-wisp. Is there a chance of creating a small chink in the 
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wall, which separates these helpless people from new employment? 


The lack of progress recorded by. the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission, the alleged increasing extent of the problem due to natural 
_ increase among the refugees, the corresponding increased demand for 
international: financial aid—these matters have long been a concern 
particularly to the few countries who carry the main ‘burden of 
UNRWA’s budget and who have the greatest political stake in the 
Middle East. The Governments of 30 countries have: pledged the 
equivalent of 32.5 million dollars; the UK Government gives 5.4 million 
dollars. There are limits to the help which can be expected in future, 
more particularly from the United States, who pay 7o per cent of the 
total funds. If, in addition, the possibility of a solution seems likely 
to make little or no contribution to Middle East stability, outside 
opinion sooner or later will take notice of the dangerous situation. 


. What have been the causes of the apparent lack of progress in the 
past and how best can the problem be tackled in the’ future? 


It should be stated, at the outset, that contrary to general belief, the 
problem in terms of employment has diminished rather than increased 
over the years. This 1s largely due to the initiative of the refugees. 
The bulk of the refugees of working age in Syria, Lebanon and Jordan 
are already engaged in some sort of gainful employment, whether on a 
permanent, temporary or seasonal basis. True their incomes are very - 
low by Western standards, but not lower than the average prevailing in 
the countries where the refugees reside. Economic integration is after 
all what UNRWA was set up to accomplish, ‘relief and works’; political 
and social integration is more difficult and wholly dependent on the 
country of residence. This de facto integration or ‘dissolution’ of the 
problem is, needless to say, a far more hopeful approach than any direct 
frontal attack which ignores the basic and diametrically opposed political 
attitudes. 


In the modern world a trained person has the great advantage of 
mobility and therefore less liability to unemployment. This has been 
proved in the United States and in Europe. Half the registered refugees 
are under eighteen years of age. They want to enter the main stream 


_ of modern life. The Vocational Schools, which are a new feature of 


UNRWA activities and which are financed from extra-budgetary funds, 
aim to give some of these young people a skill or learning which will 
make them employable at home or abroad. Next year the enrolment in 
the schools will be 3,500. I remember the beautiful school outside 
Ramallah, where an LCC expert was drawing up a practical curriculum 
for girls—in itself an innovation for Jordan—under the inspired leader- 
ship of a Dutch social worker. Half of the girls are training to be teachers, 
the others taking courses in nursing, typing, hair-dressing and so on, 
all of which will help them to earn a living. In a dozen such Institutes, 
some very modern like the residential centre outside Beirut, sponsored 
by Sweden, it. is possible to see the process of recovery, changing the 
emphasis from relief to rehabilitation. All this practical constructive 
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work could no doubt be increased; for the moment it is only a drop 
in the desert. We must, therefore, consider other lines of approach. 

One hopeful line is the gradual transfer of administrative responsibility 
for the education and health of refugees to the local governments. ‘This 
will not result in any immediate saving of UN Funds, but from the 
psychological angle, it would assist the re-integration of refugees. This 
point was made by Mr. Harland Cleveland, US Assistant Secretary 
of State, in the hearings before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. He favoured ‘a drastic change in the system, in which the 
refugees ‘would be the responsibility of the countries where they are 
and the funds would not be given to them directly.* Mr. Harland 
Cleveland made this point strongly, because as an experienced adminis- 
trator, he knows that UNRWA staff of over 11,000 clerks, teachers, 
nurses and social workers consists preponderantly of people who are 
themselves registered as refugees. ‘This staff is, in fact, closely co-ordinated 
with those in local governments. Therefore, technically, the transfer 
presents no particular difficulty. The fact that the refugees live under 
a separate administrative roof makes them a community apart. 

Admittedly, this aspect of the problem is political and would meet 
at first with Arab opposition, but at some point the United Nations 
must take a firm line, No Arabs wish to jeopardize the continuance 
of aid to refugees; there are alternative sources capable of making good 
` the sort of sums, that are currently being raised. De facto integration 
has more and more been accepted, as long as UNRWA remained intact; 
indeed in the early fifties some of the host countries formally accepted 
the principle of reintegration and concluded agreements for the mass 
resettlement of refugees in their own countries. 

No international arrangement is immune from revision, and in this 
case, the ration-card system is the most vulnerable part of UNRWA’s 
activities. It is not only that a system of indiscriminate food distribution 
is often a wasteful disposal of international funds and encourages 
abuse. More important, the present method acts as a disincentive to 
self-help and employment and impedes reintegration. The USA has 
stipulated that 5 per cent of its contribution to UNRWA should be 
allocated to the education budget and the UK has cut 5 per cent of 
its allocation for relief and services, switching it to education, training 
and assistance for self-support. Here again the United Nations should 
be firm. Assistance is absolutely necessary for the needy, the old and 
of course young children; but there is no case for feeding whole families 
where able-bodied persons of working age are in employment. ‘There 
are cases where a more generous criterion for food rations is essential, 
especially in the Gaza strip. 

I have mentioned two basic reforms which could take place within 
the present structure and policy of UNRWA; they are both constructive. 
But above all, it is vital to have a clear conception of objectives and 
a comprehensive plan of action. This need brings me back to the 


* Foreign Assistance Act 1962, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations (5-18 April) 1962, $.2896 p.319. 
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original question, namely the relations between a solution of the refugee 
problem and stability and progress in the Middle East. There have 
been other refugee problems and they have been solved, but only within 
an expanding economic framework, with new hopes, new jobs, new 
avenues of employment. 

The Arab refugee problem is of course part of a larger political 
dilemma, but UNRWA by its very name is concerned with practical 
‘relief and works’; it was never meant to build up a new Empire or sort 
of government-by-proxy administered by the refugees and striding over 
many separate existing governments. This is what it has become. In 
future, UNRWA must develop a series of imaginative proposals com- 
parable in scope to the Vocational Schools mentioned above. 

Some such proposals were started nearly ten years ago. One example 
was the ‘individual grants programme’ which enabled over 5,000 refugees 
to start various types of small business and small farm-holdings. The 
total expenditure was over 2 million dollars or about 400 dollars per 
head. ‘This constructive policy came to an abrupt end in 1958, but not 
through lack of applications for grants and not because of any criticism 
_ from the United Nations General Assembly. The Director of UNRWA 
wrote in his 1958 Report: 

‘The signs of growing appreciation of the desirability of self-support and rehabilita- 
tion in the broad sense of an improvement in their condition of life and prospects 
forthe future, of which the Director wrote last year, are even stronger today. Many 
refugees who had applied for individual grants and were disappointed when the 
programme had to be closed down, have asked for it to be re-started.. . . At 
present, in the absence of some direct and positive action, this trend in the 
attitudes of the refugees, which should not be stifled by lack of financial support, is 
the brightest hope for their future.’ 

The acceptance of a ‘grant’ involved the surrender of the ration-card. 
It is not clear why in the 1959 Report the then new Commissioner- 
General Dr. Davis (who has just resigned after a five years’ tenure of 
office) reversed the previous policy. He stated that while financial 
considerations were also involved, ‘the Agency has for practical purposes 
had to modify its attitude towards self-supporting programmes’, Dr. 
- Davis expanded the vocational training scheme, to which I have already 
paid tribute, but soft-pedalled on the self-support projects. In the 1961 
Report these words occur: ‘there has, at the same time, been a steady 
and even increasing demand from individuals among refugees for 
assistance of a sort which will enable them to achieve more immediate 
individual self-support without prejudice to their rights to repatriation. 
_ or compensation.’ ‘The careful wording of this passage does not reveal 
any lack of eagerness for self-supporting schemes. But in practice fu.ure 
‘grants’ took the form of ‘loans’ only, with the stipulation that recipients 
would not be required to surrender ration-cards. It is not suggested 
that all the recipients of individual grants made a success of their 
careers, but there is no explanation in Annual Reports to the UN 
General Assembly of the reasons for this fundamental change of policy. 

In this article I have omitted any reference to the original dispute not 
only because so much one-sided literature has already appeared; but 
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also because no factual or scholarly account has yet been published. 
After careful perusal of many documents, it is clear that no single reason 
can be given for the exodus of so many Arabs. Everyone knows that 
in some areas, notably the Lydda-Ramleh district, the Arabs were ordered 
out by the Israelis: in other cases the Palestine Higher Committee urged 
evacuation, promising an early return: in still other cases British officials 
encouraged Arabs to go, little realizing that the Jews had any chance 
of winning. Having defied the resolution of the United Nations General 
Assembly, the Arabs instigated a Holy War against the Jews. They 
outnumbered the Jews in the area West of Jordan by two to one, but 
they were defeated in war. Everyone knows the famous Clause [I of 
the United Nations Resolution, which speaks of ‘refugees wishing to 
return home and live at peace with their neighbours.’. It would be 
criminal folly to ‘permit’ thousands of refugees to return as a third 
column minority, with the dangerous precedent of such minorities 
staring us in the face. 


It is worth repeating that refugee problems have existed all over the 
world. Many of them have been solved, thanks not only to The Refugee 
Year, but to the gallant work of many voluntary organizations such as 
the Red Cross, Save the Children Fund and the Churches. The Arab 
problem is unique in having received continuous help for several years 
through UNRWA from National Governments, assisted only to a minor 
extent by voluntary bodies. The conditions of some of the refugees 
are to be deplored, but at least it can be said that they are among people 
of similar race, religion and culture. This has not been so in many 
other cases, both in India and Europe. l 


A familiar element in the ‘dissolution’ of any refugee problem is 
migration, assisted or non-assisted, and this applies to the Arab no less 
than to the millions of European refugees, including Jews, left behind 
as an aftermath of war. It is known that over 60,000 persons had left 
Jordan by 1961, some to Kuwait, others to Iraq and Saudi Arabia; a pro- 
portion of these were teachers. As suggested earlier this movement was 
mainly due to personal initiative and, no doubt, the Vocational and 
Teacher training schemes will assist this inter-regional migration in 
the future. To some extent Arabs and Jews have remained in the Middle 
East, re-sorting themselves among neighbouring countries as the following 
table suggests: 

JEWISH POPULATION 


Country 1946 1960 

Lebanon and Syria 26,000 9,000 
Iraq 126,000 6,000 
Yemen 45,000 3,500 
Egypt 75,000 7,000 
North Africa 210,000 33,000 


(apart from Morocco) - : 
During the same period the Jewish population of Israel has grown to 
nearly 2 million. and the percentage of Jews from Islamic countries has 
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grown to 65 per cent of the whole. Needless to add, this immigration 
has taken place at vast expense to Israel. Also among the immigrants 
must be numbered some 40,000 Arabs who came back from’ refugee 
camps under a scheme for the re-union of families. This fact is some- 
times forgotten. This exchange of population is perhaps the heart of 
the problem, but it is seldom mentioned in articles on Arab-Israel 
relations. 

‘Assisted migration’ is a separate question; it involves agreements 
between countries and depends in large measure on the finance available 
from governments and international organisations. It is difficult to find 
reliable statistics for Arab refugee migration, though a few thousand 
have gone to North and South America. The United States Refugee 
Relief Act, 1953, earmarked a quota of 2,000 for Palestine Refugees. 
After Lebanon and Jordan had signed the required agreements and the 
World Council of Churches had arranged sponsorships, the quota became 
exhausted. However the 1961 annual report of UNRWA states: 

“The opportunities for emigration for Palestine refugees as a whole are limited, 
although those who succeeded in emigrating are generally successful in starting new 
lives. The fact is that prospects for emigration are now less favourable than they 
have been for certain destinations.’ 

If voluntary agencies were supported by an inter-governmental com- 
mittee, on lines comparable to the Intergovernmental Committee of 
European Migration (ICEM) it might have the success that ICEM 
itself has enjoyed. But it is clear that any such scheme demands inter- 
governmental goodwill. 

Finally it 1s clear to anyone who has visited the whole area of the 
Middle. East that above everything else it needs an overall economic 
regeneration on lines suggested by the Clapp Report in 1949. The late 
Mr. Hammarskjold in his 1959 report on the refugee situation envisaged 
some additional, de facto economic integration of refugees as part of a 
regional development of the area. These are general terms, but they 
have been used by other Middle East statesmen. General Allon, Israeli 
‘Minister of Labour, for example, recently called for the formation of 
a regional commonwealth in the Middle East for economic, political, 
scientific and security co-operation. More specifically there is a Five 
' Year Plan for the development of Jordan, 1962-67, largely assisted from 
the United States, which has evoked keen interest among a new group 
of civil servants in that country. If the revolutionary and socialist 
fervour of Arab politicians were matched by an equal interest in 
administration and ‘business enterprises, there would be more hope of 
development. In Jordan and Egypt economic prospects are improving, 
albeit very slowly; there is increasing scope for light industries and the 
encouragement of tourism. But there is also a crying need for practical 
and technical education. Britain may be liberated from the Middle East, 
and the West may be regarded as Colonial Powers, but the Arab countries, 
no less than Israel, need to profit from the advantages of modern science 
and technology, agricultural and modern skills. What Mr. Hammarskjold 
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FRANCE BEFORE THE LIGHTS WENT OUT 
HENRY KANTER 


N that stifling Parisian summer, they obliterated from the shops and 
[ brasseries such signs as Bière de Munich and Café Viennois; the 

bells of the churches pealed the tocsin, and reservists in civilian clothes, 
some jesting, others tense and grave, marched through the streets shoulder 
to shoulder in serried ranks of four, amid the cheers of their fellow- 
citizens, Lifelong anti-militarists flung up their hats and caps and shouted 
‘Vive Vvarmee’, and suddenly, spontaneously there burst from every throat, 
- in tones hoarse and poignant, the opening strophes of the Marseillaise. 

All over the country, the criers were proclaiming in loud distinct tones 
the order of mobilization, whilst no street corner seemed free from the 
echo of the drumbeats of the Générale. 

And everywhere the tocsin. Its insistent note was heard in sunken 
lanes where aged peasants anxiously asked “Will they be back for the 
vintage? Will they be back for the end of the harvest?’ It rang out in 
the slumbering streets of shuttered houses in old provincial towns, pene- 
trating into seventeenth century gardens of unreal geometrical correct- 
ness, stabbing the mind of dozing age with memories of 1870, as the bells 
of some mediaeval cathedral proclaimed the country in danger. Railway 
travellers heard the notes, now loud and precipitate, now faint and dying, 
then once again rising in sharp passionate vrbrations, as though village 
summoned village to toll the requiem of an age of nonchalance. 

For if we observe the era which disappeared when the war credits 

were voted without a single dissentient by the most pacifist chamber the 
Third Republic had ever seen, it is difficult to think of a world less 
aware of its doom. On the surface it seemed a decidedly disquieted age; 
yet frenzied industrial riots, rural disturbances leading to the storming 
of municipal buildings, periodical international crises, were all merely 
items of exciting news to the average citizen. He saw that by resolute 
bluff, mental nimibleness and at worst an occasional quid pro quo conces- 
sion, war with Germany always seemed avoidable, and he was content to 
have his political leaders resolve détentes by methods which had so far 
not failed. With a population less than two-thirds the size of that of 
its threatening neighbour, an unimpressive Russian ally and no formal 
alliance with Britain, there seemed no alternative to a policy of alert 
temporizing except a European war, which none save a handful of ultra- 
nationalists wished to see. 
- It is a little difficult to realize today how peace-loving was that gener- 
ation of Frenchmen we are accustomed to regard as revanohistes. Anti- 
war sentiment extended from the Red journalist Hervé, who in his paper 
called upon the workers ‘to stick the tricoleur on the dung heap’, to the 
dilettante intellectual Remy de Gourmont, one of the most well-known 
literary critics of his day, who proclaimed that he would not give the 
ash of his cigarette for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. 


f 
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The ruling Radical party, depending to some extent like its fellow- 
Liberals in England, on Socialist support, and not unmindful of its 
battles with the army during the Affaire Dreyfus, was by no means 
anxious to overspend on defence. Even Clemenceau, who no doubt dis- 
missed most Germans as hateful, stupid or contemptible, laid his tough 
unsparing hand on service estimates. The Chamber elected in the spring 
of 1914 had pledged itself to reduce the three years of conscription to 
two. The peasants, who were forty per cent of the population, wanted 
no adventurous foreign policy. The trade unions, bursting with bellicose 
pacifism, had pledged a general strike the moment war was declared. 
Nor was official policy aggressive. ‘Que notre frontière de Vest soit non 
provocante mats resistante’, wrote Lavisse in a children’s primer. An age 
believing all these trends made for world peace, found little reason to 
. be disturbed by what appeared to be undvoidable ripples on a calm sea. 
It seemed that the normal rhythm of nineteenth century progress had 
been taken over by its successor, that the present was ‘better than the 
past, and that the future would be better than the present. 

‘To some, the France of this age of nonchalance seemed a continuation 
of the ancient regime within a republican framework, possessing a social 
structure apparently so conservative that all classes marched in the foot- 
steps of their ancestors, inheriting their opinions and mode of life. There 
were peasant proprietors who lived in the ancestral cottage or farmhouse, 
whose date of erection was a matter of hearsay, bourgeoisie, professional 
or commercial, who still owned some house or mansion which had been 
their family’s property in the early seventeenth century; nobles, who, 
in spite of 1789 and 1793, had contrived to repossess themselves of their 
chateaux. 

These last impressed contemporary sociologists both in France and 
abroad as an almost inexplicable anachronism. Officially they did not 
even exist, as the Republic, whose motto proclaimed to the world the 
democratic idea, did not recognize the validity of titles. Completely 
isolated as a group from the work and ‘business of the nation, despite 
the fact that their feudal blood had been markedly diluted by inter- 
marriage with the wealthy of other classes and races, they were educated 
separately from their fellow-Frenchmen and often taught by priests of 
monastic orders, some of which had ‘been forbidden to function in France. 
The ‘gratin’, as exclusive society was named, had its brilliant and ad- 
mirable personalities, yet it would not be too harsh to describe it as a 
whole as little more than an interesting and amusing collection of 
reactionary idlers. 

Take a glimpse at a representative group of members of ‘Society’ 
gambling in the Jockey Club on the last Sunday of the peace, which was 
so much like other Sundays. The stiff-shirted players wear their top hats, 
evidence that they are ‘chez sot’. None of the mausoleum-like silence of 
a London club here. The cards are slapped down on the table with a 
fusillade of facetious and ironic comment, which just steers clear of the 
gibe likely to lead to a dignified meeting of the club committee, held 
for reconciliation purposes. They make bets on the result of the trial 
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of Madame Caillaux who has assassinated her husband’s ferocious adver- 
sary, Gaston Calmette, the editor of Figaro. The expiry of the Austrian 
ultimatum, the invasion of Serbia, do not greatly impress them as matters 
of account. The Russians, who have mobilized twice and backed down 
twice, will no doubt mobilize a third time and back down a third time. 
There is laughter over the story of a club member reputed to have 
insisted on his mistress playing. her usual part during his honeymoon, a 
‘voyage de noces à trois’. 

These clubmen avoid industry, commerce and the professions, their 
rôle being mainly confined to providing pleasure for themselves and 
scandal, entertainment and moral indignation for the outsider. They 
wear the inevitable gardenia in the buttonhole; armorial bearings garnish 
their tie pins, their shirt buttons, the harness of their horses and the 
panels of their carriages. They contrive to get through life with the 
help of horses, hounds, cards, an occasional duel, and a real interest in 
the possession of land. For they are still, by French standards, important 
landowners, especially in former time Royalist areas such as La Vendée 
and Anjou where, according to André Siegfried, they are the heads of 
a rural hierarchy owning in some districts nearly seventy per cent of the 
properties. 

In a matter of weeks, jesting roisterers who know how to combine with 
the life of idle pleasure a truly national prudence and adroitness, will 
be leading their fellow Frenchmen into. battle, in Belgium, in the ill- 
fated sally into Lorraine, and more than one will die with the battle 
hymn of the despised Republic on his lips. And with them vanishes their 
world. J-wentieth-century rococo passes away, with its airy insolence, 
its fabulous prodigalities, its indefinite leisure, personified by the vast 
Hispano Suiza journeying to Longchamps or Auteuil with the elegant 
of both sexes seated behind the chauffeur and his companion, the liveried 
footman, wearing a cockade in his hat. 

Leaving ‘Society’ for the haute and moyenne bourgeoisie, we are now 
in the company of people who lead an anything but ornamental life. 
This is the true ruling class, made up of industrialists and merchants of 
respected family, some overwhelmingly rich, others only moderately suc- 
cessful and all professional men who have achieved either high prestige 
or some fair standing. The power of the bourgeoisie is unquestionable, 
if not unquestioned. Bustling, public-spirited, pleased with his own 
eloquence and tolerating that of his friends, the man in the top hat and 
frock coat controls the two Chambers, the city councils, the educational 
system and the country’s organized charities. If rich, he patronizes the 
arts, and most writers, painters and musicians are of decidedly bourgeois 
extraction, a fact of which some of them arè by no means proud. 

Despite all this, there are times when the regime seems to be unsound. 
The blackmailing of Caillaux, the Finance Minister, a Cobdenite and a 
man of peace, ‘by a crooked company promoter, prelude to the shooting 
of Calmette, suggests Bernstein at his most‘lurid. No class can fail to 
abuse its supremacy and neither the appalling bourgeois types repeatedly 
re-elected by peasant constituencies in return for local favours, nor the 
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tendency of Radical ministries to break strikes by conscripting. the 
strikers, brings glory to the Republic. Yet despite scandals and oppor- 
tunism the bourgeoisie, by no means lacking in disinterested patriots, 
still rules. Few deputies or senators are workmen, fewer till nobles. 
Certain common educational and social traits distinguish these dominant 
citizens. They have all had a Lycée education and those who have failed 
to pass the baccalauréat, hide the fact as they would a secret sin.. Far 
easier to admit to the existence of a petite amie to one’s wife and family 
than to confess that at the age of fifteen one was ploughed for failing 
to give a coherent account of Renan’s theory of nationality or for ignor- 
ance as to the exact depth of the Rhône when it reaches St. Esprit. 

The unwritten laws of the bourgeois way of life also demand sartorial 
conformity. Total renunciation of the top hat is unthinkable except to 
country doctors or professional rebels like Blum and Gide. The bourgeois 
treats these latter with distaste and grudging respect. For with the 

' exception of a few great industrialists whose attachment to libertarian 
` principles has cooled, either through anger at strikes or through having 
obtained the right to dine at the wrong end of a noble relative’s table, ` 
the ruling class remains liberal. It stands by intellectual freedom and 
is democratic in social outlook, not hesitating to make a President of 
Loubet, the son of a peasant, a Prime Minister of Ribot, the son of a 
disreputable hotel porter. All who achieve its standards are welcome to 
` its ranks. Inevitable perhaps, for its birthrate is low. What is more, the 
average bourgeois deserves the public respect he strives so hard to get. 
His sense of duty is strong and above all he works. The lawyer, the 
business man, the important civil servant, never leaves his office before 
7 p-m., arriving at his house or apartment just in time to say ‘au revoir’ | 
to, ladies leaving his wife’s ‘at home’. The mode of life demands family 
discipline and family solidarity. A blameless wife will stand by the most 
notoriously unfaithful husband rather than betray the idea of the united 
family and, should it be that madame herself is not faithful, she remains 
a good mother and an excellent housekeeper. 
The bourgeois loves money and is rarely without some form of invested 
‘income. Nevertheless, he hates risk, and has no wish to see any of his 
offspring Jaunch out in any new form of capitalist activity, preferring 
the achievement of a diploma from the college of commerce, which brings 
in its wake a steady job in a great organisation, where regular promotion 
by seniority is the order of the day. We are dealing with a mandarinate, 
~ inhibited partly through caution and partly perhaps through humanist 
prejudices, from freely engaging in the most profit-making occupations, 
which are the risk-taking ones: 

Thus new enterprise tends to be left to the self-made man of working 
class extraction or ‘to the foreigner. Of the half million aliens living in 
France in 1914, a significant proportion is made up of merchants, manu- 
facturers and shopkeepers. There is actually the case of a factory near 
the German frontier where both the proprietor and all bis workmen 
are Germans. When the Landwehr is on manoeuvres the factory closes, 
France retaining the privilege of paying the gendarme morosely guarding 
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the empty property of his hereditary foes. The bourgeois combines with 
an enthusiasm for things of the mind (sufficient to wade through a dis- 
cours de reception in Le Temps), political Liberalism, and an outlook 
incorrigibly conservative in tastes, manners and traditions. He takes over 
not only the home of his ancestors but also their occupation and can be 
as proud of his family as any noble. Yet now the mode of living of the 
provincial bourgeoisie is being sapped by the lure of metropolitan cul- 
ture. Many a not so old local magnate in some old historic town, is 
negotiating for a flat in Paris. The mansion, which has belonged to 
his family for so long, where the portraits of his predecessors who carried 
on the profession or the business under the ancien régime, under the 
empire, under Louis Philippe, face him in the salon, will be his no 
longer. Of course, one cannot bring up a large family in a flat, but 
despite numerous prophets crying woe, the day of large families seems 
to have ended. Our man knows that the Austrians have marched, but 
he still meditates:over his move to Paris, the break with a mode of life 
which has lasted for centuries. When, as is inevitable, recollection of the 
newspaper head lines starts disturbing his meditations, he brushes his 
disquiet aside with the answer that Russia, who might involve us, will 
do nothing, for her internal situation does not permit her to intervene. 
Our own internal situation is also not too agreeable! What chance for 
the Republic after another horror like the Caillaux trial? Then his 
thoughts turn to Garnier’s Opera house, home of his most moving 
memories, where twelve years ago Debussy had liberated him from his 
bondage to the ponderous grandeur of Wagner. How long will it be 
before he listens with pounding heart to the implacable explosions? 

Leave the aristocratic club and the bourgeois mansion and seek out the 
broken-down, decaying, grey tenement in a dreary straight road where 
the workman lives. New housing for the working classes has been 
promised by law but in the meantime the squalid conditions, the lack 
of running water and of proper sanitation, persist. ‘There is also a fearful 
nether world of extreme misery, as witness the hordes of terrifying ragged 
creatures of both sexes who are to storm German-owned food shops in 
a week’s time, Nevertheless, the workman, if untainted by alcoholism, is 
beginning to feed and dress in the fashion of the small shopkeeper. His 
abandonment of the ancestral blouse for a cheap suit, his wife’s fashion- 
ably styled hat, the sailor outfits of his children, are signs of a previously 
unknown prosperity and the new standards that go with it. The reason 
for this is that while the demand for labour increases manpower remains 
stationary. Hence employers begin to bid against one another, wages rise, 
the ten hour day becomes exceptional ,the nine- or even eight-hour day 
becoming normal. There are therefore both more leisure and money, 
and not only the drink shops but the proprietors of cinemas, variety 
theatres, music halls and café concerts have reason to be pleased. Also 
the furniture stores now sell mirrored wardrobes and heavy sideboards 
to unexpected customers. 

The workman loves light entertainment. ‘Monsteur, we can’t live like 
savages’, says a Paris artisan to a social worker who suggests that too 
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much of the family income is spent at the café concert. For his conduct 
in these places, it varies in little from that of his British compeer. Like 
the latter, he tends to register boredom or disapproval by means of a 
physically effective nature. The pop eyed gentleman in evening dress, 
whose efforts at the sentimental, the patriotic or the merely indecent, have 
failed to please, often retires under a shower of orange peel. Influenced 
perhaps by Entente Cordiale propaganda, the patrons of the cheaper 
seats show considerable favour to British talent, Little Tich and Norman 
French obtaining approval and Fragson whose French is faultless, delights 
his audience by such songs as the one in which he praises Martinique, 
as a land where it is the height of chic to wear but a tiny pair of drawers. 
The workman is also beginning to attend ‘le match de Foutball’, loves 
watching the start of the Tour de France cycle race and has taken up the 
habit of going with his wife and family on railway trips to the country- 
side. 

What then of Syndicalism, the militant trade unionism of 1914,-which 
seeks to get rid of government as well as capitalism? The movement, 
whose goal is the trade union management of all men’s affairs, to be 
achieved after a successful General Strike? Processions are to be seen in 
the streets singing “Worker the machine is yours, peasant take the land’. 
The Red Flag is still brandished. Efforts are made to keep alive the old 
Spartacist fury with its sneers at Socialist parliamentarian, its boycott of 
elections, its denunciations of all reforming legislation as a bourgeois 
swindle. 

Yet was it really as widely supported as one tends to imagine? In 
1914 not more than one-eighth of wage and salary earners were sub- 
scribing trade unionists. With the election of Jouhaux to the secretary- 
ship of the CGT, the heyday of uncompromising anarchist idealism is 
over. For Léon Jouhaux is a mere reformer, a socialist, and, much to 
the disgust of purists, not unopposed to industrial peace. Communism 
is to take the place of the once dynamic movement for which men could 
give their lives, now a museum piece, relegated to the record of dead 
things, fit only to join the last landau and the last victoria in the Car- 
navalet. 

Some hunger, some are appallingly exploited, in France of 1914 
but on the whole labour is well fed, having its share of good times and 
able to find work if work is conscientiously sought. What is more, Radical 
Parliaments have to their credit an impressive code of social legislation. 
Pleased with his world, his wife, his dinner and himself, how would a 
young motor mechanic have reacted to the news of troop movements 
on the evening of the last Sunday before the tocsins tolled? Whilst 
waiting for his wife to put on her enormous hat, for they are going 
to the café concert after a highly successful evening meal, he glances at 
. his Socialist or perhaps Radical paper, and concludes that that crapule 
of a Guillaume is behind it all. He started it so that he could pose as 
an angel of peace by settling matters. If only his horse could throw him! 
- Alas, it is a German horse, unlikely to have more sense than its formidable 
imbecile of a master. He then starts reading about the Caillaux case, 
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Obviously she will be acquitted! Afterwards, mid the quick patter of 
double entendre, the livening of pleasure by rapidly emptied glasses, 
whilst the whirling cancan speeds, by in vertiginous frenzy, all news of 
invasions is forgotten amidst the odour of cheap cigarette and cheerful 
overcrowded humanity. 

Yet in one building in Paris there is vigilance and the lights, burn 
late. Whilst the masses relax in the café concert, members of the General 
Staff are holding anxious telephone talks with commanders of units 
near the. Belgian and German frontiers, or sit in conference over huge 
maps. It is now certain that officers will be recalled from leave. Of all 
this grave appraisement of events, the people know nothing and this is 
particularly true of the peasants and of those of their relations who have 
migrated to the cities, tired of the hardships, so often unrewarding, of 
life on the land, and attracted by talk of the high wages and varied 
pleasures of urban life. The peasants, who furnish most of the country’s 
iJliterates, vary in their living conditions from province to province. 
Here they: live in cheerful plenty; there they starve themselves on hot 
chestnut porridge to buy more land. They are the most overworked of 
men, for compulsory equal division results in their tiny possessions being 
scattered over several miles. After the passing of some generations their 
strips cease to ‘be fields at all and become mere produce gardens. Finding 
his possessions Lilliputian the peasant turns farm labourer, for he can 
no longer live by his land. 

If this is the case, although he may find means to rear a pig or breed 
poultry, his lot is harsh indeed, particularly if forced by bad seasons 
to dispose of his home as well as his tiny property. Thanks to the Méline 
tariff of 1892, from his wages of £21 12s. od. a year he must spend £16 
to buy bread for himself and his family. As a cottage with garden can 
rarely be rented for less than £4 a year, the labourer’s outlay on clothing, 
wine and tobacco, is likely to be frugal. Neither he nor the peasant pro- 
prietor, who is unsuited to produce wheat save for his own use, derives 
any benefit from the tariff. Those who profit, as Messieurs Yves Guyot, 
Leroy Beaulieu and Molinari have pointed out, are a minority of sub- 
stantial farmers and aristocratic squires. In this particular instance, the 
noblesse has done remarkably well out of the Republic! 

For the overworked smallholder, partnership between brothers, and 
still more, co-operative buying and selling offer the most obvious modes 
of salvation but the ferocious individualism, the inherent suspiciousness 
of human motives, so deeply ingrained in the man on the land, make 
such solutions unpalatable. The gnarled, bent, weatherbeaten figure, 
trudging through the fields in sabots, seems a living incarnation of the 
rural proverb ‘qu: a terre a guerre’. It is a bitter world in which the 
peasant lives, a world of trespasses, family quarrels and petty litigation. 
Little else can be expected when the minutely cut strips leave so little 
room for work that an incautious turn of the plough may find you en- 
riching your neighbour at your own expense. 

‘These then are the reasons why men give up their hereditary lot. 
Peasants who have made the acquaintance of a world outside their 
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community, through the incidence of military service and through being 


forced to eke out their earnings from the land by scavenging, chimney 


sweeping or labouring in the towns, now decide to give up the tilling of 
the soil for ever. ‘Gathered round the zinc counter of the brasserie in an 
informal workman’s club they become by degrees men with needs, ambi- 
tions and interests, unknown to ancestors accustomed to work, live and 
die without question in the village where their forbears have worked, lived 
and died. Few regret the one-roomed cottage with its floor of ill-paved 
flagstones so difficult to sweep and the endless battle with natural hazards. 
What would an ex-peasant, slowly spelling his way through ‘a news- 
paper article, have made of a-sentence to the effect that the Balkan crisis 
might endanger European peace? He knows that France is part of 
Europe, but cannot see how France comes into all this trouble in a 
far-off place of whose very existence he has scarcely heard. He sees no 
reason to fight unless an enemy tramples the country’s fields and it 
seems no-one has threatened to do so. Let them all fight, it’s nothing to 
do with us. How many of the hard drinking, jovial, argumentative throng 
around the zinc counter will return to the brasserie after, four years? 
Thus the age of nonchalance passes away. ‘The age of the gold franc, 
of steady savings, of-rentes bought across the counter. The age when 
thinking Frenchmen had to take account of feminism, cubism, the 


‘cinema, aviation, strikes and their causes, and steady rumours of war. 


The age when youths and girls first played tennis together and attended 
the same university course. The age when Gide, Sorel, Maurras, Barrès 
and other dangerous or equivocal guides were hawking their intellectual 
wares with such persuasive brilliance. The age of the greatest flowering 
of French musical genius and yet receptive to Russian ballet and Richard 
Strauss. The age when public life was dominated by the narrow Jacobin 
Liberalism of Clemenceau and the vague, generous, ignorant inter- 
nationalism of Jaurés: The age when ‘the social wounds caused by the 
Affaire. were healing and men as opposed as Blum and Barrès could 
foregather in the salon of the Comtesse de Noailles, listening respectfully 
to the dark, dainty society beauty reciting with fire her erotic lyrics, 
whilst the crude glaring electricity fell on naked shoulders and clusters 
of heavily mounted diamonds. An age of good intentions, which worked, 
thought, hoped, planned, aspired, and was doomed and did not know. 
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described as “a massive infusion of foreign aid” may well ‘be necessary, 
if it is to affect the refugee problem; there must be purpose and direction 
in the ‘aid’ so that new jobs are created for the indigenous population. 
In 1961 Egypt received 169 million dollars from the West and 276 million 
from the East. The Revenues from the oil companies in Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia and neighbouring areas amounted in the same year to nearly 
1,200 million dollars. There is no doubt that economic progress in the 
Middle East could be the biggest factor in absorbing refugees; but this 
depends on a comprehensive plan of action, which has the support and 
the resolution of the United Nations and all the Governments concerned, 
including Israel. ; 


ECONOMICS— 
‘O & M AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
C. NICKLIN CARTER 


NE of the most fruitful developments in industry during the past 
O 20 years has been the use of the techniques of Organization and 

Methods, and Operational Research, especially during the past 
year. 

To begin at the beginning: in the doctrine of Adam Smith, the most 
abundant mines either of precious metals or precious stones could add 
little to the wealth of the world. A product of which the value is 
principally derived from its scarcity, is necessarily degraded by its 
abundance; and, the more thoroughly an industrialist pursues his own 
interest in his selection of sites, the greater the benefit to the public.’ 
From time immemorial human relations have followed a stormy. path. 
‘Understanding? does not seem to have been understood either by 
management or workers, The crux of this situation is the frustration 
of men and women’s nature and creative development. The destructive 
force which is engendered ‘by mismanagement, almost always uninten- 
tionally, invariably causes anxiety, often ending in distrust and sometimes 
in irrational reactions. This force has ‘been a contributory factor in our 
present economic weakness which can be attributed to one cause—our 
failure to check unnecessary price increases by both national and private 
industry. 

With the era of railways, the pattern of life was completely changed, 
and although the railways have been modernized there has been little 
radical change. The spectacular growth (of Greater London) and above 
all the even more spectacular growth in area since 1900, is almost wholly 
thé result of rail transport.? It must be recognized that despite efforts 
to prevent it, London will continue to grow in population. The South- 
East Study which was published last March regards communications as 
the basis for expansion. However, this report follows several others: 
Crowther, Buchanan, to name only two, and one wonders how much 
study is required before the design, the plan and the implementation. 
Ever since the last war the Government seems to have been lost in passive 
resistance where planning is concerned, stirring once in a while to give 
approval to a report, but no action. In outlining the economic policies he 
would develop as a Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Wilson, speaking in 
Swansea on 25 January 1964, said that if there must be controls and 
priorities they should favour the essential as against the inessential. “An 
incomes policy is the condition of sustained growth’ but it must be 
‘related to national productivity against a background of expanding 
production’. I wonder. To live we must export. I am reminded of a 
passage from The Siory of Money by Sir Norman Angell: 

‘It happens that while 99 per cent of the trained economists are 
broadly Free ‘Trade,. 99 per cent of the governments of the world 
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responsible for actual policy; and dependent upon the general feeling 
of their publics, are incurably and increasingly protectionist im tendency.’ 


Both Conservative and Socialist views during the Common Market 
negotiations confirmed this theory only too clearly. 


If we are to increase productivity we must first consider the principles 


of Organization, which may be summarized as follows: 
(i) All organizations and their several parts must have a purpose—explicit or 
implied. 
(ii) Unity of effort is designed so as to achieve co-ordination towards the main 
objective in an organizaton. 
(iii) . In any undertaking, there should be one direct line of authority throughout 
to ensure effeotive control. l 
(iv) Authorities and responsibilities must be properly defined and published and 
all concerned must fully understand them. 
(v) The structure of the organization should be so balanced as to achieve the 
objective. 
(vi) Reorganization of industry must accompany changing conditions in the 
economy. i l 
(vii) A personnel selection, training and consultation procedure, must ensure 
the fullest use of creative ability. 


—_ 


May I enlarge a little on human relations, and the important aspect of 
of interaction ‘between people? It is every boss’s job to maintain a high 
morale among all the staff in his organization. This is essential. The 
truth is that men and women object strenuously to being used; they 
want to believe they are working with rather than for. Field Marshal 
Viscount Wavell said in his book—Generals and Generalship: 


. ‘Napoleon did not gain the imperial crown so much by a study of rules 
and strategy, as by a profound knowledge of human nature.’ 


At the same time geniality in a boss is embarrassing and should be 
avoided. Bad organization and confused administration. can be tremen- 
dous disincentives; it is, therefore, part of a leader’s task to see that 
the reverse of these things is provided. 


Let us consider some of the advantages of ‘Organization and Methods’: 
(i) Raises the dignity of human labour. 
(ii) Provides forward-looking policies which produce enthusiasm and lead to 
increased productivity. 
(iii) Promotes a sense of satisfaction. 
(iv) Stimulates inspiration for new ideas. 
(v) Uses space, buildings, equipment, manpower and services to the maximum 
efficiency with minimum. cost. 
_ (vi) Comprises an all-embracing applied science which considers staff amenities, 
hygiene, safety, and so forth, and is not confined to considerations of profit. 
(vii) Reduces unoccupied time through delay ‘between one procedure and 
i another by introducing new procedures or machinery. ` 
(viii) Introduces labour cost and production controls giving up-to-date information, 
either with or without electronic devices, which means more efficient manage- 
ment. 
(ix) Uses computers to facilitate technological and scientific research. 
(x) By increased productivity achieved: 
1, Makes it possible to consider salary and/or wages increases without causing 
inflation. 
: 2. Allows the gradual reduction of working hours. 
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ó. By increasing the standard of living, widens the demand for works of 
art and for craft work, which panders to one of the foibles of the 
British character: that of extensive freedom of choice, thereby improving 
employment in ‘hand-made’ trades, and increasing intellectual awareness. 


The economy of the country depends to a great extent on the export 
trade, and to a lesser degree on food production. At the present time two- 
thirds of the people of the world are starving, while food surpluses are 
creating problems for producers in the USA, the Commonwealth and 
even in Europe. The tendency now is to restrict production. This 
criminal state of affairs must stop. The answer does not lie in restricting 
supply, but in increasing it with greater productivity, and satisfying ` 
this enormous demand for food. 

UK exports are wholly manufactured goods, two-thirds of which go to 
primary producing areas. Within the next 20 years, when the wealth 
of the world is distributed more fairly, many primary producing countries 
will do their own manufacturing, and we shall find it harder to export 
our manufactures in exchange for food. We must ask ourselves how we 
can produce more food, in addition to how we can produce it more 
cheaply. Our balance of payments is a constant headache. In the main 
we depend on two groups of industries: the engineering group, including 
machinery and motor cars, and to a much smaller extent chemicals. It 
is significant that these groups of industries, perhaps more than any 
others, have benefited from O. and M. research. 

‘The report in 1958 of the Council on Prices Productivity and Incomes 
stated that annual increases in wages of 34} per cent are not merely 
higher than the present rate of productivity increase—1} per cent; they 
are thigher than any rate of productivity increase which can be forecast 
reasonably over a long period of future years. This is a sobering thought. 
It need not be so. ‘There are several reasons why it may be an incorrect 
assumption, the most-important one being the awareness of industry 
of the under-employment of both capital and. labour. The National 
Economic Development Council Report, April 1963, gives a table of 
statistics showing how the export price of our manufactures has soared 
in recent years. Our export price in 1963 stood at an index of 115 
compared with 100 in 1955, while the average of other main exporting 
countries is 106. This alarming rise is due in part to our wage costs per 
unit of output rising 3 per cent faster than those of our competitors. 
Actual money earnings rose on average 14- per cent faster, and the 
remainder of the increased cost was due to our productivity rising 14 
per cent more slowly. This is evidence of lack of efficiency in manage- 
ments producing for the home market, who pass on costs to purchasers. 
Advertising is a strong force on the consumer. It should be so organized 
to make him or her more conscious of the comparative importance of 
the price, the genuine aspects of the goods for sale, or the real service 
of the service offered. The question of minimum quality has been taken 
into consideration fairly generally; during the past few years, however, 
a prominent Swede told Scots component manufacturers recently that 
their equipment—ships’ telegraphs, for instance—was ‘too good’ as it 
outlasted the life of the ships. Our standards of living depend on our 
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ability to compete in world markets. The growth of electronics and 
technical knowledge has outstripped its rate of application in industry. 
This knowledge must be used to save routine labour which is in short 
supply, and with the advance of higher education will tend to become 
non-existent in years to come. 


It is in the field of transport where advantages are to be gained from 
the employment of management services techniques, for transport can 
only add to the cost of a product without enhancing its value. For 
example can we afford the present diversity of small parcels services? 
We have six main forms of transport, viz. GPO, Passenger Train 
Parcels, Freight Train Sundries, BRS Parcels Services, Independent Road 
Services and firms’ own transport. What is the key to the future? Are 
we on the brink of a Second Railway Era? 


The Midland Pullman, a modern de-luxe express train, is diesel-electric 
powered and air-conditioned, and averages 72.5 mph over 99 miles from 
St. Pancras to Leicester during her Nottingham run. The individual 
reclining arm-chair seats are adjustable to the way you want to sit, and 
the double glazed windows are mist-proof. Food, wines and service are 
of a very high standard. Americans say that it is the finest train in 
Europe. 

Pipelines, once dreaded by railwaymen, are becoming redundant. A 
pipeline, used to move crushed coal 100 miles to a Cleveland, Ohio, 
power station, was closed recently due to the superior service offered by. 
‘merry-go-round’ rail services operating as a shuttle service between the 
pits and the power station. 


Los Angeles, one of the few cities of the world without a comprehen- 
sive transport system, has now decided to have a monorail network. 


Reorganization of industry was tackled in the White Paper on 
Employment Policy published in 1944. One chapter declared: 
‘,.. the first line of attack on the problem of unemployment, was to 
be by promoting the prosperity of the industries on which Develop- 
ment Areas (as they are now known) depended, by improving their 
efficiency.’ 
Transport plays a significant role in this problem, and it may well be 
that, as steam railways were the key to the nation’s industrialization over 
a century ago, linear induction railways will be the key to the future. 


The London business trains are operated with a high degree of 
efficiency into and out of twelve terminal stations in London, but 
thousands of people find the journeys very tiring and sometimes uncom- 
fortable. The fact is: the London Railway system is overloaded—one 
and a half million people daily—and although the passengers increase 
week by week, the present system allows for little expansion. The com- 
muter traffic should ‘be examined by a committee under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Beeching to report on the possibility of providing a viable service. 
The recommendations of this committee should be accepted and imple- 
mented. 


The conveyance of small parcels which I mentioned earlier should be 
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the subject of a special investigation; perhaps the remit could be as 
follows: 

With the exception of ‘C’ licence trade within a radius of 30 miles: 

(i) All small parcels up to 20 Ibs to one consignee, should be handled throughout 
by GPO, and guaranteed postal rail services should be organized on a country-wide 

asis. 

(2) All consignments of parcels over 20 Ibs (other than full loads of one ton or 
more to one consignee) should be dealt with by BRS who should use railway containers 
in properly scheduled services, for bulk loadings between depots 50 miles or more 
apart. 

The Railways Modernization Plan must be critically examined in the 
light of the growth of road and air transport. The railways must first 
discover what services (passenger and freight), are required, then abandon 
the present traditional services and set up a transport system to cater 
for the need of the public and of industry now, and in the foreseeable 
future. The users of all forms of transport must bear the full cost of 
the services which the nation provides. This cost should include those 
services the costs of which are hidden in rates and taxes. 


It is not generally recognized that relatively few people are injured or 
die on British Railways. The loss of life on the roads is an outrage. 
The main network of the railways should be used to relieve our hard- 
pressed roads. Dr. Beeching, in a speech on 4 October 1963 said: 


‘The new pattern of freight services is based upon recognizing that 

the cheap, rapid, reliable and shock and damage free service that 

railways are capable of giving depends upon treating the train, not 

the wagon, as the unit of movement.’ 
British Railways are pursuing this policy with consignments smaller 
than train loads by introducing a container system in ‘liner trains’; five 
of these will begin running in the autumn of this year. In the future these 
trains will be composed of flat wagons specially built for high speed 
running and capable of conveying containers of the larger standard 
international size. 

The New Industrial Era is here. The application of the inventions 
of science interpreted through the principles of O. & M. to the transport 
industry, offers great prizes for the country generally and the railways 
in particular, but we must be willing to accept this new era, and the 
changes it must make now. 


FOOTNOTES 
1 Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations. 
2-H. P. White, 4 Regional History of the Railways of Great Britain. Vol. 3. 
3 L. F. Unwick, Leadership in the Twentieth Century. 
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GURDJIEFF THROUGH MANY EYES 
SHELDON WILLIAMS 


HE Gurdjieff story is so complex, so contradictory, and so encrusted 

T with rumour and legend that the task with which M. Pauwels 

saddled himself must have been daunting in the extreme. His book*, 

which Starts off as a kind of recidivist confession, soon departs from this 

pattern ard becomes a series of testimonies from friends and foes whose 

very emotional espousal or revulsion make their collective evidence sus- 
pect. 


Gurdjieff, ageless, citizen of what country (a Russian Buriat ?), re- 
putedly Buddhist by religion, is best known to the world outside through 
_ the teaching of Ouspensky (a sometime disciple). So far as can be judged 
from Louis Pauwels and the testimony of others, Gurdjieff’s own system 
was as paradoxical as everything else about him. In theory, he called 
on his followers to learn to dissociate themselves from their ordinary 
conscious lives and look ‘inwards’. Various methods of concentration 
(physical exercises—including the dance—and mental exercises including 
illogical multiplication tables of mental arithmetic) were supposed to 
fit probationers for this kind of spiritual awareness. ‘There were three 
stages through which initiates were expected to pass. Realisation that 
‘they were spiritually asleep. Preparation for a spiritual awakening. The 
awakening itself. 


Yet all this discipline was declared of no use to the majority of the 
female sex, although Gurdjieff is on record as having said that some 
kind of spiritual release from earthbound sleep could be achieved by 
women through the sexual union. Certain-women were actually led to 
believe that a chosen few of their sex—for very special reasons—were 
exempt. from this ban ‘but few, if any, were ever informed if they had 
been chosen to join the elect. Such information in no way inhibited many 
women of widely differing natures from joining Gurdjieff’s circle. 


Upon one issue all the witnesses in this extraordinary book are in 
accord. Gurdjieff possessed unusual powers. He was an accomplished 
hypnotist. His physical strength, even during his final years, was prodig- 
ious. He recovered from an absurd motor accident, in which his body 
was lacerated and he suffered many internal injuries, with staggering 
speed, and this at an age when most men would have been snuffed: out 
or would have emerged from treatment crippled and in a state of chronic 
debility. His knowledge, particularly of esoteric matters, was vast, even 
though it was expressed both in written and spoken word with deliberate 
coarseness. His range of acquaintances and his international influence 
upon world affairs always seemed out of proportion to his position in the 
social scheme of things and affairs. Likewise, all who met him regard such 
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encounters-as among the most important of their lives. And this in spite 
of his very variable behaviour which could range from studied courtesy 
and engaging charm to an exhibition of crudity and raucous vulgarity 
that would put Gargantua to shame. His kindness and charity are also 
fully attested, yet so are his meanness and the sadistic glee with 
which he would torture the devoted and the newcomer alike. 


There are some, like the psychologist Dr. Young, who reached the ` 
conclusion that Gurdjieff was in fact utterly disinterested in the fate, 
spiritual or otherwise, of those who came to him. Young’s contention is 
that he ‘fed’ upon their energies and spiritual strength, sucking them dry 
whilst he stored up in his own person what he had taken from them. 
Certainly, the contrast between the master’s bursting exuberance and 
the trancelike subjection of the disciples lends some colour to this 
premise. 


Levinson, in an article in Le Temps, did his best to debunk Gurdjieff’s 
claim that he could fuse the ancient lore of the East with the techno- 
logical breakthrough in the West. The Le Temps article suggests that 
there is something inherently dangerous in introducing unsuspecting 
Occidentals to such inflammable material. And Levinson is supported 
{although for anti-Cartesian reasons) by Parisian alchemists, one of whom 
wrote: 

‘Since the beginning of the Romantic Movement there is a progressive invasion of 
Europe—tapidly inoreasing today—by forms of Eastern thought presented in such 
a way as to hasten the spiritual collapse of the West. Now, all spiritual actions 
have their repercussions in the material world. Sooner or later, spiritual invasion 
means physical invasion. Behind these ‘“‘masters’’ and ‘‘doctrines’’ the East and the 
Middle East are plotting the conquest of the white races who, little by little, are 
proving themselves incapable of managing any longer either their spiritual or 
their material capital. A man such as Gurdjieff was appointed from Above to work, 
in a specified area, at the disintegration of the West. These plans have been 
maturing for centuries. It is a matter of transforming the face of the world, and it 
is in relation to plans on this scale that Gurdjieff’s actions must be seen.’ 

This kind of statement is terrifying—melodramatic—depending on 
your sense of values. But the frightening thing about Gurdjieff is that 
there is always some corroborating piece of evidence which makes cir- 
cumstantial statement turn into verification. 


There are, for instance, the ‘facts’ about the “Thule Group’. Gurdjieff 
always refused to give the names of his companions who formed the 
band of ‘Searchers after Truth’, but it seems certain on the basis of what 
a number of people have told Pauwels that among the Searchers was 
Karl Haushofer, founder of Geopolitique and one of the most important 
ideologists of Hitler’s Third Reich. 

Haushofer was with Gurdjieff in Tibet in 1903—again in 1905, 1906, 
1907 and 1908. Between 1907 and 1910, Haushofer was resident in Japan. 
It is believed that Gurdjieff never lost touch with him. Shortly after 
Gurdjieff introduced Haushofer as Hitler’s representative to the White 
Russian Colony in France and to the dancer Gitkoff, the latter was 
reported missing. He has not been heard of since 1945. It is even said 
that it was Gurdjieff who suggested the swastika to Haushofer as the 
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official Nazi emblem. But this is looking ahead too fast. 


In 1923, choosing as his model associations already existing in Tibet, 
Haushofer set up an esoteric group. Prominent among its members was 
Dr. Morrel, later Hitler’s personal physician. It was Dr. Morrel who 
introduced both Hitler and Himmler into the Group. This was the 
infamous “Thule Group’. It was founded at about the same time that 
' Gurdjieff was establishing himself in Paris. 


The Thule Group’s philosophy was based upon the Magic Book of 
Dzyan in the keeping of certain Tibetan sages. Dzyan maintained that 
there were two sources of terrestrial power. The right-hand source, 
emanating from a subterranean monastery beneath the symbolically 
named town of Agharti. Here lay the source of contemplative power. 
The other source, the left-hand source, was centred in the surface town 
- of Shampullah, the city of violence ruled over by the King of Fear. A 
, successful alliance with him would lead to world dominance. 


The Thule Group managed to effect this alliance in 1928 through the 
large Tibetan colony in Berlin. The pact was sealed with the sign of 
the inverted swastika. Thule members now numbered Hitler, Himmler, 
Goering, Rosenberg and Dr. Morrel—under the direction of Haushofer. 
They used two methods for establishing communication with Shampullah 
and the King of Fear—electronic transmitters to put them in contact 
with the ‘Tibetan’ information centre, and a ‘game’ which the Group 
often played. Haushofer would offer the members a simple numerical 
code which he had received from the ‘authorities’. This code was related 
to the letters of the alphabet. An equation was set. This enabled members 
to rearrange figures according to variable parameters. To establish these 
parameters they drew lots from a Tibetan pack of tarot cards, round 
and engraved on a light, semi-transparent wood. : 


The game was played by leading Nazis, certainly between 1928 and 
1941, perhaps later. Recommendations, via the game, are believed to 
have led to the massacre of the Gypsies by Hitler and Himmler. 750,000 
were done to death. The game was also believed to have been the agency 
through which Hitler had prior knowledge of Roosevelt’s impending 
death, wrongly interpreted by him as a sign that the Third Reich would 
therefore last for a thousand years. 


One of the curious legacies of the Thule Group affair may have been 
the appearance of 1,500 Tibetans and Hindus who staged a suicide 
defence of Berlin immediately following Hitler’s death. 


Stalin, who had been a fellow-student with Gurdjieff at the Alexan- 
dropol Seminary, was fully aware of the activities of the Thule Group, 
and at one of his council meetings he told Soviet leaders that he con- 
sidered it inconceivable that, in the twentieth century, heads of States 
should indulge in such devilries.’ 


The end of the whole sorry affair appears in the form of a sonnet 
found on the body of Haushofer’s son (murdered by the SS in Moabit 
prison in 1945). Young Haushofer had been arrested for his part in the 
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plot against Hitler. The sonnet appeared in the French Communist 
paper, Les Lettres Frangatses. 


A profound legend of the East 

Tells us that the spirits of the power of evil 
Are held captive in the Marine Night, 
Sealed by the prudent hand of God. 

Until fate, once in a thousand years 

Accords a single fisherman the power 

To break the chains of the prisoners 

If he doesn’t at once throw back his catch into the sea. 
For my father, destiny has spoken. 

His will had lost the strength 

To push the demon back into its jail. 

My father broke the seal, 

He did not feel the Devil’s breath, 

He let the demon loose on the world. 


Karl Haushofer himself is believed to have committed suicide ‘officially’ 
two days after his son’s death. 


‘These are strange byways for an Eastern seer. Yet Gurdjieff was no 
stranger to high politics. Kipling knew that he was the principal Tsarist 
secret agent in Tibet for ten years. In Tibet he held important official 
posts, and was at one time in control over the equipment of the Trbetan 
army. He was also tutor to the young Dalai Lama and escaped with his 
priest-king pupil when the English invaded Tibet. Here may he the 
clue to Lloyd George’s refusal to grant Gurdjieff a residence permit. By 
contrast, he was a welcome visitor in France where Poincaré was more 
than prepared to acknowledge his ‘services rendered to France during 
the War, in India and Asia Minor’. 


One last comment upon the ‘black’ side of Gurdjieff. 


The extreme mental and physical disciplines to which Gurdjieff sub- 
jected his followers, proved in many cases too great for the frail vessels 
for which they were intended.. Early on in his book, Pauwels draws 
attention to this factor. Two young American girls sought the aid of 
the author because they were on the point of death—as a result of 
carrying out Gurdjieff’s ‘work’. Pauwels describes them . . . ‘they were 
extremely thin, and one felt that their nerves were vibrating, tying 
themselves in knots in their necks and around their hearts. ‘Their blood’ 
seemed to circulate unwillingly; their faces were grey and their eyes 
hypnotised. They were at their last gasp, ready to take the plunge into 
death, in fact already bending over it—fascinated’, Pauwels goes on to 
describe his own parallel symptoms of some time before. After two years 
of Gurdjieff work, ‘I found myself in hospital as weak as a kitten, one 
eye nearly gone, on the verge of suicide and calling for help at 3 o’clock 
in the morning’. 


What was the fascination of Gurdjieff-that reduced his disciples to 
such straits? There is another side to this awesome creature. Pauwels 
gives at length the testimony of Katherine Mansfield, culled for the most 
part from her letters to Middleton Murry written, during the last months 
of her life, from Gurdyjieft’s Institute at the Priory near Fontainebleau. 
Although she spent her final hour in considerable pain at the Priory, 
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Katherine Mansfield writes in never less than glowing terms of her 
life with Gurdjieff and the other ‘forest philosophers’. She even points 
to D. H. Lawrence with pity. It was his pride, she says, that prevented 
him from accepting Gurdjief’s teaching. The picture she paints of life 
in the Priory is fantastic. Here, the seekers after truth, intellectuals, 
psychologists, writers, Russian peasants, people of every kind were given 
heavy manual labour (often of the most pointless kind—digging and 
filling in trenches in the park, for instance) till they were fit to drop 
` from utter physical exhaustion. Whatever an inmate disliked most, he 
was ordered to eat or do. Consumptive Katherine Mansfield was provided 
with a special internal balcony overhanging the cowstalls of a stable. 
Gurdjiett even persuaded her that this was an essential part of her 
‘cure’. In the evening, there was dancing (magical ‘Tibetan dancing under 
~Gurdjieff’s direction) and gruelling mental and physical exercises. The 
party rarely broke up until the small hours; all were expected to rise 
early before first light to start another backbreaking day. Gurdjieff him- 
self was tireless. He set the followers to building a Turkish Bath, and 
when that was finished ordered the erection of an aeroplane hanger 
which, on completion, was lavishly furnished with silks and carpets within 
to become the scene of sumptuous parties and organized oriental ballet. 


Denis Saurat describes the scene. A correspondent from the Daily 
Mail strayed into this bizarre atmosphere, “The man from the Daily 
Mail was justly frightened. The perfumed atmosphere, coloured lights, 
rich carpets and strange dances—it was Oriental romanticism at last 
realised on earth. To reassure the journalist, I told him that I was a 
Professor in Bordeaux University and that all these people were mad. 
He thought about it for a moment, and then seemed relieved; his con- 
fidence in himself came back. But next day he treacherously recounted 
my words of comfort to Orage, who was greatly upset and only forgave 
me ten years later’. 


‘Others have come forward to praise Gurdjieff, to leave their respects 
to the man who above all others, so they claimed, put them in touch 
with the infinite and changed the whole direction of their lives from 
absurdity towards true meaning. Among them was Dorothy Caruso, 
the singer’s widow. Margaret Anderson, founder of the Little Review 
and first publisher of Joyce’s Ulysses, was impassioned in her praise. 
Georgette Leblanc, the diva who created such réles as Mona in The Blue 
Bird, who was the star of Pelleas and La Navarraise, and who spent her 
years between the age of 26 and 49 as Maeterlinck’s mistress, turned her 
final period of retirement into a total acceptance of Gurdjieff. No word, 
nothing in his behaviour—and he could be ruthlessly sarcastic to idolators 
—ever gave her pause for reconsideration of the step that she took. 


To anyone who has had the least thing to do with Gurdjieff, all these 
varying accounts are simply reiterations of facets of this complex per- 
sonality. He probably defies the total portrait. 


Pauwels’ book, however, has something more to offer than the rehearsal 
of conflicting evidence. The British publishers have embellished the 
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text with copious illustrations, most of them reproductions of the sur- 
realist works of Ferro, Rohner and Felix Labisse. None of these can 
be regarded as direct descriptive illustrations of Gurdjieff; it would be 
pretty amazing if that were possible. Instead they have been chosen for 
their symbolic value. 


Ferro, the Icelandic, considerably the youngest of the three, recently 
achieved fame because of his ‘human library’ series. There has been a 
suggestion that these may soon be seen in London. If they are brought 
to Britain, they will most probably be exhibited at the Brook Street 
Gallery, perhaps in 1965. Rohner fits neatly into the niche that modern 
nordics like Delvaux have established in academic surrealism. He paints 
in a naturalistic manner but chooses subjects that stop the breath and 
chill the spine, an aesthetic descendent of Hieronymus Bosch. 


Labisse is from Normandy, a bluff heavy-set Frenchman who claims, 
despite his apparent ‘normalness’, that the strange visions of witchcraft 
and magic that flow from his brush are ‘automatic’ and completely 
devoid of pre-knowledge or study of the occult. An exhibition of his 
work was staged by the publishers at the Foyle Art Gallery in Spring 1964. 


The women with their medieval waistlines who people his pictures 
have been painted from the imagination—without a model. The Times 
Press, the British publishers, have been criticised adversely for inserting 
these unlikely illustrations in Pauwels’ study. I think the charge is 
unjust. If illustrations were called for, and I am in their favour, these 
were the right kind to choose. None of the three artists ever met 
Gurdjieff, yet each in his individual way helps to convey a warped 
beauty, a certitude of doubt. The paradox that is Gurdjieff. 

* Gurdjieff. Louis Pauwels with paintings by Felix Labisse, Georges Rohner, and 
Ferro. Times Press, Douglas. 35s. English Translation of Monsieur Gurdjieff, Editions 
du Seuil, Paris. 


THE POACHER 
I see him in the beech-trees 
That stand a-top the hill— 
The Keeper there a-looking! 
Bide quiet—and bide still! 


I see him on the stile there: 
But one thing I can’t see— 
I cannot see my lurcher! 
I wonder where he be? 


Nightjar have stopped a-whirring. 
That blackbird, he do shout! 

That Keeper—he knows something— 
How he do hang about! 


Where is that blessed lurcher? 
I'll give it to him, I will! 

Why dang—he’s right behind me! 
Bide quiet, boy! Bide still! 


NORMAN. L. GOODLAND 


l 
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FORUM FEATURE— 


LIBERAL BREEZE FROM THE VATICAN 
PAT SLOAN 


Khrushchev. In his reply he referred to the ‘prosperous and well- 

appointed life’ of the Russians and expressed the hope that they 
would ‘make a rich contribution to real human progress and to a just 
peace in the world.’ This reply was in line with the initiative of his 
late predecessor Pope John XXIII, but would indeed have been incon- 
_ ceivable during the reign of Pope Pius XII, whose allegedly pro-Nazi 
sympathies were currently being pilloried in the seven-hour German 
play, The Vicar. 

For centuries the Vatican has been regarded as a citadel of world 
reaction by Freethinkers, Jews, Protestants, Liberals and Socialists. The 
‘dictatorship of the soul’ exercised by the Roman Catholic Church has 
often enough béen likened to the terrestrial dictatorships of Mussolini, 
‘Hitler and Franco. And, until Pope John, there was much evidence to 
support the view that Roman Catholicism and Fascism had been bound 
by many common bonds. 


In view of this background, the revolutionary (in a liberal sense) 
significance of Pope John cannot be exaggerated. At long last a genuine 
attempt has been begun to bring the Catholic Church into line with 
modern realities. And it is the two Encyclicals of Pope John, Mater et 
Magistra and Pacem in Terre, that have led the way. Both of them are 
important, but it was the latter, with its stress on the question of peace, 
. that gained the greater publicity. In retrospect, they can usefully be 
read in succession as if they formed one single document. 


The main facts of life which Pope John recognized as the basis for 
his views were the following: the discovery of nuclear energy, the 
development of social insurance, the advance of basic education, the 
wider distribution of wealth, the breaking down of class ‘barriers, a 
keener interest in world affairs, and ‘the break-away from colonialism’. 
All these were mentioned in Mater et Magistra. Later, in Pacem in 
Terre, he stressed that ‘the working classes have gradually gained ground 
in economic and public affairs’ and now ‘refuse to be treated as if they 
were irrational objects without freedom’, and ‘that women are now 
taking a part in public life’. He also emphasized ‘the growing interven- 
tion of the State’. 

It is the recognition of these tendencies, a recognition undoubtedly 
aided and abetted by the internal political situation in Italy, that led 
Pope John to a number of clear statements of policy on which there 
was previously either vagueness, or a clearly defined reactionary view. 


Naturally, as Pope, he had to cite some degree of precedent for his 
views, and he drew considerably on Pius XI while his immediate pre- . 


O N his accession, Pope Paul received the congratulations of Mr. 
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decessor of doubtful memory, Pius XII, was quoted but once with the 
words, ‘Nothing is lost by peace; everything may be lost by war.’ That 
the context of this statement involved the appeasement of Fascism was 
not, of course, mentioned. 


Certain dogmatic views of the Vatican are reaffirmed by Pope John, 
as might be expected. 


First, his whole approach is based on the view that the ‘moral order 
has no existence except in God’, that ‘separated from God a man is but a 
monster’, and any attempt ‘to reconstruct a solid and fruitful temporal 
order divorced from God’ is dismissed as ‘absurd’. 


Secondly, Pope John remains loyal to Papal tradition on the subject 
of birth-control, though devoting a minimum of space to the subject. 
He condemns ‘expedients which offend against the divinely established 
moral order and which attack human life at its very source. As an 
alternative, he advocates ‘a renewed scientific and technical effort’ which 
can open up ‘limitless horizons’. 

Thirdly, Pope John stands firm on the sanctity of private property 
and the primacy of the individual over the community: “The individual 
is prior to society,’ ‘the right of private ownership of goods, including 
productive goods, has a permanent validity’ and is ‘part of the natural 
order’. In sum, Pope John reasserts ‘the fundamental opposition between 
Communism and Catholicism’. 


However, this private ownership can become harmful. Pope Pius XI 
is quoted to the effect that ‘free competition has destroyed itself; 
economic domination has taken the place of the open market.’ In face 
of this Pius XI “declared that the right of every man to use (material 
goods) for his own sustenance is prior to every other economic right, 
even that of private property.’ And intervention by the State is justified 
within limits vaguely described as the ‘common good’, and should 


‘ cover public works such as roads, transport, water-supply, housing, health, 


education, recreation, facilitating the practice of religion, social insurance, 
and even the provision of suitable work and wages. A long list of 
individual rights is prescribed, including food, clothing, shelter, rest, 
medical care and social services. Security should be provided, says 
Pope John, to cover sickness, inability to work, old age, unemployment 
and widowhood. The right to education, and the right to set up a 
family—with equal rights between men and women and a prior obliga- 
tion to children, are also stressed. The right to “private property’ is 
mentioned, but coupled with the need for a sense of ‘social duty’, and the 
right to emigrate is mentioned “where there are just reasons for it.’ 


As regards the earlier image of Roman Catholicism as being in some 
way allied to Fascism, Pope John is most explicit: ‘It must not be con- 
cluded,’ he writes, ‘because authority comes from God, that therefore 
men have no right to choose those who rule the State... . It is thus 
clear that the doctrine which We have set forth is fully consonant with 
any truly democratic regime.’ He goes on to maintain that ‘human beings 
should take an active part in government’ and warns that ‘ministers of 
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government hold office for only a limited time’ allowing for ‘their- 
replacement in accordance with the demands of social progress.’ (Is this. 
a hint to Franco and Salazar?) 


While his stress on individualism, as against Communism and even 
some forms of ‘moderate Socialism’, is emphatic, Pope John makes 
important concessions. Writing of the so-called ‘false teaching’ he asks 
the very pertinent question: ‘Who can deny that these movements... 
contain elements which are deserving of approval?’—-a point rammed 
home with even more emphasis in the words of Pope Paul, cited at the 
beginning, in his reply to Khrushchev. 


Moreover, in place of the traditional policy of self-isolation of the 
Roman Catholic Church from all heretical tendencies, Pope John turns 
towards co-operation: ‘Meetings and agreements, in the various sectors 
of daily life between believers and those who do not believe or who 
believe insufficiently ‘because they adhere to error, can be the occasions 
for discovering truth and paying homage to it... 


‘It can happen, then, that a drawing nearer together or a meeting for 
the attainment of some practical end, which was formerly deemed 
inopportune or unproductive, might, now or in the future, be considered 
opportune and useful.’ 


Thus, in each country, between Catholics and non-Catholics, and 
internationally, between Catholic and non-Catholic Governments, the 
way is now open for actual co-operation wherever the ‘common good’ 
dictates. 


In the world as it is today ‘people live in constant fear lest the storm 
that every moment threatens should break upon them with dreadful 
violence.’ In this world, ‘justice, .. . right reason and humanity urgently 
demand that the arms race should cease.’ There is need for ‘elimination 
of every trace of racialism’, and for a new world authority ‘set up by 
common accord and not imposed by force’ to work for ‘the universal 
common good’. 


It was these words in Pacem in Terre whioh, more than all else, won 
for Pope John the title of ‘Pope of Peace’. 


Summing up this Encyclical Pope John concluded that it could 
‘provide Catholics ... with a vast field in which they can meet and 
come to an understanding both with Christians . .. and also with 
human beings who are not enlightened by faith in Jesus Christ but who 
are endowed with the light of reason and with a natural and operative 
honesty... 


‘Let Christians be disposed to work loyally in the pursuit of common 
objectives which are of their nature good, or conducive to good.’ 


Pope John, like the Communists, is appealing for a united front, or 
a series of united fronts, on limited objectives falling within the definition 
of the ‘common good’. It may well be argued that this appeal is not 
entirely disinterested, especially since the public revelation of the late 
Pope’s hope to convert the whole of Russia (see The Times, 28 August + 
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1963), apparently ‘expressed in a private conversation in December 1962 
in the statement that he had ‘consecrated his whole self’ to ‘the conver- 
sion of all Russia to the Catholic Church.’ 


But this should come as no-surprise. It is not only Catholic policy, 
but Communist policy, Liberal policy and Conservative policy, to hope, 
when working on some joint enterprise with others, to win at least some 
of those others over, to ‘convert’ them in the process of working together. 
Pope John, in this respect, differs not at all from the leaders of other 
organizations with a proselytizing bent. 


The essential point, however, lies in his new stress on conversion 
through co-operation for a ‘common good’, his declared aim of ‘evolution 
through concord’, his support for peace as against war, and his aim of 
realising ‘the common good in the temporal order’ in each country. 


As stated in Pope John’s Encyclicals, ‘all important problems affect 
mankind as a whole’; ‘since men are social they are meant to live with 
others and to work for one anothers welfare’; the State must pay 
‘careful attention to the social as well as to the economic progress 
of the citizens’; and it must be recognized that ‘all nations have either 
achieved or are on the way to achieving independence.’ 


Such formulations as these, issuing from the Vatican in a remarkably 
short period of time, give full justification for the description of the 
late Pope John as ‘the most revolutionary Pope for centuries’. And the 
declarations of his successor, and the speech of the Roman Catholic 
President, John Kennedy, on 10 June 1963, when he summoned people 
to ‘re-examine our attitude towards the cold war’ and to ‘re-examine our 
attitude towards the Soviet Union’, suggest that this revolutionary 
influence is just--if slowly—beginning to take effect. 


This is, of course, no Communist revolution, for Communism is, as 
before, condemned out of hand. But the fact that even Communism 
is not now wholly bad is important, and the principle of meeting and 
discussing with its representatives is actually now advocated. 


The ‘revolution’ of Pope John is a revolution against the traditional 
Conservatism (and suspected Fascism) of the Vatican. The importance 
given by Pope John to individualism within the framework of a 
ereater ‘common good’ is extraordinarily close to the viewpoint of > 
modern Liberalism. His resuscitation of Pope Pius XI’s strictures on- 
big business will alienate him from the Conservatives. As to the Socialists 
and Communists whom he condemns, Pope John at least recognizes that 
all their works are not of the Devil and advocates negotiation and co- 
operation with them when the ‘common good’ justifies it. 


In such co-operation both sides can hope to win converts in the 
course of—as Pope John put it—‘discovering truth and paying homage 
to it.’ 


The Editor regrets that pressure of space compels him to hold over 
until next month the second section of ‘Science, Communications and 
* Reason’, by Professor Bernard Rubin. 
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= LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BETWEEN THE WARS 


R. MARTIN GILBERT’s Britain and Germany between the 
Wars is one of a pioneer series called Problems and Perspectives 
in History.* It is not a history of these troubled years but a 

collection of documents illustrating every aspect of the changing scene. 

It should be kept on the table of those who are either teaching or writing 

about the period. Much of the volume is taken up with quotations from 

` speeches in Parliament and in the country by makers of history and 
by extracts from the despatches and memoranda of diplomatists. No one 

claims so much space as Winston Churchill, and next to him in im- 

portance we may place the utterances of Austen and Neville Chamber- 

jain. These documents, though already published, are difficult for the 
student to procure, and are therefore of the greatest value in this form. 

Even more important are extracts from the private archives of unpub- 

lished materials, taking us behind the curtain and supplementing the 

public declarations of those in high places. The whole volume illustrates 
the extreme difficulty, indeed the impossibility, of our country and its 
rulers to make up their minds how to treat resurgent Germany. England 
was sick of war and large sections of opinion felt that the Treaty of 

Versailles had been unduly severe and had inevitably created a feeling 

of resentment in Germany which explained the change of mood reflected 

in the Nazi movement. A few influential voices, among them Churchill, 

Sinclair and Vansittart of the Foreign Office, warned us that the coming 

of Hitler spelt grave danger but their warnings were ignored. \ 





‘There was equal confusion as to the Italy of Mussolini, even after 
the dictator had attacked Abyssinia. Among the surprises of these pages 
is the report of Austen Chamberlain on his visit to the Duce whom he 
describes as a man of charm, capable of tender feeling. This benevolent 
attitude was shared by his brother Neville. One of the most interesting 
pages contains the report of Eden’s resignation from the Foreign Office 
in 1938. ‘He [Neville Chamberlain] became very vehement, more 
vehement than I have ever seen him, and strode up and down the room 
saying with great emphasis, “Anthony, you have missed chance after 
chance. You simply cannot go on like this”. I said, “Your methods are 
right if you have faith in the man you are negotiating with.” N. C. 
replied, “I have.”’ Some of our statesmen, among them Sir Samuel 
Hoare, felt confident that our relations would remain friendly and that 
Mussolini could be trusted. 


Readers will be surprised to find how many of our leading politicians 
visited Hitler soon after his accession to power and what different im- 
_ pressions they brought home. Among them was Lord Lothian, who was 
convinced that Hitler was no enemy of England and had not the slightest 
desire for war. (He had resigned office in protest against the Ottawa 


* Britain and Germany between the Wars. Martin Gilbert. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 
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Agreements in 1932 and was-to make a fine Ambassador to the United 
States in the first year of the Hitler War.) Neville Chamberlain himself, 
on his assumption of the Premiership, visited the Fithrer and decided on 
the policy of appeasement with which his name will always be associated. 
When the break came in 1939, he realized that he had put his money 
on the wrong horse and made way in 1940 for Churchill who had never 
trusted the German dictator. Looking back most of us feel that the policy 
of appeasement was a mistake, but there is no reason for us to pass 
harsh judgment on the man who pursued it with so much zeal. That 
we were unready for war in 1939 demonstrated to the world that we 
had taken no share whatever in the decisions which led to the vast con- 
flagration. 

The volume is enriched by an appendix of biographical sketches and 
an adequate bibliography both of which will be most useful for the 
student. 


G. P. GOOCH 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: THE UNSOLVED PUZZLES 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by A. L. Rowse, 
Macmillan, 42s. 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by A. L. Rowse. 
Wilson. Cambridge University Press, 5s. 

Mr. W. H. Dr. Leslie Hotson. Rupert Hart-Davis, 35s. 

Interpretations in Shakespeares Sonnets. Hilton Landry. University of Califor- 
nia Press, and Cambridge University Press, 32s. 

Shakespeare in His Own Age: Shakespeare Survey 17, Edited by Allardyce 
Nicoll. Cambridge University Press, 50s. 


Any casual glancing at the book columns in this year of literary centenaries 
~—Shakespeare’s and Marlowe’s in particular——will confirm the average reader’s 
realisation of the difficulty of keeping up-to-date with biographic and critical 
detail relating to these two most famous of Elizabethans. The Quatercentenary 
of Shakespeare’s Birthday has released a spate of books about the Plays and 
the Poetry; especially Dr. Rowse’s much-discussed biography. Even more 
excitement has been generated by the conflicting theories advanced regarding 
the Sonnets: the period when they were written, the identity of the patron or 
‘friend’ to whom the bulk of them (126) were written, the identity of ‘the 
rival poet’, the identity of ‘the dark Lady’ who inspired most of the remainder 
(28), and (most disputed of all) the identity of ‘Mr. W. H.’ who received the 
Dedication of Thomas Thorpe’s 1609 volume. 

Professor Dover Wilson stepped into the ring first with his handy and well- 
packed paper-back. He dates the Sonnets in three sections, from 1597 to 1606 
and accepts the order of. their printing as generally correct. ‘Mr. W. H.’, he 
claims, was William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Shakespeare’s patron and 
‘friend’, George Chapman is identified as ‘the rival poet’. He does not identify 
‘the dark Lady’ but thinks she gave the Sonnets to the publisher. 

Dr. Rowse, who supplies an excellent transliteration of the sonnets, dates 
them 1592-95. He identifies ‘Mr. W. H.’ as Sir William Harvey, the third hus- 
band of the mother of Henry Wriothesley, 3rd Earl of Southampton, who had 
already received the dedications of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and 
Lucrece ; and he claims that—as patron and ‘friend’—-the young Earl inspired 
and received the mass of the sonnets. Dr. Rowse takes Marlowe to have 
been ‘the rival poet’ (Marlowe was killed in a tavern brawl in Deptford in 
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May 1593; but he was then at the height of his powers and his influence 
remained strong during the period of Dr. Rowse’s dating). Dr. Rowse does not 
identify ‘the dark Lady’, but thinks she was well known to the Southampton 
circle, as she must have been to be Southampton’s mistress in deception of 
‘Shakespeare. 

Dr. Leslie Hotson has brought the controversy to the boil by publishing his 
book, Mr. W. H., after flourishing a condensed article from it in The Sunday 
Times Magazine of 12 April 1964. He contends that ‘Mr. W. H? was 
Shakespeare’s friend (unknown till now), the elegant Mr. William Hatcliffe of 
the Nicholas Hilliard portrait, of Jesus College, Cambridge and Gray’s Inn— 
the ‘lovely boy’ who ruled the revels at the Inns of Court at the Christmas 
Revels in 1587. With a wealth of research and meticulous scholarship (not 
even scorning the time-honoured Shakespearian and anti-Shakespearian aids, of 
acrostics and anagrams) Dr. Hotson puts forward Hatcliffe as the ‘onlie be- 
getter’, His accepts Marlowe as ‘the rival poet’, dates the sonnets 1587-89, and 
names ‘the dark lady’ as ‘Lucy Parker, née Morgan, alias Lucy Negro, or 
‘Black Luce, bawd of Clerkenwell, mentioned in the Gray’s Inn Revels’. 

When doctors dispute, what can laymen do but weigh the evidence and 
reach their own conclusions? This I have done, and these are they. First: ] 
plump for the spoiled but vastly influential young Earl of Southampton as 
Shakespeare’s patron and ‘friend’ (platonic). Second: I accept Dr. Rowse’s 
commonsense suggestion that Sir William Harvey inherited the manuscript son- 
nets in the Southampton family papers and passed them to Thomas Thorpe 
for publication (whether with Shakespeare’s permission or not remains con- 
jectural). Third: I accept Marlowe as ‘the rival poet’, for no other contem- 
porary could merit the tributes paid to him in the sonnets. Fourth: Dr. 
Rowse’s dating of the years taken in the writing of the sonnets, 1592-95, is 
convincing by textual references to such historical happenings as the fall of 
Raleigh in 1592 and the Jesuit conspiracies of 1594-95. Moreover, the three 
to four year span for the writing of the sonnets is the utmost a various-minded, 
energetic and rising playwright would devote to the shorter poetic form. Fifth: 
successive generations have been over-preoccupied with conjectures regarding 
‘the dark Lady’, whether Mary Fitton or Penelope Rich, or Mrs. Davenant, the 
Oxford innkeeper’s wife. Whoever she was, her light behaviour merits far less 
attention than it has received. 

All in all, I accept Dr. Rowse’s main historical and critical interpretations 
and reject Professor Hotson’s William Hatcliffe and Dr. Dover Wilson’s Wil- 
liam Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, as rival candidates for the honour of having 
been Shakespeare’s patron and ‘friend’. AJIL agree that the ‘friend’ was platonic, 
and that is something to mention in passing. 

Professor Landry’s Interpretations in Shakespeare’s Sonnets treats the subject 
as a super-intellectual game of analysis, arrangement and re-arrangement. It 
contains much profound appraisement and criticism in detail, but I prefer Dr. 
A. L. Rowse’s straightforward method of interpretation in the light of history 
and Elizabethan word-forms. Nonetheless, students will find much in Professor 
Landry’s interpretations to stimulate critical appreciation. 

Dr, Allardyce Nicoll’s collection of essays is a special edition to mark the 
Quatercentenary year. It is a handsome book, introducing the reader to Eliza- 
bethan daily life, to the communal habits and arrangements, the political and 
philosophical concepts and practices, the arts and entertainments, growth of 
printing and the development of music. Dr. Nicoll has selected a wonderful team 
of experts and the book is illustrated by twenty-eight plates. 


WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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THE AMERICAN PROBLEM 


The American Problem, Robert G. Wesson. Abelard-Schuman. 25s. 


Mr. Robert G. Wesson has joined a width of outlook and a wealth of statistics 
to an ease of style which attracts and holds the reader throughout. He treats 
his subject in relation to the circumstances and conditions of a hundred or 

-= more states and empires, ranging through the centuries. With the benefit of 
hindsight he illustrates the ineluctable sequences which produce Hitler and his 
kind, undermine empires, proliferate petty nation-states, throw up colossi who 
overcast life and mock the hopes of a particular system, political or economic, 
as the sole road to man’s betterment. 


The author traces the economic dominance of US during and immediately 
after the two World Wars and her relapses. He details the rise of Soviet Russia 
in both absolute and comparative terms until these two super powers condition 
and almost suborn the entire global population. Next he surveys the second 
half of the twentieth century, the implication of nuclear development, the 
probable accession of China to a place on high, the economic ‘miracle’ of 
Western Germany, France and Italy, and the likely rupture of the duo 
monopoly of US and USSR in the Deterrent. 


The American Problem becomes the problem of the World, open to the 
fearful threat of ruin by one irresponsible, witless finger on a trigger, should 
nuclear armament spread beyond its present close confines. Mr. Wesson is 
satisfied that the prospect of the holocaust is sufficient to cool the ardours 
or ambitions of the leaders in the present duarchy, with a proviso for their 
obligations to satellites or areas of special interest or relations. History gives 
many an instance of slaughter which petty causes have wrought upon millions. ` 


In the final analysis, in a world restless and changing (Tempora mutantur et 
nos mutamur in illis—we are reminded), the author rests his hope and faith 
in Multipolarity; the surrender of chauvinist separatism to combinations of 
states In new, larger units whose economic prowess will rub away points of 
conflict, lessen the urges of prestige and status, reduce to absurdity the value 
of nuclear bombing, improve the efficacy of policing on an international plane. 
It is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


It is probably churlish to end on a note of adverse criticism. Doubtless the 
lists of percentages quoted are impeccable, but the picture they present can 
be so distorted. By coincidence, as Mr. Wesson directs his percentages to mark 
the decline of US economic power, the Twentieth Century Fund thas published 
a report in the most glowing and contrary terms. It is predicted that by 1975, 
there will ‘be 100 per cent advance in industrial production as against 1960, with 
a 37 hour working week and an annual average income of $9,525 (at 1960 
values) per earner, with a population increase in the 15 years from 190 to 235 
millions. Comparisons can lead the laymen far, far astray. 

D. GOLDBLATT 


ECONOMIC GROWTH IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Industrial Progress in Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Germany. Dr. Alfred 
Zauberman. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Oxford University Press. 50s. 

Students of planned economies and of growth comparisons between Com- 
munist and capitalist systems will welcome Dr. Zauberman’s thoroughgoing 
new study of industrial progress in countries other than the USSR, yet within 

æ its orbit. The larger part of his work concentrates on case studies involving 
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three essential growth industries: energy, chemicals and metal. Apart from 
the emphasis on these, the reader derives a clear picture of economic develop- 
ment in Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Germany, and the extent to which 
this has been influenced predominantly by the Russian-model, but also by a 
kind of bi-focalism which keeps one eye rigorously fixed on Marx, and the 
other steadfastly on Keynes. 

Until the early 1950’s, Soviet influence was clearly at a high point, imparting, 
as, Dr. Zauberman points out, a high degree of dynamism, but also revealing 
its shortcomings. Yet thirty years of Soviet experience signally failed to produce 
an effective system of qualitative checks and controls. It failed to raise these 
countries from what the West would regard as war-time economies. 


The incidence of devolution in the USSR in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s, 
however, gave these countries the green light to loosen the tight rein and 
fashion their own forms of decentralization. The new pattern revealed the 
formation of industrial associations and territorial organisations freed from 
some of the straightjacket grip of central planning. There was clearly more 
freedom of manoeuvre, greater latitude in planning output and sales policies. 
Centrally fixed targets and indices were no longer the rule, nor gross output 
the sole criterion. Profit performance began to carry some weight. 


Part of the explanation for East Germany’s poor comparison in relation to 
Western Germany’s may well be, as Dr. Zawberman argues, because the one 
was heavily decapitalised by the Soviet (and lost a lot of valuable skilled 
labour over the border) while the other received generous doses of Western aid, 
and was geographically fortunate in its possession of the bulk of Germany’s 
heavy industries. All these factors clearly carry some weight, but at most one 
would have thought this was marginal. Nineteen years after the war, they do 
little to explain East Germany’s low living standards. 


Dr. Zauberman reservedly points to the relatively high growth of all the 
three countries under examination, which at one time reached a high of 10 
per cent per annum, but slowed down to a steady 6 per cent by 1962, which 
still compared well with the world average. Even so, as the author admits, any 
form of comparison of growth rates is rendered difficult by completely different 
forms of measurement. 


But no-one is likely to question his assumption that the three countries now 
form the core of Eastern Europe’s trading network, conducting between ? 
and 2 of trade with other countries in CMEA. Yet, despite long-term aims 
of self-sufficiency within the bloc, these three, like their colleagues, find it 
increasingly useful to step up trade with the West. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


ST. NINIAN 
St. Ninian: Light of the Celtic North. Mosa Anderson. The Faith Press. 25s. 


Most of us vaguely imagine that the landing of St. Columba on the little 
island of Iona in the West of Scotland was the beginning of the Christianization 
of the British Isles. How incorrect is this belief is shown in Miss Anderson’s 
Life of St. Ninian, the apostle to the Celts in the north-west corner of Britain. 
Her book, which rests on years of study, does ample justice at length to an 
historic figure till now unduly neglected, and throws a flood of light on the 
last phase of Roman rule in Britain, It is a welcome contribution to our know- 
ledge of one of the more momentous transformations in the story of mankind, 
the transition from the pagan to the Christian world. 

Born about 360 in the Solway district, Ninian found himself a member of a e 
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Christian family, his father being one of the local chiefs. From his early 
years his thoughts turned to the priesthood and in early manhood he sought 
to increase his understanding of the Christian faith and of the organization of 
the Church by a_pilgrimage to Rome. The chapter on his residence in Rome 
introduces us to the busy life in the Eternal City which might well be described 
as the beacon of the West at the end of the fourth century. Ninian was soon 
in close touch with Pope Damascus, and with St. Jerome, celebrated for his 
translation of the New Testament into the Vulgate. A still greater ornament 
of the Church was also spending some of his early years in Rome, soon to 
become immortal as the author of the Confessions, St. Augustine, the master- 
theologian in the long period between Athanasius and Aquinas, 


After learning all that he required, and having been ordained a priest, he 
set out for his distant Northern home, and may have visited Milan, then 
under the masterful domination of St. Ambrose. An inspiring contact was 
established when he sought the acquaintance of St. Martin of Tours whom 
he always regarded as a model for his future work as a missionary to the 
pagan Celts. His years abroad had fitted him both as theologian and 
Evangelist for the task awaiting him in Britain. The Romans had built some 
excellent roads and founded some historic cities but they had done nothing 
to civilize North Britain and it was Ninian’s aim not only to christianize but 
to civilize the backward pagan masses, His method was to found monasteries- 
and schools, each monastery forming a beacon-light in a dark world. 


Beginning with his own neighbours in the Solway district, he extended his 
activities across the border into the land of the Picts whose frequent raids 
into Britain were a terror to large districts. It was uphill work, but with 
the aid of zealous helpers he was able to dispel much of the darkness in which 
the Picts had been living. One of the most interesting chapters in this book 
describes the daily life in the monasteries founded by Ninian on both sides 
of the border, where the inmates combined the attractions of the religious life 
with the duties of educating the Celtic masses. Miss Anderson realizes that some 
of the conversions can only have been skin-deep for many of the Britons 
and Picts had lived an extremely primitive life, and we may guess that many 
traditional superstitions retained a place in their minds and hearts side by side 
with the new Christian teaching. 


Though the fame of St. Ninian as the Light of the Celts was soon to be 
outshone by that of St. Patrick the two concluding chapters of Miss Anderson’s 
book describes the enduring effects of his life and writings. The pupils, who 
had been trained in the schools he founded, carried his influence and his 
memory into many parts including Ireland. No one could describe the 
fourth and fifth century period as the Dark Ages, for it was illuminated by 
some of the greatest names of the whole history of the Christian Church. 
But when Ninian died the Dark Ages were not far away with the result that 
the name and fame of the Saint became less and less familiar to his successors. 
And yet despite the prolonged undervaluing of his achievement nothing can 
deprive him of the glory of bringing the light of love and faith into a very 
dark and primitive world. 


Miss Anderson has evidently enjoyed her studies, of which a valuable 
bibliography gives some idea, and her readers will also feel impressed and 
warmed by this Christian epic. 

G. P. Goocu 
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D. M. Sturley 


This concise and up-to-date history of Russia should prove most 
useful as a background for sixth form work and will certainly hold 


the interest of the general reader. It has been read by J. L. Keep, . 


Lecturer in Russian History at the University of London School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies, by Mr. L. P. Cole, Lecturer 
in Geography at the University of Nottingham and by Mr. Floyd, 
Daily Telegraph special correspondent on Communist affairs, and is 


warmly recommended by them all. 
25s. net 





PERSPECTIVES 


Editor : Hugh Kearney, m.a., Ph.D. 


A new stimulating series designed to study problems in preference to 
periods and to make the student more aware of wider historical 
perspectives. It is intended primarily for use in sixth forms and 
universities but should also appeal to the general reader. 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY BETWEEN THE WARS 
M. Gilbert 


‘A collection of documents illustrating every aspect of the changing scene 
... It should be kept on the table of those who are either teaching or 
writing about the period .. .’ G. P. GOOCH: CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


10s. 6d. net 


THE ORIGINS OF THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 


H. Kearney 
10s. 6d. net 


THE RENAISSANCE 
P. Burke 


Ready Autumn 10s. 6d. net 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


HONOURABLE MEMBERS (Faber and 
Faber, 36s.) This is a second edition 
of Mr. Peter G. Richards’ admirable 
‘study of the British ‘backbencher’. 
Since the work was first published in 
1959, much has occurred to affect 
directly or indirectly the position and 
functions of the ordinary Member 
of Parliament. Some events ‘are simply 
changes in parliamentary procedure 
or practice; some are legal, like the 
Peerage Act, 1963; some are events 
of lasting importance; some consist 
of an evolution in political ideas, The 
second edition, therefore, incorporates 
much new material and many passages 
have been completely rewritten. When- 
ever possible, examples have been 
changed to refer to more recent inci- 
dents’, Brought up to date, this volume 
will continue its reputation as a con- 
cise, balanced, and objective study 
of the place of the ordinary private 
MP in our democratic system. 


PARTNERS FOR PROGRESS (Prism 
Publications for the Liberal Publica- 
tion Department. 18s.) The Liberal 
Party has now followed the Conser- 
vatives in publishing their speakers’ 
handbook in preparation for the 
general election. It is a substantial 
volume of over 300 pages prepared 
by the Party’s Research and Informa- 
tion Department, headed by Mr. 
Harry Cowie, the Director of Re- 
search. It sets out in great clarity and 
with some detail the whole range of 
Liberal policies, and contrasted with 
the corresponding policies of the Tory 
and Labour Parties. It contains a 
great deal of factual material essential 
for the informed Liberal speaker. But 
the book is really much more than 
a handbook. The general reader will 
find in it the distinctive outlook of 
the Liberal Party on public affairs 
and the precise proposals adopted by 


it. This volume should destroy finally 
the tendentious myth that the Liberal 
Party has no policy. 


WRITERS AND CRITICS (Oliver and 
Boyd. 5s. each volume.) Six new addi- 
tions have been made to this series 
of short biographies and assessments of 
leading literary figures. In Frost Miss 
Elizabeth Jennings, herself a poet, pro- 
vides a detailed study of Robert Frost’s 


poetry and evaluates the views of his 


critics. Cozzens contains the first full- 
length study of the American novelist, 
James Gould Cozzens, to be pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom. The 
author, Professor D. E. S. Maxwell, 
of Ibadan University, traces the de- 
velopment of his novels from Cock 
Pit published in 1928 to By Love Pos- 
sessed in 1957, In Camus, Miss Adele 
King, also of the University of Ibadan, 
traces the development of Albert 
Camus as French philosopher and 
novelist. She also provides a detailed 
analysis of his novels. Mr. Michael 
Collie of Mount Allison - University 
has contributed in Laforgue an esti- 
mate of Jules Laforgue himself and his 
poetic achievement. In Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid (C. M. Grieve) Professor 
Kenneth Buthlay of the University of 
Sao Paulo assesses MacDiarmid’s 
poetry and concludes that in spite of 
weaknesses ‘he is a major poet, and 
there is no book he has written that 
does not, however partially or inter- 
mittently, testify to that fact’. Profes- 
sor Jerome Thale of Marquette Uni- 
versity has contributed a penetrating 
assessment of Sir Charles Snow’s early 
writings, and in particular the eight 
novels of the ‘Strangers and Brothers’ 
sequence, in C. P. Snow. Sir Charles 
Snow is an Advisory Editor of this 
series, together with Mr. David 
Daiches, under the Chief Editor, Mr. 
A. Norman Jeffares. 
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